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To  You, 
It  Looks  Like 
AGrayBox. 
ToYbur  Database, 
Greased  Lightning. 
To  Accounting, 
A  Great  Deal. 
To  The  Competition, 

Godzilla. 


Introducing 
The  Digital  2100  Server. 

For  a  database  server,  it’s  deceptively  good-looking. 
A  sleek  unit  the  size  of  a  two-drawer  filing  cabinet  that 
processes  and  holds  mountains,  continents,  oceans  of  data. 
And  the  more  you  know  about  this  new 


AlphaGeneration™  computer,  the  better  it 
gets.  Beneath  the  skin,  an  awesome 
Alpha  AXP™  multiprocessor  system  churns  through 
information  at  earth-shattering  speed.  Turn  it  loose  on 
Oracle™— or  on  Digital’s  Rdb?  Informix®  INGRES* 
SYBASE?  SQL  Server™ or  some  other  popular  database. 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  move  mountains  of  data  this 
fast.  Faster  than  IBM?  Faster  than  HP?  Faster  than  Sun? 
So  fast,  it  sends  them  all  scurrying  for  cover.  And  SMP 
scalability  makes  the  2100  Server  even  more  powerful  as 
it  grows.  It’s  the  only  database  server  that  runs  UNIX? 

OpenVMS™and  Windows  NT’M 
so  you  can  unleash  the  power 
right  now  and  enjoy  the  effects 
for  years  to  come.  You’ll  be 
walking  tall  with  your  finance 
manager,  too,  because  the 
2100  Server  sells  for  as  little  as 
one-third  the  price  of  comparable  systems.  And  it’s  backed 
by  a  3-year  warranty — the  best  RISC  system  warranty  in 
the  business.  Truth  is,  there’s  no  stopping  the  21 00  Server. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  to  have  one  on  your  side? 

CALL  •"DIGITAL 


DIGITAL 

2100  Server 
A500MP  (1  CPU) 

HP  9000 

H60 

SUN 

SPARCserver 
1000  (2  CPU) 

IBM 

RS/6000 

580H 

PROCESSORS 

1-4 

1-2 

1-8 

1 

SPECint92 

124.0  per  CPU 

108.8  per  CPU 

60.3 

97.6 

1/0  (MB/sec.) 

132 

32 

32 

80 

INTERNAL  RAID 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

ENTRY  PRICE  (US  $) 

$26,900 

$76,000 

$46,700 

$66,400 

Europe. 


For  Businesses  That  Must 
Meet  Demand,  Here’s  How. 


We  call  it  “Customer  Focused  Manufacturing.” 
But  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  the  first  enter¬ 
prise-wide  manufacturing,  financial 
and  distribution  software  that 
incorporates  your  customers’ 
needs  into  every  aspect  of 
your  operations. 

So  you’re  more 
responsive,  more  flexible 
and  more  productive. 

“The  strong  seasonality  of  our 
customers’  demand  poses  enormous 
challenges  for  manufacturing  and  distrib- ' 
utionl’  says  Louis  Thevenod,  Director  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Information  for  Haagen-Dazs  Europe. 

CA-PRMS,U  facilitates  the  increase  in  flexi¬ 
bility  and  quality  of  operations  to  an  excep¬ 
tional  level.  It’s  the  nerve  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  And  the  new  release  offers  even  greater 
integration.  Distribution,  finance  and  manu¬ 
facturing  all  work  together  seamlessly. 


TECHNOLOGY  ENABLERS 
USER  PRESENTATION' 

ENTERFRISE-WiDE  SOLUTION 

STRATEGIC 

BUSINESS  DRIVERS 
SFEED 


CUSTOMER!  B  I 


QUALITY 


DATABASE  MANAGEMENT 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing 
Multiplants.  Multiproducts.  Multicur¬ 
rency.  Distributed  processing.  CA-PRMShas 
it  all  and  it’s  the  only  solution  for  coexistent 
manufacturing,  including  repetitive,  process 
and  discrete.  The  new  Quality  Management 
Module  can  really  boost  your  process, 
product  and  service  quality,  and  with 
CA-POWER/BENCH,  it  can  generate  reports 
for  continuous  quality  monitoring,  and  aid  in 
ISO  9000  certification. 

For  More  Information,  Call 
1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  52101 

Call  today  and  see  just  how  close  to  the 
customer  you  can  get. 

(Computer 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia.  NY  11788-7000.  All  product 
names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


CA-PRMS 
helps  us  stay 
close  to  the  customer! 

-Louis  Thevenod,  Director  of 
Systems  Information,  f, 
Hdasen-Dazs  - 
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The  New  World  Order  100 

In  which  we  define  New  World  Order  management 
practices,  describe  our  selection  process  and  list  the  100 
winners. 


Bright  horizons  24 
Cover  illustration  by  J.  W  Burkey 


A  new  working 
model  32 


The  Art  of  Conversation 

New  World  Order  companies  are  changing  their  cultures  and 
their  infrastructures  to  promote  learning,  encourage  infor¬ 
mation  sharing,  stimulate  idea  generation  and  increase  em¬ 
ployee  participation  at  all  levels.  By  Anne  Stuart 


Stretching  the  City  Limits 

In  Indianapolis,  better  information  and  improved  communi¬ 
cation  are  helping  to  wring  out  inefficiency,  compel  account¬ 
ability  and  deliver  to  citizens  the  best  possible  services  for 
the  least  cost.  By  Nancy  Hitchcock 


INFORMATION  PROFILE 


INFORMATION  42 


WORK  32 


The  Way  We  Work 

At  the  heart  of  the  New  World  Order  company  is  the  em¬ 
powered  employee,  for  whom  work  is  no  longer  something 
rigid  dictated  from  above  but  rather  a  flexible,  ever-chang¬ 
ing  activity.  Making  the  transition  can  be  both  unnerving 
and  tricky,  but  the  rewards  are  well  worth  the  effort. 

By  Leigh  Buchanan 


WORK  PROFILE  38 


Democratic  Conventions 

In  an  industry  that  has  been  beleaguered  by  excessive  labor 
costs  and  tough  foreign  competition,  participative  manage¬ 
ment  is  giving  L-S  Electro  Galvanizing  Co.  a  key  competi¬ 
tive  edge.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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Most  service  providers 
offer  a  road  map. 

But  how  many 
are  willing  to  dig  in  and 
help  pave  the  road? 


To  help  you  reach  your  business 
goals,  Unisys  Services  do  more  than 
point  the  way.  We  provide  concrete 
means  for  getting  you  there.  In  fact,  we 
even  join  you  in  the  trenches. 

Unisys  Systems  Integration  ties 
together  all  the  elements  of  your  infor¬ 
mation  environment,  no  matter  whose 
systems  make  up  your  environment. 

Unisys  Information  Planning  ser¬ 
vices  work  closely  with  you  to  develop  a 
pragmatic,  information  technology  plan- 
a  plan  serving  your  business  goals  and 
not  the  other  way  around.  Our  proven 
approach  teams  us  with  our  clients  to 
re-engineer  processes  and  to  identify 


real-world  results  before  designing  applica¬ 
tions  on  which  those  results  will  depend. 

Through  our  Education  services, 
you  gain  the  practical  knowledge 
essential  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people  and  technology,  ensuring  that 
strong  planning  yields  a  strong  outcome. 
And  Unisys  Outsourcing  will  shoulder 
responsibility  for  your  operations,  free¬ 
ing  you  to  focus  energy  and  resources 
on  your  core  business. 

At  the  heart  of  Unisys  Services  is 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


our  customerize  philosophy.  It  helps 
increase  your  competitiveness  by  creating 


cus*tonver*ize\  kus'-ta-ms-rfze'Xv/  1 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract  j 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi-  / 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to  k 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing  4 
roster  of  companies,  and  government  I 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer  1 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS-  fl 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION  M 

a  pro-customer  culture  fully  supported  by 
your  information  strategy. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  186. 
Ask  how  the  down-to-earth  approach  of 
Unisys  Services  can  help  you  drive  your 
business  as  far  as  you  want  it  to  go. 


©1994  Unisys  Corporation. 


Although  there’s  a  growing  number  of  vendors  who  claim  that 
they  provide  middleware  solutions,  choosing  the  wrong  one  could 
have  disastrous  results  for  you  and  your  company. 

Other  vendors  provide  limited  solutions  while  only  EDA/SQL™ 
from  Information  Builders  gives  you  middleware  with  the  flexibility 
to  set  your  own  standards  for  true  open  client/server  computing.  And 
EDA/SQL  guarantees  transparent  SQL  access  to  virtually  any  database, 
both  relational  and  legacy,  across  more  than  35  platforms. 

This  means  that  you  can  configure  a  client/server  architecture 
the  way  you  want,  join  the  data  files  you  need  and  deliver  clean, 
accurate  data  to  your  workstation  or  server.  And  our  new  Smartmode™ 
technology  lets  you  control  runaway  queries  before  they  drive  the 


costs  of  running  applications  through  the  roof. 

Bottom  line?  EDA/SQL  gives  you  the  freedom  to  design 
systems  that  deliver  accurate  data  to  the  managers  who  need  it 
no  matter  what  form  it’s  in  or  where  it  resides.  All  with  an 
unbeatable  price/performance  ratio.  No  wonder  more  than 
500  customers  already  enjoy  unparalleled  success  with  their 
client/server  implementations. 

So  before  you  make  a  decision  that’s  "out  to  lunch”,  chew  on 
this.  EDA/SQL . . .  it’s  your  only  choice. 

For  more  information,  to  attend  a  FREE  seminar  or  to 
receive  a  FREE  White  Paper,  “Migrating  to  Client/Server  - 
A  Case  for  Middleware”... 


CALL  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


EDA/SQL 


There’s  no  middle  ground  on  middleware 


EDA/SQL  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway.  NY,  NY  I OOO I 


Of  Loyalties  and  Royalties 

How  a  publishing  veteran  rewrote  the  book  on  publisher- 
author  relations.  By  Nancy  Hitchcock 


A  Heretics  Convention 

Four  leaders  in  New  World  Order  management  theory  talk 
about  excellence,  fear,  humility,  crisis,  destruction,  creation 
and  other  splendid  things.  Edited  by  Thomas  Kiely 


The  Golden  Handshake 

Despite  worries  about  unveiling  potentially  proprietary 
assets,  New  World  Order  firms  have  learned  that  going  it 
alone  is  out;  partnership  is  in.  And  technology  plays  a  sup¬ 
porting  but  not  defining  role.  By  Richard  Pastore 


Turning 
the  page 

76 


Product 

panache 

58 
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The  Thing  Itself 

New  World  Order  companies  know  more  about  their 
customers  than  their  own  mothers  do,  and  they  use  that 
knowledge  to  develop  products  and  services  that  meet 
those  customers’  needs  quickly,  cheaply  and  innovatively. 
By  Megan  Santosus 


PRODUCTS  PROFILE  66 


Fast  Company 

Market  leader  Intel  Corp.  credits  its  success  to  an  obsession 
with  speed.  Now,  with  new  competition  breathing  down  its 
neck,  the  company  is  doing  even  more  to  pick  up  the  pace. 
By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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ROUNDTABLE  80 


Out-of-the-boxing 
match  80 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES 


Meet  the  Judges 

This  year’s  list  of  CIO-lOO  companies  was  assembled 
by  two  panels  of  distinguished  experts. 


THE  CIO-lOO  AT  A  GLANCE 


Charting  the  Winners 

New  World  Order  companies  come  in  all  shapes,  lines  of 
business  and  sizes. 


DEPARTMENTS 


■  Off  the  shelf 

■  Partnership  problems 

■  New-world  compensation 

■  Inventive  incentives 

■  Team  tools 

■  The  CIO  as  coach 

■  Corporate  well-being 


Index  104 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


For  the  past  few  years,  forward-thinking  infor¬ 
mation  executives,  gurus  of  management  theo¬ 
ry  and  a  slew  of  consultants  have  been  herald- 
■  a  -  S-i  ing  the  evolution  of  organizations  that  are  less 

hierarchical,  play  up  teamwork  and  a  collabora¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  have  the  ability  to  readily  form 
alliances  with  customers  and  suppliers.  Our  ed¬ 
itorial  group  wanted  to  see  if  and  how  compa¬ 
nies  were  implementing  this  new  management 
philosophy. 

Our  seventh  annual  00-100  takes  a  compre¬ 
hensive  look  at  organizations  that  are  reinvent¬ 
ing  the  way  they  do  business  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petitive  challenges  of  the  fast-approaching  21st 
century.  They  are  steadfast  in  reexamining  the 

management  process. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  introduction  (see  Page  24),  this  year’s  list  is 
not  meant  to  be  definitive  but  rather  a  starting  point  for  conversation 
about  emerging  management  issues  that  can  often  be  inconsistent, 
are  sometimes  silly  and  sometimes  visionary. 

We  began  by  contacting  the  leading  authorities  on  New  World  Or¬ 
der  management  concepts  and  interviewing  the  information  execu¬ 
tives  whose  companies  are  in  the  vanguard  of  this  evolutionary  vision. 
We  also  held  a  roundtable  discussion  with  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter, 
Mike  Hammer,  David  Osborne  and  Richard  Nolan.  Their  commentary 
is  inspiring. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Senior  Editor  Thomas  Kiely,  who  galvanized 
our  team  effort,  did  major  development  on  our  editorial  content,  and 
put  together  and  edited  the  roundtable.  Senior  Editors  Leigh  Buchanan 
and  Richard  Pastore,  Senior  Writers  Carol  Hildebrand  and  Anne  Stu¬ 
art,  and  Staff  Writers  Megan  Santosus  and  Nancy  Hitchcock  worked 
intensely  to  report  the  ideas  presented  in  this  issue.  Editorial  Assis¬ 
tant  Brooke  Burton  and  Contributing  Researcher  Sue  Sudan  gathered 
and  verified  the  vital  statistics  on  the  100  companies,  while  Associate 
Editor  Katherine  Auer  and  Copy  Editor  Cheryl  Davis  polished  our 
words.  Executive  Editor  Lew  McCreary  and  Managing  Editor  Abbie 
Lundberg  held  the  project  together,  giving  their  fine  feedback  and 
constantly  offering  ideas. 

Many  kudos  to  our  art  department.  Led  by  Graphic  Designer  Kim 
Morneau  under  the  direction  of  Art  and  Design  Director  Mary  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  00-100  takes  on  a  distinctive  and  polished  look.  Design  As¬ 
sociates  Michael  Siggins  and  Kelli  Walton  and  Assistant  Art  Director 
Moira  Gillis  contributed  greatly  to  this  effort. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  many  individuals  who  helped  select  this 
year’s  group  of  honorees. 

As  usual,  the  highest  honors  go  to  the  information  executives  and 
others  at  the  100  organizations  who  have  taken  the  risks  to  reinvent 
the  way  they  approach  the  management  process. 
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WHEN  YOU  GO 
HEAD-TO-HEAD 
WITH  A  COMPETITOR, 
WHOSE  SIDE  ARE 
THE  FORCES  OF 
TECHHOLOGY  ON? 

I  jf 

I 


Comdisco  keeps  you 
on  the  leading  edge 
with  competitive 
solutions  for 
reducing  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company’s  competitive  edge  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  on  technology. 
And  the  more  dependent  you  are,  the 
more  you  need  to  build  an  advantage  by 
reducing  both  skyrocketing  technology 
costs  and  increasing  risk  from  accident  or 
disaster.  With  comprehensive  technology 
leasing,  refurbishing,  remarketing,  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  and  professional  services, 
Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th  year  of  help¬ 
ing  Fortune  1000  companies  secure  their 


competitive  edge. 


FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -800-321  -1  1  1  1,  EXT.5  2  5  6. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AN 
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To  get  to  know  him  ou  need  to 
Or  integrate  your  customer  informati 
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Jim  Bessen,  “Riding  the  Marketing  Information  Wave"  Harvard  Business  Review  September-October  1993 


AIXT  Customer 
Focused  Solutions. 
Turning  information 
into  understanding. 


GET 

move 

USI 


“The  phrase  ‘getting  close  to  the  customer’  now  lias  a  definite 
high-tech  ring,”  says  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review. 

“Farsighted  companies...”  it  continues,  “have  gained 
a  decisive  competitive  edge  by  building  powerful  customer 
information  systems.” 

The  big  question  is,  where  are  you  going  to  invest  the 
huge  chunk  of  capital  it’s  going  to  take  to  build  them? 

A  lot  of  information  companies  are  vying  for  your 
attention.  But  let  us  call  your  attention  to  this. 

We’re  the  company  that  best  unites  the  strengths  of 
computing  and  communications  in  our  solutions. 

So  we  can  link  it  all  together,  starting  with  whatever 
you’ve  got  now 

We’re  the  world  leader  in  capturing  customer  information. 
So  we’ll  help  you  Get  IT  from  point-of-service  terminals, 
ATMs,  mobile  or  desktop  PCs,  or  legacy  databases.  And 
because  our  systems  are  industry  standard,  open  architecture, 
they  fit  right  in  with  whatever  you’re  running  now 

And  who  could  Move  IT  better  than  AT&T?  The  company 
that  can  help  you  move  any  quantity  of  customer  information 
throughout  your  organization. 

But  what  good  is  information  if  you  can’t  Use  IT?  Our 
decision  enabling  solutions  include  everything  from  notebook 
PCs  to  massively  parallel  processing.  So  we  can  help  you  slice 
and  dice  customer  information  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

Find  out  how  our  Get  IT  Move  IT  Use  IT™  Customer 
Focused  Solutions  can  help  your  company  help  its  customers. 
There’s  one  tailored  to  your  industry  and  your  company 

Call  1  800  579-5722.  We’ll  tell  you  more. 


•* 
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Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing 
and  communications  have  come  together  to  help  you 
get,  move,  and  use  information. 


^  AT&T 

=  Global  Information 
Solutions 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“Ultimately  there  may  be  no  long-term  sus¬ 
tainable  advantage  except  the  ability  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  manage.  The  most  effective  organi¬ 
zations  adopt  the  newest  strategic  issue  early, 
perfect  it,  institutionalize  it,  and  move  on  to 
the  next.  ” 

-Edward  E.  Lawler  III  &  fay  R.  Galbraith 
Organizing  for  the  Future 

The  ability  to  manage  continual  change  and 
empower  employees  through  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  are  emerging  as  the 
primary  ingredients  for  sustainable  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  With  this  in  mind,  our  annual 
CIO-lOO  issue  offers  a  wealth  of  innovative  ideas  for  information  exec¬ 
utives  and  top-level  managers  who  are  willing  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
what  they’re  doing,  how  they’re  doing  it  and  why  they’re  doing  it. 

As  the  manager  of  a  thriving  business,  I  am  struck  by  the  dramatic 
changes  taking  place  right  now  at  CIO.  Driven  by  a  “can  do”  culture, 
an  entrenched  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with 
the  changing  needs  of  our  constituents,  we  are  embarking  on  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  scrutinizing  virtually  everything  we  do — from  the  way  we  ac¬ 
cess  and  share  information  across  the  company  and  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  how  we  deliver  our  products  and  services.  We’ve  also 
changed  the  name  of  our  company  from  CIO  Publishing  to  CIO  Com¬ 
munications  to  reflect  our  evolution  as  a  business  from  that  of  pub¬ 
lisher  to  a  provider  of  services  that  satisfy  your  information  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

As  we  approach  the  New  World  Order,  I  believe  success  in  any 
business  will  be  contingent  on  proper  management  of  people,  pro¬ 
cesses,  information  and  business  relationships.  Managing  all  of  these 
components  equally  well  within  the  context  of  continual  change  is  top 
management’s  most  pressing  business  challenge.  To  learn  how  100 
companies  are  already  doing  it — and  how  they  use  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  support  enhanced  management  practices — we  invite  you  to 
read  this  special  issue  of  CIO,  then  read  it  again.  And  be  sure  to  share 
it  with  your  colleagues  to  “start  the  conversation.” 

bfou  u . 


PS.  The  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “IT  Economics:  Business 
Value  &  Profit  Maximization,”  will  be  held  Oct.  23-26  at  the  Westin 
La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Don’t  miss  out  on  your  opportunity  to 
hear  from  Peter  F.  Drucker  on  the  future  of  the  corporation!  To  regis¬ 
ter,  call  us  toll-free  at  800  366-0246. 


Chaos  &  Creativity 

Margaret  Wheatley  is  a  firm 
believer  in  chaos,  disorder  and 
unpredictability.  Those  character¬ 
istics,  while  anathema  to  the  aver¬ 
age  manager,  are  what  keep  orga¬ 
nizations  vital,  she  argues  in  her 
best-selling  book,  Leadership  and 
the  New  Science.  Disorder  can  give 
birth  to  higher  order;  fluctuations 
are  the  source  of  creativity.  In  an 
interview  with  CIO,  Wheatley  ex¬ 
plains  what  her  approach  has  to 
offer  that  reengineering  does  not. 


Taking  Your 
Business  Elsewhere 

Outsourcing:  No  longer  a  simple 
matter  of  turning  over  data-center 
operations  or  a  standard  business 
process  to  outsiders,  it  now  takes 
almost  as  many  shapes  as  there 
are  companies  wishing  to  out¬ 
source.  CIO  profiles  the  distinc¬ 
tive  approaches  taken  by  three 
companies  that  bring  to  light  some 
of  the  things  that  can  happen 
when  a  company  considers  its 
options. 


Stop  the  Presses! 

Futurists  and  publishers  agree  on 
one  thing:  The  publishing  indus¬ 
try  is  rocketing  toward  a  techno¬ 
logical  revolution  as  profound  as 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
550  years  ago.  But  they  have 
widely  disparate  views  of  exactly 
what  shape  those  changes  will 
take.  Meanwhile,  industrywide, 
managers  are  gearing  up  for 
changes  in  everything  from  job 
titles  to  revenue  sources  to  how 
they  gather  and  package  the  day’s 
news. 
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Two  Strategies  for  Client/Server 
Applications  Development 

Both  in  One  Software...the  SAS  System 


Only  the  world’s  leading  information  delivery  system  gives  you  two  proven  strategies  for  satisfying 

today’s  client/ server  applications  development  needs: 

Empower  Your  User  Community 


The  SAS  System  offers  a  secure 
and  manageable  environment  for 
making  enterprise  data  available  on 
demand.  And  for  turning  that  data 
into  useful  business  information  for 
strategic  decision  making. 

Through  an  intuitive,  dynamic, 
and  data-driven  interface,  even  novice 
business  users  can  handle  the  most 
sophisticated  requests  by  themselves: 
ad  hoc  queries,  reports,  business  graphs, 
forecasts,  analyses,  and  more.  By  making 
the  SAS  System  your  standard  for  end  user 
access  and  reporting,  you’ll  empower  users 
to  satisfy  their  own  information  requests. 


Empower  Your  Applications  Developers 


With  more  self-reliant  end  users,  developers  are 
free  to  concentrate  on  implementing  client/ 
server  applications  critical  to  your  business. 

Here,  too,  the  SAS  System  satisfies  your  most 
demanding  requirements  by  supporting  an  iterative 
approach  to  rapid  applications  development.  Put 
strategic  business  systems  in  production  quickly... 
even  as  you  continue  to  develop  and  enhance  them. 
Object-oriented  tools  simplify  and  speed  development. 
And  support  for  multiple  client/ server  models  (including 
distributing  application  logic  to  the  processor  best  equipped 
for  the  task)  provides  a  flexibility  unrivaled  by  “client  only” 
development  tools.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s  portable 
architecture  means  applications  look  and  run  the  same  no 
matter  where  you  deploy  them,  desktop  to  data  center, 
preserving  your  applications  investment  over  the  long  haul. 


BUILD:  DISPLAY  MAINMENU. FRAME  (E) 


Tile  .  View 


Take  a  Minute  Now  to  Take  Years  Off  Your  Development  Cycles 

With  the  SAS  System,  you’ll  improve  business  processes 
rather  than  just  automating  them.  Users  become  more 
independent,  developers  more  productive,  and  applications 
more  valuable.. .today  and  tomorrow.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  SAS  System — and  to  find  out  how  to  receive  these 

applications  development  tools  for  a  free  evaluation just  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 

give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


JM 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


Trendlines 


RELATIONSHIPS 

When 
Partners 
Part  Ways 

Though  many  of  our  CIO- 
100  winners  have  en¬ 
joyed  successful  part¬ 
nerships,  the  fact  is  that  the 
majority  of  business  relation¬ 
ships  fail.  A  principal  culprit 
is  a  lack  of  common  goals. 
The  unified  vision  present  at 
the  start  of  a  partnership 
seems  subject  to  a  centrifu¬ 
gal  force  that  works  to  tear  it 
apart  over  time. 

“By  nature,  partners  drift 
apart  from  one  another,  so 
you  can’t  take  these  relation¬ 
ships  for  granted,”  says 
Phyllis  Watson,  senior  vice 
president  at  Lakeland  Re¬ 
gional  Medical  Center  Inc.  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.  “You  have  to 
replenish  partnerships  by 
taking  time  to  stay  in  touch, 
even  if  things  seem  to  be 
going  well.” 

Since  the  beginning  of 
Lakeland’s  two-year-old 
partnership  with  software 
developer  Medicus  Systems 
Corp.,  the  companies’  goals 
have  hardly  been  identical. 
Lakeland  wanted  a  system 
optimized  for  its  own  use. 
The  Evanston,  Ill. -based 
Medicus  wanted  something 
it  could  market  to  the  gener¬ 
al  industry.  Despite  some 
common  ground,  Watson  fig¬ 
ured  there  would  be  design 
elements  that  would  meet 
Lakeland’s  specific  needs 
but  might  not  be  right  for  the 
mass  market  Medicus  want¬ 
ed  to  sell  to.  “We  resolved 
those  differences  by  keeping 


a  close  relationship  between 
the  executives,  systems  and 
development  people,”  Wat¬ 
son  says.  “Once  in  a  while 
there  were  breakdowns,  and 
we’d  have  to  gather  in  a 
room  to  iron  it  out.” 

The  IS  department  can’t 
do  much  to  solidify  a  shared 
vision  on  its  own.  There 
must  be  agreement  among 


top-line  executives  at  the 
partnering  firms,  and  it  must 
be  communicated  and  under¬ 
stood  down  the  line.  “It 
doesn’t  start  with  our  end,” 
says  James  W.  McCabe,  di¬ 
rector  of  IS  at  textile  maker 
Milliken  &  Co.  in  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.C.  “If  that [agree¬ 
ment  is]  not  [in  the  top 
ranks],  it’s  not  likely  to  be 


present  at  our  end  either,” 
he  adds. 

Consider  American  Air¬ 
lines’  ill-fated  Confirm  pro¬ 
ject.  This  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  the  airline  and  several 
hotel  and  rental-car  partners 
was  an  attempt  to  codevelop 
an  all-inclusive  travel-reser¬ 
vation  system.  It  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  nasty  lawsuits  and  al- 


Tool 

4  s  sharing  and  collaboration  become  the 
TTJLnew  watchwords  of  work,  groupware — 
tools  designed  to  help  groups  work  together 
electronically — would  seem  an  obvious  priority 
for  team-minded  organizations.  Not  surprising¬ 
ly,  many  CIO-lOO  companies  are  investing  in 
new  tools — especially  Lotus  Notes — the  func¬ 
tionality  of  which  extends  well  beyond  E-mail. 

In  fact,  E-mail 
shouldn’t  be  considered 
groupware  at  all,  says 
Susanna  Opper, 
president  of  an 
Alford,  Mass., 
consultancy  that 
bears  her  name.  True 
groupware  creates  a 
common  space  for  collabora¬ 
tion,  rather  than  simple  one-to-one  or  one- 
to-many  communication.  But  while  the  cate¬ 
gory  is  growing  in  diversity  and  importance, 
companies  that  undertake  implementations 
without  considering  the  technical  and  human 
modifications  that  may  be  necessary  are  likely 
to  run  into  trouble. 

Resistance  to  groupware  typically  begins 


Talk 

with  hardware  and  software  glitches,  says  Op¬ 
per.  “The  problem  with  the  technology  is  the 
technology,”  she  explains.  “People  tend  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  complexity  [of  these  tools], 
and  when  technical  problems  turn  up,  people 
discount  the  value  of  groupware.” 

Opper  also  worries  that  IT  products 
cannot  yet  cope  with 
many  of  the  nuances  of 
group  dynamics.  “You 
miss  out  on  the  nonver¬ 
bal  clues  that 
you  get  in  a  face- 
to-face  meeting.” 
She  recommends 
training  people  in 
writing  for  groupware 
as  part  of  any  pilot. 
In  addition,  facilitators 
can  improve  the  process  by  helping 
team  members  feel  comfortable  online. 

On  the  positive  side,  groupware  brings  into 
the  conversation  new  people  “who  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  expressing  themselves  in  meetings 
and  find  it  easier  to  participate  electronically,” 
says  Opper.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MATT  FOSTER 


For  Client/Server 
solutions  thiis  powerful, 
look  to  Gupta. 

Face  it.  Client/server  projects  demand  products  from  a  rock-solid  vendor  to 
harness  the  full  power  of  your  information  systems.  The  Gupta™  Client/Server 
System  combines  robust  development  and  SQL  database  software,  giving 
PCs  powerful  access  to  your  growing  flow  of  information. 

Scalable  solutions  from  subnotebooks  to  the  mainframe. 

Gupta  defined  client/server  with  SQLBase?  the  first  SQL  database  server  for 
PCs.  For  anything  from  network  servers  to  subnotebooks,  SQLBase  puts 
true  relational  database  power  in  anyone’s  reach.  And  for  complete 
enterprise  integration,  our  SQLNetwork™  connectivity  family  enables  your 
applications  to  access  all  your  organization’s  databases,  including  DB2T 
Oracle®  and  Sybase? 

Rower  for  team  productivity. 

Only  SQLWindows?  our  powerful  application  development  system,  combines 
genuine  object-orientation,  a  friendly  graphical  development  environment  and 
the  check-in/check-out,  version  control  and  project  management  your  entire 
development  team  needs.  And  end-users  can  participate  via  Quest?  our 
easy  client/server  tool  for  non-programmers. 

Client/Server  gets  done  witb  Gupta. 

Add  responsive  technical  services  and  a  record  of  industry  firsts  and  you'll 
see  why  serious  corporate  client/server  applications  get  done,  now,  with 
Gupta.  For  your  free  white  paper,  “Client/Server:  Getting  It  Done  With  Gupta,” 

call  1  -800-876-3267,  Ext.  101  today 

©  1 994  Gupta  Corporation  •  1 060  Marsh  Road,  Menlo  Park  CA  94025  •  41  5/321  -9500  •  Fax:  41 5/321  -5471  •  Quest,  SQLBase, 
SQLGateway,  SQLRouter,  SQLHost,  and  SQLTaJk  are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  SQLWindows  is  a  licensed  registered 
trademark  and  Team  Windows.  ReportWindows  and  EditWindows  are  licensed  trademarks  exclusively  used  by  Gupta  Corporation.  Gupta 
and  SQLNetwork  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Hoover  Dam  captures  the  power  ‘j  Q 
of  the  Colorado  River  generating 
4  billion  kilowatts/ year  of  eledtri&ty; !.  t 
supplying  water  to  25  million  people  ' 
and  irrigating  65%  of  America’s  fjfesh'l^ 
produce  The  concrete  at  the 
dam  s  core  won  t  be  fully  cured 
for  another  200  years. 


TRENDLINES 


legations  of  coverups  largely 
because  the  partners’  goals 
drifted  apart  over  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Max  Hopper, 
American’s  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  IS.  Speaking  at  a 
C/O-sponsored  conference 
earlier  this  year,  Hopper 
blamed  himself  for  not  acting 
promptly  “on  the  early  warn¬ 
ing  signs.”  The  Confirm 


leaders  “should  have 
stopped  to  regain  a  sense  of 
common  direction,”  he  said. 

Despite  that  debacle,  Hop¬ 
per  said  he  remains  con¬ 
vinced  that  partnerships  will 
become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  for  the  future. 
(See  “The  Golden  Hand¬ 
shake”  on  Page  70  for  more 
on  relationships.) 


A' 
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Fare  Well  and  Hale 

recent  study  from  Lubbock-based  Texas  Tech  University 
suggests  a  kind  of  chicken-or-egg  conundrum  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  companies  that  seek  improved  financial  per¬ 
formance  through  egalitarian  management  strategies  and  the 
attitudes  of  their  employees. 

Direct  employee  involvement  is  crucial  to  successful  change 
at  any  company,  according  to  study  author  Barry  A.  Macy,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  Texas  Center  for  Productivity  and  Quality  of 
Work  Life  at  the  university.  However,  he  found  that  employees’ 
attitudes  improved  only  after  their  companies’  financial  perfor¬ 
mance  did.  Macy  says  this  contradicts  conventional  wisdom, 
which  holds  that  for  corporate  performance  to  improve,  employ¬ 
ee  attitudes  must  first  become  more  positive. 

The  report  also  says  that  organizational 
restructuring  is  most  successful  when 
companies  follow  an  integrated  strategy 
consisting  of  four  categories:  organization¬ 
al-structure  changes,  human-resources 
changes,  IS  changes  and  the  creation  of 
new  businesses.  Many  corporations  have 
failed  because  they  attempted  to  imple¬ 
ment  IS  changes  in  the  absence  of  human- 
resources  and  organizational-structure 
changes,  Macy  says. 

The  study  further  shows  that  neither 
technological  improvement  nor  financial- 
reward  systems — when  implemented  with¬ 
out  the  other  design  components — had  any 
significant  relationship  with  improved  per¬ 
formance.  ■■ 


COMPENSATION 

ANew 

Payday 

Dawns 
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“FOR  THE  LAST 

century,  govern- 

ment  has  followed 

M 

s/a 

ea 

business.  Back 

a 

when  corporate 

w 

America  was 

emerging  and  ra- 

u 

tionalizing  and  bu- 

reaucratizing,  the 

public  sector  was 

following.  And  1 

think  in  the  last  10 

years,  we’ve  had 

exactly  the  same 

kind  of  thing.” 

— David  Osborne 

f  the  most  common  ques¬ 
tion  in  New  World  Order 
organizations  is,  “How 
will  I  work?”  the  second 
most  common  is  probably, 
“How  will  I  be 
paid  for  my 
work?”  The  face 
of  compensation  is 
changing  at  many 
companies,  where 
pay  is  being 
determined 
not  only  by  what 
people  achieve  but 
by  what  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  others. 

“Traditionally,  what  was 
looked  at  was  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  performed  against  set 
objectives,”  says  Steven 
Rayner,  co-founder  of  the 
consulting  group  Belgard, 
Fisher,  Rayner  in 
Portland,  Ore. 
“What  we’re  see¬ 
ing  now  is  how  the 
individual  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the 
team.”  Team- 
based  incentives 
make  the  success 
of  the  group 
paramount,  and 
employees  are  rat¬ 
ed  on  criteria  such 
as  how  well  they 
share  information 
and  train  other 
team  members.  At 
the  same  time,  the 
need  for  a  flexible 
workforce  is  being 
reinforced  with 
pay-for-knowledge 
systems  that  re¬ 
ward  people  for 


mastering  new  skills.  This 
approach  increases  workers’ 
incentives  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop  and  allows  companies 
to  operate  leaner. 

As  organizations  become 
flatter  and  managers  spend 
less  time  overseeing  day-to- 
day  work,  peer 
evaluations 


grow¬ 
ing  in 
impor¬ 
tance.  This 

type  of  review  can  be  sensi¬ 
tive,  according  to  Charles 
Manz,  an  associate  professor 
of  management  at  Arizona 
State  University  in  Tempe. 
“Sometimes  peer  evaluation 
ruffles  feathers  more  than  it 
really  motivates,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “But  it’s  still  prefer¬ 
able  to  one  person  holding 
power  and  dictating  who’s 
going  to  get  what.” 

Stock-ownership  plans 
and  gain-  and  profit-sharing 
programs  are  also  on  the 
rise.  Herman  Miller  Inc.  em¬ 
ployees  have  shared  in  com¬ 
pany  profits  through  the 
Scanlon  plan  for  more  than 
40  years.  At  W.L.  Gore  & 
Associates,  profit  sharing 
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Conference 
Supplement  to 
CIO  Magazine 


PETER  F.  DRUCKER 

The  Future  of  the 
Corporation 


Delivering  Business  Value 
Improving  IT  Economics 
Managing  Global  Process  Change 
Gearing  Up  the  Bottom  Line 
Repositioning  IT 
Leveraging  Diversity 


October  23-26, 1994  ■  Westin  La  Paloma  ■  Tucson,  Arizona 


IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization 


PERSPECTIVES 


Conference  Supplement 


INSIDE 

Conference  Overview 

Joseph  L.  Levy  &  Lynda  Rosenthal 

Gunning  for  Value  &  Profit 

An  article  on  transforming  the  IT 
organization  to  an  external  focus 
to  demonstrate  business  value. 

Agenda 

Annotated  information  about  each 
general  and  concurrent  session 
and  scheduled  activities. 

Companion  Program 

Join  conference  participants  for 
receptions,  meals  and  optional 
excursions,  including  a  special 
companion  breakfast. 

The  Westin  La  Paloma 

Tucson’s  top  resort,  including  a 
Jack  Nicklaus-designed  golf  course. 

Corporate  Hosts 

Select  industry  product  and  service 
providers  will  display  key  technolo¬ 
gies  and  discuss  applications. 

Enrollment  Form 

Complete  and  return  the  enrollment 
form  by  fax  to  508-879-7720; 
mail  to  492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01701,  or  call  us  at 
800-366-0246  to  enroll  by  phone. 


Conference  Overview 

If  you  want  to  deliver  business  value  and  help  your  organ¬ 
ization  maximize  profits  through  the  focused  application 
of  technology  —  and  receive  recognition  for  it  — you  must 
attend  this  program. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  technology  investments,  the 
CIO  must  show  the  linkage  between  IT  and  improved  business  per¬ 
formance  as  well  as  functional  effectiveness.  CIOs  must  also  demon¬ 
strate  how  IT  enables  the  enterprise  to  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
departments.  The  focus  must  move  outside  the  IS  organization  to  an 
external  perspective  that  includes  internal  customers,  your  com¬ 
pany’s  clients  and  executive  suite  management.  Information  is  the 
key  to  successfully  making  this  transition. 

The  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  IT  Economics:  Business 
Value  &  Profit  Maximization,  targets  the  many  different  ways  tech¬ 
nology  can  impact  profit  and  loss  and  add  value  to  company  strategy. 
Jim  Wetherbe,  director,  MIS  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence  and 
director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research  at  Tennessee’s  University 
of  Memphis,  will  moderate  the  program  and  deliver  the  opening 
context-setting  presentation.  And  Peter  Drucker,  the  venerable  dean 
of  business  thought,  will  discuss  the  future  of  the  corporation. 

Our  presenters  will  reveal  their  formulas  for  success  and  discuss 
the  trails  they  followed  and  paths  they’ve  blazed.  We’ll  discuss  per¬ 
sonal  preparedness,  leveraging  diversity  and  marketing  ourselves 
and  our  organizations. 

Our  corporate  hosts  will  display  the  products  and  services  for 
which  they  are  recognized.  Each  host  will  offer  a  series  of  concurrent 
sessions  focusing  on  applications,  such  as  distributed  and  workgroup 
computing,  database  technology  and  access,  outsourcing,  internal 
and  external  partnering,  videoconferencing,  process  management 
and  processors,  rapid  application  development,  plug  compatible 
mainframes,  object-oriented  programs,  and  more. 

To  participate  in  this  program  at  the  wonderful  Westin  La  Paloma 
resort  in  Tucson  and  be  immersed  in  a  three-day  discussion  of  IT 
economics,  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  cover  and  return 
it  by  fax  (508-879-7720)  or  mail,  or  phone  us  at  800-366-0246.  We 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Tucson. 


Regards, 


u 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Communications  Inc. 


Lynda  Rosenthal 

Senior  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 


for  Value 
&  Profit 


BY  TOM  KIELY 


Go  ahead,  pull  that 
trigger:  Corporate 
rows  about  the  value 
of  technology  have 
begun  to  resemble 
gunplay  at  the  OK  Corral.  Is 
that  new  order  entry  system 
worth  the  investment?  Will  a 
costly  sales  automation  project 
yield  a  return?  Do  the  hidden 
costs  of  end-user  computing 
gobble  up  productivity  gains? 

Yes,  no,  maybe:  blam,  blam, 
blam! 

With  all  this  gunfire,  it  is  no 
wonder  many  of  today’s  CIOs  are 
running  for  cover.  The  successful 
manager  in  today’s  corporation 
understands  that  information 
technology  can  change  the  rules 
of  competition  overnight.  And 
managers  also  know  that  only 
the  right  technology  solution, 
delivered  effectively,  and  at  a 
governable  price,  will  fit  the  bill 
in  these  fast-paced,  cost-conscious 
times.  In  addition  to  being  more 
than  the  authors  of  good  support 
systems,  CIOs  must  also  sell  and 
deliver  real  business  value  to 
their  organizations. 

That’s  a  tall  order,  especially 
since  traditional  measures  of  IT 
effectiveness,  old  as  museum 
pieces,  are  poor  yardsticks  for 
business  value.  Jim  Wetherbe, 
director,  MIS  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Federal  Express  Professor  of 
Excellence  and  director,  Center 
for  Cycle  Time  Research  at  the 
University  of  Memphis,  notes 
that  long-in-the-tooth  IS  mea¬ 
sures  —  such  as  code  generation 
per  employee  hour  —  may  gauge 
functional  effectiveness,  but 
cannot  measure  the  value  of 
systems  or  information  to  the 
business.  “Measures  for  business 
value  need  to  be  externally 
focused,  not  internally  [IS1 
focused,”  Wetherbe  says. 


One  company  grappling  with 
new  ways  to  measure  and  justify 
the  business  value  of  technology 
is  E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
DuPont’s  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  Cinda  Hallman, 
explains  that  the  company’s  IS 
organization  is  redefining  itself 
as  it  redefines  IS  value.  “We  are 
transforming  ourselves  to  think 
of  the  business  value  [of  IS] 
rather  than  the  cost,”  Hallman 
says.  “We  are  looking  at  metrics 
for  how  to  do  this.” 

Hallman  believes  her  IS  orga¬ 
nization  must  become  an  integral 
component  of  business  endeavors. 
That  means  IS  must  redirect  its 
focus  from  itself  to  the  world  out¬ 
side  the  CIO’s  realm,  partnering 
with  customers  to  solve  business 
problems.  “Right  now  most  of  our 
IS  performance  measures  are 
financial,”  Hallman  adds.  “But 
what  we’re  looking  for  are  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  value-added  of  IS.” 

Good,  hard,  quantitative  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  business  value  of  IS 
won’t  be  easy  to  devise,  Hallman 
acknowledges.  For  instance,  how 
does  one  measure  the  business 
value  of  reducing  time  in  cross- 
functional  processes?  How  can 
the  IS  component  of  time  reduc¬ 
tion  be  quantified?  How  can  soft 
benefits  be  weighed  against  hard? 

David  MacPherson,  at 
Del  Monte  Foods  Inc.,  in  San 
Francisco,  is  also  wrestling  with 
IT  business  measures.  MacPher¬ 
son  reports  that  he  is  trying  to 
define  the  business  value  of  tech¬ 
nology  “from  senior  management’s 
point  of  view.”  He  is  currently 
developing  a  suite  of  measures 
that  will,  among  other  assess¬ 
ments,  gauge  the  role  of  IT  in 
reengineering  efforts.  >»■ 
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“They  are  profit  and  loss  mea¬ 
sures,”  MacPherson  says.  “If 
you’re  sitting  on  the  board  of 
directors,  or  in  the  senior  execu¬ 
tive  suite,  what  is  important 
[about  technology  assessment] 
is  understanding  how  technology 
will  impact  profit  and  loss,  or 
add  value  to  the  company’s 
strategy.” 

Attempts  such  as  these  to  re¬ 
define  business  value  are  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  sheer  speed  of 
business  change.  As  Jim  Wetherbe 
points  out,  “CIOs  are  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  make  decisions  about 
technology  in  less  and  less  time. 
They  need  to  learn  about  the 
practices  of  others  [who  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  or  unsuccessfully  im¬ 
plementing  new  technologies  in 
order  to  achieve  economic 
results].” 

Speed  is  just  one  variable  in 
the  business  value  equation  — 
information  itself  is  another. 
Management  guru  Peter  Drucker 
contends  that  “information 
literacy,”  or  the  ability  to  distill 
meaning  from  data,  will  increas¬ 
ingly  differentiate  corporate 
winners  from  losers.  The  value 
of  information  literacy,  then,  will 
be  as  bottom-line  as  it  gets.  How 
is  it  to  be  measured? 

Drucker,  who  is  the  Clarke 
Professor  of  Social  Science  and 
Management  at  the  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  in  Claremont, 
California,  contends  that  compa¬ 
nies  run  by  managers  without  a 
clear  perception  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  needs  may  be  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage.  (He  faults 
executives  for  failing  to  identify 
the  information  they  and  their 
organizations  need  to  accomplish 
goals,  and  for  being  reluctant  to 
abandon  information  that  is  no 
longer  meaningful.) 


“If  you’re  sitting  on  the 
board  of  directors,  or  in 
the  senior  executive 
suite,  what  is  important 
[about  technology 
assessment]  is  under¬ 
standing  how  technology 
will  impact  profit  and 
loss,  or  add  value  to  the 
company’s  strategy.” 

Drucker  asserts  that  mid-sized 
corporations,  in  all  developed 
countries,  are  consistently  grow¬ 
ing  faster  and  performing  better 
than  big  corporations  “in  marked 
contrast  to  twenty  years  ago.” 

He  declares  that  “diversification 
no  longer  works,  especially  in 
global  markets,  where  it  is  hard 
to  get  information.  There  is  no 
data  at  all  in  many  markets.” 
Smaller,  focused  businesses  are 
more  adept  at  learning  in  data- 
poor  or  data-fractured  markets, 
although  they  are  also  more  vul¬ 
nerable  to  rapid  changes  in  tech¬ 
nologies  and  markets. 

Information  literacy  will  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  more  press¬ 
ing  issue  as  even  the  most  local 
of  companies  become  drawn  into 


the  global  economy,  Drucker 
adds.  The  productivity  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  service  workers,  rather 
than  blue  collar  manual  workers, 
will  determine  competitiveness 
in  individual  companies,  indus¬ 
tries  and  nations  as  the  decade 
progresses.  Yet,  traditional 
methods  for  gauging  the  return 
on  technology  investments  are 
inadequate  tools  for  appraising 
outlays  to  further  information 
literacy.  True,  the  business 
value  of  IT  cannot  be  sold  if  it 
can’t  be  defined  and  measured, 
but  invalid  measures  can  sway 
managers  to  make  the  wrong 
decisions. 

The  people  who  provide  tech¬ 
nology  and  IS  services  to  the 
enterprise  also  add  value  to 
corporate  strategies.  After  all, 
productivity  begins  with  people. 
Hattie  Hill-Storks,  CEO  of  the 
International  Productivity  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  notes  that 
productivity  rises  when  employ¬ 
ees  feel  valued.  Employees  want 
to  contribute  more  sometimes 
than  the  management  systems 
that  encase  them  will  allow. 
Team  work,  empowerment  and 
the  redesign  of  work  around 
processes  rather  than  narrow, 
functional  tasks  —  all  these  are 
strategies  for  boosting  productiv¬ 
ity,  for  creating  additional  value. 
(At  least  one  large  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  has  developed  metrics  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness,  and 
thus  the  value,  of  individual 
teams!) 

A  strategic  focus  on  employee 
diversity  can  also  boost  produc¬ 
tivity,  Hill-Storks  argues.  A  mix 
of  employee  differences  in  age, 
gender  or  ethnic  background,  for 
instance,  encourages  new  points 


of  view  to  emerge.  (The  mix 
might  also  include  employees 
who  are  physically  or  mentally 
challenged.)  A  mix  of  Hispanic, 
Asian,  and  African-American 
experience,  brought  to  bear  on 
a  business  problem,  can  spark 
creative  new  ideas.  Employee 
diversity  can  also  sensitize  man¬ 
agers  to  the  multiplicity  of  dif¬ 
ferences  to  be  found  among  in¬ 
creasingly  segmented  customer 
markets. 

For  diversity  to  lend  value,  it 
must  be  managed  adroitly.  When 
it  works,  employee  productivity 
contributes  to  profits.  But  it  is 
tough  to  measure  people-value, 
except  in  the  most  approximate 
of  ways  (such  as  employees  to 
sales). 

Similarly,  it  is  tough  to  mea¬ 
sure  IT’s  contribution  to  profits, 
especially  on  a  project-by-project 
basis.  But  if  executives  intend 
to  fully  recognize  their  organiza¬ 
tion’s  capabilities  in  this  new, 
competitive  environment,  they 
need  to  look  harder  at  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  IT.  If  nothing  else, 
better  measures  will  silence  the 
gunfire.  ■ 


Drucker  On  Information  Value 


In  his  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  articles  and  in  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and 
other  publications,  Drucker  has  placed  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  value  of  the  “F  in  IT.  Here  is  a  distillation: 


Companies  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  outside  information  — 
including  data  on  non-customers  and  trend  information,  and  to 
understand  economic  and  technical  changes,  demographics,  and 
the  maneuvers  of  competing  firms.  And  managers  must  establish 
a  methodology  to  incorporate  this  new  data  into  their  decision 
processes.  For  instance,  commercial  banks  did  not  realize,  soon 
enough,  that  an  increasing  number  of  potential  customers  were 
borrowing  from  new  commercial  paper  markets. 


Reengineering,  in  essence,  means  transforming  a  company  from 
the  flow  of  things  to  the  flow  of  information.  Technology  is  a  tool 
to  aid  reengineering,  but  executives  should  not  confuse  informa¬ 
tion  technology  with  information.  Know  what  you  need  to  know. 
Do  not  become  distracted  with  figuring  out  better,  faster,  or 
higher-tech  ways  of  gleaning  information. 


Information  specialists  cannot  turn  data  into  information.  Rather, 
they  must  spur  their  customers  to  ask  the  questions  that  will 
transform  business  information  users  from  data-literate  to 
information-literate  employees. 


In  the  information  age,  teaching,  as  well  as  learning,  is  critical 
to  performance.  Knowledge  workers  learn  best  by  teaching. 
Overall  productivity  can  rise  if  a  star  performer  is  asked  to 
share  success  tactics  with  other  employees. 


Information  is  everyone’s  responsibility.  It  is  the  primary  tool 
in  our  emerging  post-capitalist  world.  But,  he  warns,  eschew 
intellectual  arrogance:  Power  now  comes  from  transmitting  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  it  productive,  rather  than  hoarding  it,  hiding  it, 
and  using  it  like  a  feudal  baron.  There  is  no  value  in  clotted  or 
obscure  information.  And  ultimately,  no  profit. 
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October  23-26,  1994 
Westin  La  Paloma 
Tucson,  Arizona 


Sunday,  October  23 


3:00pm-6:00pm 

Conference  Registration 

7:00pm-9:00pm 

Welcome  Reception  &  Registration 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 


Monday,  October  24 


7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast 

8:00am-8:20am 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  &  Publisher 

CIO  Communications 
Inc. 


8:20am-9:30am 

Improving  IT  Economics: 

Best  Practices  Makes  Perfect 

Conference  Moderator 
Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 
Director,  MIS  Research 
Center 

University  of  Minnesota 

Federal  Express  Professor  of 
Excellence  &  Director,  Center  for 
Cycle  Time  Research 

University  of  Memphis 

In  order  to  achieve  profit 
maximization  and  economic  results, 
IT  organizations  must  use  the  best 
practices  available  for  strategic 
planning,  information  architecture, 
business  reengineering,  total  quality 
management,  object-oriented  devel¬ 
opment,  computer-aided  software 
engineering  (CASE),  self-directed 
teams,  client/server  architecture  and 
more,  in  order  to  succeed.  Jim 
Wetherbe  will  discuss  a  Best  Practices 
research  program  that  has  included 
systems  development  research  for 
more  than  75  companies. 


9:30am-10:15am 

Gearing  Up  the  Bottom 
Line  through  IT 

Arnold  P.  Cohen 
Chairman  &  CEO 

London  Fog 
Corporation 


Apparel  companies  are  reengineering 
themselves  to  become  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  consumer  while  improving 
profitability.  The  apparel  industry 
must  renew  itself  by  looking  at  what 
it  and  other  companies  are  doing, 
and  how  to  share  information  from 
consumer  preferences  through  the 
design,  manufacturing,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  distribution  processes.  IT 
enables  this  rapid  change. 

10:15am-10:45am 

Coffee  Break 

10:45am-ll:30am 

Delivering  Business  Value: 

The  Next  Generation 

Cinda  A.  Hallman 
Vice  President 
Information  Systems 

E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
&  Company 

IS  can  no  longer  function  as  a  service 
company  that  concentrates  only  on 
cost  reduction  efforts.  It  must  become 
an  integral  component  of  the  business 
and  deliver  sustainable  integrated 
solutions  to  significantly  benefit  the 
bottom  line.  Business  value  must  be 
specific,  measurable  and  recognized 
by  business  leaders.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  IS  capability  from  an 
internal  to  external  focus,  with 
emphasis  on  partnering  to  deliver 
value,  is  critical.  Cinda  Hallman  will 
describe  the  process  DuPont  used  to 
realign  the  global  IS  capability  to 
deliver  business  value. 


ll:30am-12:15pm 

Managing  Technology 
as  a  Business 


Tuesday,  October  25 


9:30am-10:15am 

Repositioning  IT  to  Demonstrate 
Business  Value 


Dominick  J.  Landi 
Managing  Director 
Technology  Production 
Services 

J.P.  Morgan 


To  be  successful  from  a  financial  and 
value  perspective,  IS  must  be  man¬ 
aged  as  a  business.  Providing  first- 
class  service  in  quality,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  process  automation 
and  the  selective  “sourcing”  of  ser¬ 
vices  leads  to  greater  competitive 
advantage  for  other  businesses 
within  the  firm.  Dom  Landi  will 
address  understanding  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  core  competencies  and  their 
full  deployment,  including  enter¬ 
prise  automation  savings,  technical 
center  consolidation  and  an  organi¬ 
zational  model  for  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  both  mainframe  and  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  infrastructure 
environments. 


12:15pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon 

l:30pm-6:30pm 

Small  Group  Discussions, 
Networking  &  Recreation 

Executive  Leadership  in  the 
Information  Age:  Changing  the  Way 
Leaders  Think  about  IT 

Courtesy  of  EDS 

6:45pm-7:30pm 

Reception 


7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast 


8:00am-8:45am 

Critical  Success  Factors  in 
Managing  Global  Process  Change 


William  E.  Johnston 
Director,  Corporate 
Financial  Systems 
Development 

United  Technologies 
Corporation 


Phillip  LaChapelle 
Controller 

Otis  Elevator 
Corporation 


Successful  major  process  change  is 
dependent  on  sound  technology,  a 
clear  mission,  enterprisewide  buy-in, 
planning  and  adequate  resources. 
UTC  and  Otis  faced  these  challenges 
in  reengineering  the  worldwide 
consolidation,  reporting  and  infor¬ 
mation  access  processes.  This  session 
will  discuss  the  methods  used  to 
successfully  achieve  their  goals. 


8:45am-9:30am 

Technology  Leadership: 

One  CEO’s  Commitment  to  IT 


James  Maxmin 
Former  CEO 

Laura  Ashley 
Holdings,  PLC 


7:30pm-9:00pm 

Dinner,  Entertainment  & 
Tournament  Awards  Ceremony 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 


To  “informate”  its  organization, 
Laura  Ashley  had  to  create  a  learning 
culture,  educate  its  employees, 
fundamentally  change  the  role  of 
management,  and  gain  access  to 
global  technology  quickly  and  safely. 
These  needs  led  to  a  unique  strategic 
alliance  with  Federal  Express.  As  a 
result  of  the  new  strategic  direction 
the  company  was  returned  to  profit, 
achieved  record  sales,  positive  cash 
flow  and  a  significant  profit  increase. 


David  MacPherson 
Vice  President  &  CIO 

Del  Monte  Foods 


P&L  statements  traditionally  allocate 
the  cost  of  information  technology  to 
IT,  but  credit  the  benefits  to  other 
cost  centers.  Thus  IT  is  perceived  as 
a  consumer  of  capital  funds  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs.  To  change  this  view,  IT 
must  reposition  itself  to  be  quantifi¬ 
able,  measurable  and  strategic.  This 
session  explores  how  the  CIO  can 
build  internal  partnerships,  contribute 
to  the  organization’s  strategic  outlook 
and  identify  tactical  ventures,  all  of 
which  will  validate  and  measure 
technology’s  expense. 

10:15am-10:45am 

Coffee  Break 

10:45am-ll:30am 

Concurrent  Sessions 

ll:45am-12:30pm 

Concurrent  Sessions:  Repeated 

12:30pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon 

l:30pm-2:15pm 

Concurrent  Sessions 

2:30pm-3:15pm 

Concurrent  Sessions:  Repeated 

3:15pm-3:30pm 

Coffee  Break 
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3:30pm-5:30pm 

The  Future  of  the  Corporation 

Peter  F.  Drucker 
Clarke  Professor  of 
Social  Science  & 
Management 

Claremont  Graduate 
School 

The  very  biggest  companies  are  split¬ 
ting  themselves  or  shedding  major 
parts  while  middle-sized  businesses 
are  consistently  growing  faster  and 
performing  much  better  than  the 
giants.  Diversification  is  becoming 
increasingly  unprofitable  while  con¬ 
centration  is  increasingly  risky,  as 
technologies  and  markets  change 
rapidly  and  without  warning.  Com¬ 
petitiveness  is  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  productivity  of  knowledge  and 
service  workers,  and  even  the  most 
local  of  businesses  will  increasingly 
operate  in  the  world  economy,  be 
shaped  by  it  and  compete  in  it.  What 
do  these  trends  mean  for  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  strategy  of  the  corporation, 
the  CIO  and  the  information  function? 

5:30pm-6:30pm 

Reception  with  Peter  Drucker 


8:45am-9:30am 

Measuring  the  Business 
Value  of  IT 


Dr.  Akram  Yosri 
Information  Technologies 
Institute 

New  York  University 


One  way  to  measure  ROI  on  IT  expen¬ 
ditures  is  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of 
the  investment  on  an  RCF  (revenue 
contributing  factor).  This  unique 
method  measures  IT  benefits  by  link¬ 
ing  certain  IT  investments  such  as 
sales  growth  and  market  share  to 
RCFs.  Akram  Yosri  will  use  a  Fortune 
500  company  case  study  to  show  how 
his  IT  expenditure  model  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  IT  investment  decisions. 


9:30am-10:15am 

Leveraging  Diversity  as  a 
Competitive  Business  Strategy 


Hattie  Hill-Storks 
CEO 

International 
Productivity 
Institute  (IPI) 


10 :30a  m-12 :00pm 

Mentally  Tough: 

The  Corporate  Athlete 


7*  Dr.  Jack  L.  Groppel 
iL  gjm .....  Executive  Vice 

LGE  Sports  Science 


The  pressure  to  continually  perform 
at  nearly  maximum  levels  mandates 
a  whole  new  level  of  personal  tough¬ 
ness.  From  sports  scientists  we  have 
learned  that  the  winning  techniques 
used  by  champions  can  answer  the 
needs  of  corporate  America  for  a  solid 
no-nonsense  technology  that  is  easily 
internalized  and  enables  the  corpo¬ 
rate  athlete  to  thrive  under  stress. 
The  Mentally  Tough™  program  ad¬ 
dresses  both  the  need  and  the  plan  for 
personal  development  and  peak 
mental,  emotional  and  physical 
human  performance. 


12:00pm-12:15pm 

Summary 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 


Wednesday,  October  26 


7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast 

8:00am-8:45am 

Building  the  IT  Charter  through 
internal  Marketing 

L.  Paul  Ouellette 
CEO 

Ouellette  &  Associates 
Consulting,  Inc. 


Business  leaders  in  a  changing  work¬ 
place  must  address  the  growing  and 
permanent  diversity  of  their  work¬ 
forces.  Organizations  that  learn  to 
capitalize  on  the  diverse  talent  within 
their  environments  will  be  leaders  in 
the  global  marketplace.  Hattie  Hill- 
Storks  will  show  how  to  value  diver¬ 
sity  and  individual  contribution,  and 
how  to  use  these  resources  to  become 
and  remain  competitive  in  the  global 
marketplace  of  the  21st  century. 

10:15am-10:30am 

Coffee  Break 


The  IS  department  must  create 
awareness  of  its  value  to  gain  recog¬ 
nition  and  strategic  position  within 
the  company.  IS  professionals  must 
become  more  confident,  committed 
and  consistent  in  marketing  their 
services,  their  organizations  and 
themselves.  Only  by  positively  and 
repeatedly  impacting  their  enter¬ 
prises  can  IS  and  its  professionals 
be  viewed  as  trusted,  knowledgeable, 
consummate  corporate  assets. 


Each  Corporate  Host  will  provide  a 
concurrent  session.  Each  session  will 
he  offered  twice,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  attend  a  maximum  of  four  sessions. 


Using  Process  Management  to 
Reengineer  the  Business  of  IT 

EJohn  Bantleman 
President  &  CEO 


IT  organizations  are  key  participants 
in  and  often  leaders  of  corporate 
business  process  reengineering  (BPR) 
initiatives.  Yet  many  IT  organizations 
are  in  need  of  their  own  internal 
reengineering.  In  this  session,  learn 
how  process  management  can  be  used 
to  reengineer  the  business  of  IT  and 
increase  quality  and  productivity 
across  all  IT  activities. 


Lessons  Learned  Migrating  to 
Client/Server  ...  &  Beyond 


Mike  Bauer 
Director,  Technology 
Planning  Services 

EDS 


Business  today  is  looking  for  new 
ways  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
to  customers,  reduce  the  cost  of 
delivering  goods  or  services,  and 
make  timely  information  available 
for  planning  and  operations.  Imple¬ 
menting  and  managing  distributed 
networks,  setting  prices  and  service 
levels,  dealing  with  the  cultural 
impact  of  major  technology  changes, 
and  selecting  the  appropriate  tools 
and  processes  for  your  environment 
will  be  discussed. 


The  Impact  of  Technology 
Innovations  on  IT  Economics 


Louis  Burns 
Director,  Marketing 

Intel  Corporation 


Competing  in  tomorrow’s  markets 
means  learning  to  operate  in  a  global 
economy  and  finding  new  ways  to 
meet  customer  needs.  New  technol¬ 
ogy  innovations  can  provide  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  cope  with  and  even  exploit 
the  accelerating  pace  of  change.  This 
session  highlights  how  technology 
innovations  will  impact  your  strate¬ 
gies  by  changing  the  economics  of  IT. 


Corporate  Strategies  Update  on 
Workgroup  Computing 


Gene  Cort 
Vice  President 
Information  Systems 
&  Support 

Lotus  Development 
Corporation 


New  data  object  types  such  as  graph¬ 
ics,  voice,  fax,  image  and  video  will 
be  integrated  with  numbers  and  text 
into  application  processing.  Mixed 
hardware  and  system  environments 
have  become  commonplace  and  are 
increasingly  being  connected  to  net¬ 


works.  Both  individuals  and  work¬ 
groups  are  demanding  products  that 
operate  across  networks,  provide 
ease-of-use  features  that  improve 
productivity,  and  facilitate  the  flow 
and  communication  of  information. 


Forward  Deployment  of  Information 
for  Above  the  Line  Impact 


Jeremy  Davis 
President 

Sales  Technologies 

Courtesy  of  Nielsen 
Marketing  Research 


Increasingly,  IT  is  being  challenged 
to  deploy  technologies  to  drive  the 
revenue  stream.  In  the  consumer 
packaged-goods  industry,  initiatives 
such  as  ECR  (Efficient  Consumer 
Response  —  “just  in  time”  distribu¬ 
tion)  are  causing  IT  professionals  to 
deploy  technologies  and  information 
as  revenue  drivers. 


The  Agile  Enterprise: 
The  Role  of  Technology 


Senior  Consultant 


In  this  period  of  tough  economics 
and  survivalist  thinking,  even  the 
best  strategies  are  irrelevant  if  they 
cannot  be  executed  quickly.  Using 
examples  from  Hewlett-Packard  and 
client  companies,  a  methodology  to 
combine  the  power  of  the  new  client/ 
server  open  system  technology  with 
empowered  work  groups  to  create  the 
agile  organization  will  be  outlined. 

Automating  the  Reengineered 
Workgroup:  The  New  Priority  for 
IS  Management 

Frank  Gens 
Vice  President 
IS  Management 
Research 

International  Data 
Corporation 

The  rush  to  reengineer  business 
processes  has  shifted  the  focus  of 
many  organizations  toward  integrat¬ 


ing  and  managing  technologies  that 
support  cross-functional  workgroup 
productivity.  Future  competitive 
business  systems  will  include  office 
suites,  workflow  managers,  messag¬ 
ing  and  document  management 
systems  and  client/server  data 
access  tools.  This  session  will  detail 
the  products,  processes,  technologies 
and  vendors. 

Building  Profits  &  Productivity 
through  Videoconferencing 

Alan  Guibord 
Director,  MIS 

PictureTel  Corporation 


Videoconferencing  provides 
interactive  communication  that  can 
dramatically  reduce  the  time-to- 
market  continuum  for  new  products, 
programs  or  services  among  work¬ 
groups  and  experts.  It  enables 
companies  to  involve  more  people  in 
the  decision  making  process,  and 
simplifies  management  of  interna¬ 
tional/long-distance  enterprises. 

This  session  will  provide  examples 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  imple¬ 
mentations  of  videoconferencing 
technology. 

When  to  Outsource:  Achieving 
Corporate  Goals  through 
Professional  Network  Services 

Robert  Koontz 
Vice  President  & 

General  Manager 
Racal  Managed  Net¬ 
work  Services  Division 
Racal-Datacom,  Inc. 

Today,  rapidly  growing  organizations 
planning  local  or  remote  network 
expansion  are  faced  with  a  tough 
decision:  commit  internal  resources 
or  outsource.  Computing  resources 
are  strategic,  and  maintaining  inter¬ 
nal  control  means  relying  on  a 
growing  network  and  on  the  skills  of 
the  personnel  who  run  it.  Determin¬ 
ing  which  method  best  achieves 
corporate  goals  is  complex. 
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Enhancing  &  Renewing 
Legacy  Systems  to  Meet  Today’s 
Business  Requirements 

Amdahl  Corporation 

Choosing  &  Managing 
Business  Systems  in  a 
Client/Server  Environment 

Paul  Lawryk 
Market  Development 
Manager 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


Studies  indicate  that  firms  move 
to  client/server  architecture  to  save 
money  or  to  increase  business  effec¬ 
tiveness.  As  software  vendors  port 
their  mission  critical  software  to 
client/server  architecture,  many  IT 
managers  will  need  to  implement 
mission  critical  applications  without 
all  the  answers  they  need.  This 
session  provides  a  summary  of  200 
commercial  customers  and  addresses 
business  value  challenges. 

The  Results  Are  In: 

Client/  Server  Solutions  That  Work 

Dave  Morehead 
Director,  Research 

IMRS 


IT  can  maximize  the  competitiveness 
of  the  entire  enterprise!  Client/server 
architecture,  Microsoft  Windows, 
SQL  databases,  OLE  and  other  op¬ 
tions  are  being  used  by  some  of  the 
world’s  biggest  and  best-known  com¬ 
panies  to  successfully  leverage  their 
resources  to  move  to  new  technology 
standards  while  continuing  to  focus 
on  business  objectives. 


The  CEO/CIO  Disconnect 


Alan  Paller 

Head,  Unix  Strategies 

Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 


The  disconnect  between  CEOs  and 
CIOs  has  been  widely  experienced 
but  rarely  examined  publicly.  CEOs 


often  blame  the  lack  of  dialogue  on 
the  CIO’s  use  of  technically  complex 
language  and  his  or  her  penchant 
for  promising  more  than  he  or  she 
can  deliver  and  for  underestimating 
the  challenges  of  IT  implementations. 
This  session  summarizes  a  discussion 
of  Fortune  1000  CEOs  on  what  must 
be  done  to  facilitate  “partnering” 
with  their  CIOs. 

Re-inventing  the  IS  Development 
&  Delivery  Process 

John  Parkinson 
Partner 

Ernst  &  Young 


Major  investments  in  new  tools  and 
processes  have  made  only  marginal 
and  unsustainable  differences  in 
customer  demand  for  more  function¬ 
ality,  usability  and  integration. 
Buried  in  masses  of  performance 
data  are  a  few  fascinating  “truths” 
for  sustained  cycle  time  compression 
for  the  IS  development  and  delivery 
process.  The  results  of  observation 
and  research  into  process  accelerators 
for  IS  development  and  delivery  will 
be  revealed. 

Downsizing:  Planning  for  Success 

Jim  Ryan 
Vice  President 
Information  Management 
Group 

Data  General 
Corporation 

Data  General  has  transformed  itself 
from  a  manufacturer  of  proprietary 
minicomputers  to  an  open  systems 
company.  The  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Group’s  mission  is  being 
achieved  through  consolidation, 
standardization,  deployment  of 
new  applications  and  process  im¬ 
provement.  In  this  session  you  will 
learn  how  the  company  has  reduced 
its  worldwide  MIS  expense  by 
$39  million  over  the  last  six  years. 


Business  Objects: 

A  Client/Server  Strategy 


Keith  Short 
Director,  Advanced 
Development 

Texas  Instruments 


Businesses  facing  pressure  to 
improve  their  performance  are  find¬ 
ing  that  client/server  technology  is 
well-suited  to  building  applications 
that  support  reengineered  business 
processes.  But  a  new  development 
approach  is  required,  bringing 
together  the  needs  of  empowered 
desktop  users  with  enterprise  data 
and  business  rules.  This  session  will 
describe  a  new  approach  to  building 
an  open,  scalable  repository. 

How  Can  Today’s  Database 
Technology  Meet  Tomorrow’s 
Scalability  Demands? 

Steve  Sommer 
Vice  President 
Marketing 

Informix  Software,  Inc. 


Corporations  are  demanding  and 
generating  more  data,  creating  a 
performance  crisis  in  open  systems 
information  management  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  challenge  is  how  to  manage, 
administer  and  analyze  the  vast 
amounts  of  data  being  collected.  We 
must  consider  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  and  emerging  requirements 
for  database  technologies,  including 
the  latest  trends  in  hardware  and 
application  development. 

The  CIO  as  the  Champion  of  Change: 
Who  Knows  Your  Customers? 

Corporate  Vice  President 


The  question  is  no  longer  who  within 
your  company  owns  your  customer, 
but  who  knows  your  customer?  CIOs 
are  uniquely  positioned  to  champion 
the  integration  of  mission-critical 


data  with  external  data  sources  to 
deliver  an  information  infrastructure. 
The  session  will  cover  strategies  for 
building  knowledge-based  decisions 
support  applications  that  allow  the 
IT  organization  to  increase  its  strate¬ 
gic  “value  added”  and  positively  im¬ 
pact  the  bottom  line. 

Rules  for  Successfully 
Deploying  Client/Server 
Applications  for  the  Enterprise 

Gupta  Corporation 

Client/server  software  will  play  a  key 
role  in  rapidly  improving  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  organizations.  However, 
implementing  successful  client/ 
server  applications  can  be  a  more 
formidable  task  than  planning  for 
them.  A  Gupta  representative  will 
offer  a  clear  set  of  rules  to  follow  to 
ensure  that  projects  are  “enterprise 
savvy,”  readily  accepted  by  users 
and  meeting  the  productivity  gains 
expected  of  them. 


Seamless  Integration  of  Printers 
in  Heterogeneous,  Multi-Protocol 
Environments:  What  are  the  Issues? 


Anthony  D.  Deakins 
Managing  Director 

Abraham,  McDonald 
and  Associates,  Inc. 

Courtesy  of  QMS,  Inc. 


The  value  of  integrating  print  systems 
into  heterogeneous,  multi-protocol 
environments  poses  a  significant 
challenge.  This  presentation  offers 
insight  into  the  issues  that  must  be 
considered  by  today’s  information 
executives  when  introducing  printing 
resources  into  complex  networking 
environments.  Obstacles,  benefits 
and  solutions  for  seamless  integration 
will  be  examined. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 


Sunday,  October  23 


7:00pm-9:00pm 

Networking  Reception 


Monday,  October  24 

9:00am-10:00am 

Companion  Breakfast 

12:15pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon  with  Conference 
Participants 

l:30pm-5:30pm 

Colossal  Cave  Tour 

(Optional) 

6:45pm-7:30pm 

Reception 

7:30pm 

Dinner,  Entertainment  & 
Tournament  Awards  Ceremony 


Tuesday,  October  25 


7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Conference 
Participants 

12:30pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon  with  Conference 
Participants 

5:30pm-6:30pm 

Reception  with  Peter  Drucker 


Wednesday,  October  26 


7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Conference 
Participants 

Enrollment  in  the  companion  meal 
program  is  necessary  to  attend  meals, 
receptions  and  entertainment.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  this  program  does  not  include 
conference  session  attendance.  An 
optional  tour  of  the  Colossal  Cave  is 
available  for  companions.  A  companion 
breakfast  is  scheduled  for  Monday 
morning  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
meet.  A  CIO  companion  guide  will 
greet  companions,  review  the  planned 
activities  and  answer  any  questions. 


Tucson’s 

Westin 

La  Paloma  Resort 

Surrounded  by  Sonoran 
desert  gardens  and  natural 
rock  formations  twenty-nine 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  Westin  La  Paloma  is 
one  of  the  premier  resorts  in 
America.  Nestled  against 
the  Santa  Catalina 
mountains,  the  resort  has 
twelve  tennis  courts  — 
perfect  for  the  tennis  clinic 
and  round-robin  with 
Vitas  Gerulaitis  (courtesy 
of  Computer  Associates)  — 
indoor  racquetball,  Nautilus 
equipment  and  a  personal 
services  center.  Jack  Nick- 
laus  designed  the  golf  course, 
which  has  been  named  one 
of  the  “Top  75  Resort 
Courses”  in  the  country. 
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AgCIOM 

Acxiom  Corporation,  established  in  1969,  is  a  pioneer  in  consumer- 
based  information  integration  services  for  Fortune  500  companies 
and  other  firms  with  very  large  database  requirements.  Mission-criti¬ 
cal  data  from  multiple  internal  systems  is  integrated  with  external 
data  at  the  customer  and  household  level  to  provide  powerful  knowl¬ 
edge-based  decision  support  applications  —  which  drive  critical  busi¬ 
ness  decisions  and  give  a  competitive  advantage.  Headquartered  in 
Conway,  Arkansas,  Acxiom  has  offices  throughout  the  US  and  UK. 

amdahl 

Amdahl  Corporation  was  founded  in  1970  and  has  built  an  enviable 
reputation  for  providing  high-quality  data  processing  systems  and 
services  used  in  both  IBM-compatible  and  open  computing  environ¬ 
ments.  Today,  Amdahl  is  a  major  supplier  of  large-scale  mainframe 
computers,  data  storage  subsystems,  UNIX  system  servers  and  soft¬ 
ware,  applications  development  and  production  software  and  a  broad 
array  of  educational,  consulting  and  systems  support  services. 

(Computer ■ 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  is  the  leading  independent 
software  company  in  the  world.  CA  develops,  markets  and  supports 
integrated  systems  management,  information  and  business  applica¬ 
tions  software  for  a  broad  range  of  mainframe,  midrange  and  desktop 
computers.  CA  serves  the  international  marketplace  through  direct 
operations  in  29  countries. 

If  Data  General 

Data  General  Corporation  is  an  open  systems  company  specializing 
in  servers,  storage  products  and  services  for  information  systems 
users  worldwide.  Since  the  introduction  of  AViiON  servers  in  1989, 
open  systems  sales  have  grown  to  86%  of  our  product  revenues. 
AViiON  servers,  the  DG/UX  operating  system,  and  CLARiiON  stor¬ 
age  form  a  robust  foundation  for  delivering  common  sense  solutions 
to  large  enterprises.  AViiON  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  UNIX  market 
and  in  customer  satisfaction. 

For  30  years,  EDS  has  helped  customers  achieve  measurable  results 
through  information  technology  —  from  improving  quality  to  gaining 
market  share.  EDS  has  70,000  employees  worldwide  serving  more 
than  8,000  customers.  In  1993,  EDS  posted  revenues  of  $8.5  billion, 
which  is  consistent  with  a  historically  strong  financial  performance. 
EDS  provides  a  full  range  of  services  that  include:  consulting,  sys¬ 
tems  development,  systems  integration,  systems  management  and 
process  management 

i!l  Ernst  &  Young 

Ernst  &  Young  is  the  largest  integrated  professional  services  firm 
in  the  US  and  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Our  management  con¬ 
sulting  practice  is  a  leader  in  business  process  reengineering,  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement  and  information  technology.  The  Boston-based 
Ernst  &  Young  Center  for  Business  InnovationSM  is  leading  the 
industry  in  new  ways  to  empower  business  through  people,  process, 
systems  and  technology.  And  our  Las  Colinas  Center  for  Information 
Technology  Planning  and  Delivery  is  dedicated  to  continuing 
development  of  world-class  methodologies. 

GUPTA 

Gupta  Corporation  created  the  PC  client/server  systems  software 
market  by  delivering  the  first  suite  of  SQL  database  products  and 
GUI  application  development  tools  exclusively  for  networked  PCs. 
Smooth  integration  of  Gupta  applications  and  databases  into  the 
enterprise  is  provided  via  a  comprehensive  array  of  connectivity 
products.  Gupta  has  consistently  worked  to  satisfy  the  critical 
requirements  of  corporate  data  processing  with  the  flexible,  respon¬ 
sive  technologies  associated  with  PC  networks.  Gupta’s  market¬ 
leading  PC  client/server  products  will  propel  anticipated  1993 
revenues  to  $57  million. 

Whp 1  HEWLETT® 
mLUM  PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  is  an  international  manufacturer  of  mea¬ 
surement  and  computation  products  and  systems  recognized  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  quality  and  support.  HP  is  the  second-largest  computer 
company  in  the  United  States,  with  computer  revenues  in  excess  of 
$15.6  billion  in  its  1993  fiscal  year.  The  company’s  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  used  in  industry,  business,  engineering,  science,  medicine 
and  education  in  approximately  110  countries.  HP  has  96,200  em¬ 
ployees  and  had  revenue  of  $20.3  billion  in  its  1993  fiscal  year. 

m  IDC/TIS 

1  DC/Technology  Investment  Strategies  (IDC/TIS)  provides  advisory 
and  research  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  IT  professionals.  IDC/TIS 
subscription  services  offer  farsighted  practical  advice  based  on  pro¬ 
prietary  research  focusing  on  strategic,  tactical  and  implementation 
IT  issues  for  the  business  enterprise.  IDC  has  over  250  analysts  with 
expertise  in  current  and  emerging  information  technologies,  a  world¬ 
wide  client  base  of  over  3,700  corporations  and  an  annual  publication 
list  of  more  than  2,000  IT-related  written  research  reports. 

IMRS® 

FINANCIAL  INTELLIGENCE ® 

IMRS  develops  software  for  enterprise-level  financial  management 
applications  in  a  client/server  environment.  Founded  in  1981,  the 
company’s  integrated  approach  to  financial  management  provides 
access  to  summarized,  enterprise-wide  views  and  underlying  sup¬ 
porting  detail.  IMRS  focuses  on  end  user  needs  while  working  in 
partnership  with  IS  professionals  to  address  the  diverse  transaction 
processing,  accounting,  and  financial  information  needs  of  large 
corporations.  With  availability  of  worldwide  support  and  services, 
IMRS  provides  a  complete  international  solution  set. 

TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 
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U  INFORMIX 

Informix  Software,  Inc.  is  the  leading  supplier  of  high  performance, 
parallel  processing  database  technology  for  open  systems.  Informix’s 
database  servers  are  the  number  one  choice  of  hardware  manufac¬ 
turers  for  publishing  Transaction  Processing  Council  benchmarks 
for  UNIX-based  systems.  Informix  products  also  include  development 
tools  for  creating  client/server  production  applications,  decision  sup¬ 
port  systems,  and  ad-hoc  query  interfaces,  and  connectivity  software 
that  allows  information  to  be  shared  transparently  from  PCs  to 
mainframes  within  the  corporate  computing  environment. 

inlel. 

Intel  Corporation,  the  world’s  largest  chip  maker,  is  also  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  networking  and  communications  products.  Intel’s 
mission  is  to  supply  the  electronic  building  blocks  for  the  new  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  industry  —  an  industry  in  which  many 
key  products  are  built  around  technologies  that  Intel  has  helped  pio¬ 
neer,  including  the  invention  of  the  microprocessor  in  1971.  Today, 
approximately  80  percent  of  all  computers,  from  subnotebooks  to 
supercomputers,  run  on  Intel  microprocessors.  Increasingly,  those 
systems  are  used  in  client/server  solutions,  workgroup  to  enterprise 
and  continue  to  run  current  and  future  O/S  and  application  software. 

SSLBMS 

LBMS,  Inc.  is  a  leading  provider  of  process  management  tools  for 
Fortune  1000  organizations.  The  company’s  products  leverage  bene¬ 
fits  of  workgroup  computing  and  open  partnerships  to  address  the 
complex  demands  of  application  development  in  organizations  with 
heterogeneous  computing  environments.  LBMS’  products  can  be 
used  individually,  as  components  in  a  mixed-vendor  client/  server 
environment,  or  together  in  a  seamless  application  development 
toolset.  LBMS  tools  operate  in  an  open  LAN  server-based  repository 
system  ensuring  consistency,  integrity  and  completeness  in  the 
application  development  process. 

Lotus  Development  Corporation  (NASDAQ:LOTS),  founded  in 

1982,  offers  high  quality  software  products  and  support  services 
that  reflect  the  company’s  unique  understanding  of  the  new  ways  in 
which  individuals  and  businesses  must  work  together  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess.  Lotus’  innovative  approach  is  evident  in  a  new  class  of  applica¬ 
tions  that  allows  information  to  be  accessed  and  communicated  in 
ways  never  before  possible,  both  within  and  beyond  organizational 
boundaries.  The  company  now  markets  its  products  in  more  than  80 
countries  worldwide  and  provides  numerous  support  services. 

P^ielsen 

Nielsen  Marketing  Research  is  the  global  leader  in  providing  mar¬ 
keting  and  decision  support  solutions.  As  a  strategic  partner  with 
the  world’s  top  consumer  packaged-goods  companies,  Nielsen  has 
been  the  primary  supplier  of  information-based  systems  and  analy¬ 
sis  for  nearly  70  years.  Nielsen  built  the  decision  support  business 
overseas  and  today  operates  in  more  than  33  countries  worldwide. 
Nielsen  Marketing  Research  is  a  company  of  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corporation  (DNB). 

■a  PictureTel 

PictureTel  Corporation,  the  world  leader  in  videoconferencing  tech¬ 
nology,  is  “redefining  the  way  the  world  meets.”  The  company  devel¬ 
ops,  manufactures  and  markets  a  full  range  of  visual  communica¬ 
tions  solutions  from  the  desktop  to  the  auditorium,  supported  by 
offices  in  over  100  cities  in  50  countries.  To  provide  products  and 
solutions  that  are  in  step  with  the  strategic  technologies  of  the  ’90s, 
PictureTel  is  working  with  the  leaders  in  computing,  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  software  and  the  most  respected  organizations  in  a  variety 
of  vertical  markets. 

A  leader  in  the  desktop  and  networked  print  systems  market, 

QMS,  Inc.  is  committed  to  exceeding  our  customers’  expectations  by 
providing  the  best  products,  best  support  and  best  service  available. 
Our  high  quality  products,  professional  service,  advanced  technology 
and  “lifetime  customer”  philosophy  have  helped  QMS  establish  a 
solid  worldwide  customer  base.  Our  award-winning  product  line  in¬ 
cludes  thermal  transfer  and  high  resolution  color  laser  printers,  as 
well  as  monochrome  laser  systems  for  environments  ranging  from 
the  desktop  to  networked  production  printing. 

Racal-Datacom" 

Racal-Datacom,  Inc.  is  an  independent  provider  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  products,  systems  and  services  designed  to  meet  the  business 
objectives  of  corporations  and  government  organizations.  The  com¬ 
pany  offers  solutions  for  the  implementation,  integration,  manage¬ 
ment  and  support  of  enterprise  networks  from  the  desktop  through 
local  area  and  wide  area  networks.  Racal-Datacom  offers  a  broad 
range  of  LAN  AVAN  products,  all  managed  by  a  single  network  man¬ 
agement  system  and  all  supported  by  a  full  range  of  network  services. 

♦ Sun 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  founded  in  1982,  is  a  Fortune  120  company 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  general-purpose  workstation  market,  having 
launched  the  now  popular  concept  of  open  systems.  Sun’s  client- 
server  computing  solutions  include  networked  UNIX  workstations 
and  multiprocessing  servers.  According  to  analysts,  the  company’s 
products  command  the  largest  share  of  one  of  the  computer  indus¬ 
try’s  fastest  growing  market  segments:  workstations  and  servers 
(42.3%,  1993*).  Sun  is  the  exclusive  computer  supplier  to  the  1994 
World  Cup.  *  Source:  IDC  March  1994 

W  Tcvse 

Instruments 

Texas  Instruments  offers  a  broad  range  of  business  and  information 
technology  products  and  services  that  allows  companies  to  quickly 
respond  to  market  demand,  provide  excellent  customer  service,  and 
ensure  the  delivery  of  quality  goods  and  services.  TI’s  IEF™  for 
client/server  is  the  first  model-driven  development  environment  for 
client/server  application  styles  on  multiple  platforms.  The  world’s 
largest  companies  generate  applications  with  the  IEF  to  add  compet¬ 
itive  advantage  and  enable  change  within  their  information  systems. 

TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


PERSPECTIVES 


IT  Economics:  Business  Value 
&  Profit  Maximization 

Sunday,  October  23 -Wednesday,  October  26,  1994 
Westin  La  Paloma  "Tucson,  Arizona 


Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Elizabeth  Blais.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 

CIO  Communications  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


MAIL  STOP 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


PHONE 


FAX 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 


NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $1,695. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  category. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $126 
Golf  must  be  prepaid. 

Club  rental  is  available. 

O  Tennis  Tournament 
( Complimentary) 

Colossal  Cave 

O  Attendee:  $32  O  Companion:  $32 

◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($195) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference- 
related  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment  and  companion 
get  acquainted  breakfast.  Conference 
session  attendance  not  included. 


Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Westin  La  Paloma.  We  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  early  by  call¬ 
ing  the  hotel  at  800-876-3683.  Be  sure 
to  identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference 
rate.  Please  make  your  reservations 
early.  All  unreserved  rooms  will  be 
released  on  9123/94.  Hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  /  cancellations  and  charges  are 
your  responsibility.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government  / 
military  participants. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American  at 
800-433-1790  and  reference  Star 
File  4S0404D5.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B291108. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  Tucson  airport. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays,  con¬ 
ference  materials  and  scheduled  meals. 
Transportation  and  hotel  are  your 
responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
10/14/94  without  penalty.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  received  after  10/14/94.  You 

may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 


O  Credit  card  # 


O  AMEX  O  VISA  O  MC  Exp.. 
Signature: _ 


CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


TIA  PBA  TIS  PBS  TIO  CH  HHL 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0241 


You’ve  upgraded  just  about 
everything  else.  Now  make  those 
technology  investments  really  pay 
off  by  upgrading 
your  people  with  the 
right  training.  All  it 
takes  is  a  call  to 
ExecuTrain,  the  com 
puter  training  leader. 

While  millions 
are  spent  each  year 
on  technology  in  the 
quest  for  productivi¬ 
ty,  training  is  surfacing  as  the 
missing  link  to  achieving  greater 


Independent  studies 
of  ExecuTrain  clients 
show  one  day  of 
training  can  improve 
productivity  30%. 


productivity  and  ROI.  In  fact, 
when  an  independently  conducted 
study  asked  business  decision 
makers  about  ways  to  increase 
productivity,  more  than  60%  rated 
training  as  more  important  than 
business  process  redesign,  net¬ 
working,  more  powerful  hardware 
and  friendlier  software. 

Just  one  day  of  ExecuTrain 
training  can  increase  user  pro¬ 
ductivity  30%  or  more.  And  our 
unique,  easy-to-understand  course¬ 
ware  and  outstanding  instructors 
make  it  easy  to  pick  up  new 


computer  concepts.  Best  of  all, 
ExecuTrain  offers  free,  unlimited 
telephone  support,  more  than 
90  locations  worldwide,  and  a 
money-back  guarantee. 

So  make  sure  you  upgrade  the 
“software”  that  can  make  the 
biggest  difference  in  your  produc¬ 
tivity.  Call  ExecuTrain  today  to 
Upgrade  Your  People. 

H  ExecuTrain. 

The  Computer  Training  Leader 

1-800-535-9479 


©1994  ExecuTrain  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  ExecuTrain  and  the  ExecuTrain  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  ExecuTrain  Corporation. 


The 

difference 

between 

rehearsal 

and 

performance 

is . 

experience. 


Why  IBM  for  Client/Server. 

Client/server  computing  is  great  for  your 
people  because  it  gives  them  easier  access  to 
more  information.  Its  great  for  your  business 

because  it  removes  barriers  between  exist¬ 
ing  systems,  giving  you  new  flexibility  to 
improvise,  to  reorganize,  to  reengineer. 

So  your  question  isn’t  whether  to 
explore  client/server,  it’s  what  to  look  for 
in  the  people  who  help  you,  and  here’s  a 
suggestion.  If  they  don’t  have  a  long  list  of 
references  in  multiplatform,  multivendor 
integration  and  if  they  don’t  have  solid 
knowledge  of  your  kind  of  business,  call 
someone  who  has.  Someone  like  IBM. 

We  have  more  experience  with  more 
kinds  of  platforms,  networks  and  industry 
applications  than  anyone.  So  when  we 
custom-tailor  your  solution,  we  can  be  more 
objective  about  your  options  than  single - 
platform  vendors  and  more  aware  of  your 
needs  than  third-party  consultants. 

Also,  we  keep  careful  track  of  every¬ 
thing  we  learn.  Each  client/server  solution  is 
unique,  but  we’ll  compare  your  situation 
with  ones  we’ve  faced  before  to  give  you  the 
direct  benefit  of  real-world  experience. 
What’s  more,  we  can  help  you  at  any  stage  — 
from  initial  consulting  to  implementation— 
and  we  now  have  40  IBM  Open  System 
Centers  worldwide  for  testing  multivendor 
solutions  before  installation. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  a  vendor’s  rehearsal, 
and  with  us  you  won’t  be.  We’ve  built  hundreds  of 
successful  client/server  solutions,  and  we’re  eager 
to  help  you  with  yours. 


For  a  quick  response,  ask 
for  extension  “star” 802  at 


1800  IBM-3333. 


TRENDLINES 


occurs  twice  annually  and 
employees  become  stock¬ 
holders  after  their  first  year. 
Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  and 
Web  Converting  Inc.  are 
among  the  other  CIO-lOO 
companies  that  have  found 
such  programs  to  be  power¬ 
ful  incentives. 

At  Johnsonville  Foods  Inc., 
this  attitude  toward  compen¬ 
sation  has  been  around  for 
years.  Until  recently, 
employees  were  compensat¬ 
ed  for  any  new  skills  they 
mastered.  Now  those  skills 
must  be  dictated  by  cus¬ 
tomer  needs.  “All  of  our  goal 
setting,  all  of  our  perfor¬ 
mance  expectations  flow 
horizontally  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  says  CEO  Ralph 
Stayer. 

Managers  are  evaluated 
on  the  performance  of  the 
people  they  coach:  Teams 
provide  feedback  on  coaches’ 
contributions  to  their  suc¬ 
cess.  Profit  sharing  is  based 
on  an  individual’s  perfor¬ 
mance  as  evaluated  by  his  or 
her  fellow  employees. 

Monthly  bonuses  are  tied 
to  the  bottom-line  results 
that  employees  produce  for 
their  customers.  “MIS  will 
put  out  performance  com¬ 
mitments  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,”  explains  Ed 
Ogurek,  Johnsonville’s 
director  of  member  informa¬ 
tion  services.  “At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  customer 
will  rate  our  performance 
based  on  that  agreement.  If 
there’s  a  disparity,  only  a 
percentage  of  the  bonus  will 
be  paid,  depending  upon  the 
consensus  of  the  team 
members.” 

The  company  used  to 
award  bonuses  every  six 
months,  but  “that  was  a 
terrible  mistake,”  says  Stay¬ 
er.  “The  more  often  you  do 
it,  the  faster  the  cycle  for 
learning.  I’d  do  it  every 
week  if  I  could.”  WM 


Inventive  Incentives 

Management  specialist 
Bob  Nelson  believes  that 
money  is  not  the  only — and 
not  even  the  best — way  to 
motivate  people.  His  new 
book,  1001  Ways  to  Reward 
Employees  (Workman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc.,  1994),  is  an 
eclectic  compilation  of  work¬ 
er-recognition  programs. 

Here,  according  to  Nelson’s 
book,  are  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  00-100  companies  have 
chosen  to  reward  their  em¬ 
ployees  for  working  hard, 
performing  well — or  simply 
existing: 

■  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  names 
cellular  sites  after  top  em¬ 
ployees. 

■  FedEx  inscribes  the 
names  of  employees’  chil¬ 
dren  in  big  letters  on  new 


planes.  Children 
are  chosen  by  lot¬ 
tery  and  flown  to 
the  manufactur¬ 
ing  site  for  the 
christening. 

■  General 
Electric  Co. 
employees  get 
a  cash  bonus  for 
every  six  months’  perfect  at¬ 
tendance. 

■  Intel  Corp.  gives  employ¬ 
ees  who  have  been  with  the 
company  seven  years  eight 
weeks  of  paid  vacation  on 
top  of  their  usual  vacation. 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  owns 
recreation  areas  in  places 
like  the  Poconos,  Colorado 
and  the  German  Alps  where 
employees  can  spend  low- 
cost  vacations. 


■  Hallmark 
Cards  Inc. 
allows  em¬ 
ployees  to 
invite  their 
friends  compa¬ 
nywide  (typical¬ 
ly  200-1,000 
people)  to  share 
their  25th-an- 
niversary  cake. 

■  Nucor  Corp.  offers  a  col¬ 
lege  scholarship  to  children 
of  employees  with  at  least 
two  years  with  the  company. 

■  Worthington  Industries 
Inc.  offers  production  work¬ 
ers  inexpensive  haircuts  in 
plant  barbershops  on  compa¬ 
ny  time. 

■  Ben  &  Jerry’s  Homemade 
Inc.  gives  every  worker  three 
pints  of  ice  cream.  ■■ 
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might  say  the  ev- 
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eryday  low  prices. 
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If  you  ask  a  com¬ 

w 

sS 

u 

petitor,  they’ll  say 

it’s  the  logistics 

system  or  the 

prices  they  get 

from  their  suppli¬ 
ers.  That’s  not 

what  Sam  Walton 

said.  He  said,  ‘The 

reason  Wal-Mart’s 

successful  is  that 

we’re  better  at 

changing  than  the 

other  guy.’  ” 

— Michael  Hammer 

Great  Expectations 

For  IS  executives  in  New  World  Order  companies, 
“doing”  increasingly  means  “helping  others  to  do.” 
CIO-lOO  winner  Johnsonville  Foods  Inc.  based  in  Kohler, 
Wis.,  for  example,  offers  this  definition  of  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  of  the  CIO  as  coach:  Transfers  ownership  and 
responsibility  to  the  team  members  doing  the  work; 
participates  in  removing  obstacles;  contributes  ideas; 
sets  expectations;  challenges  and  enables  the  MIS  mem¬ 
bers;  provides  focus  and  leadership  of  the  electronic  data- 
processing  systems,  telecommunications  and  program¬ 
ming  activities,  including  systems  design,  programming  of 
procedures  and  operation  of  the  computer  equipment; 
provides  coaches  with  direction  and  leadership  in  comput¬ 
er  applications  development  and  computer  operations  for 
the  corporation;  and  provides  advice  and  counsel  to  other 
coaches  concerning  the  application  of  computing  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  corporate  requirements.  HI 
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Control  your  world  from  the  desktop 


Centralized  control  of  your  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  environment  is  now 
possible.  With  PATROL, 
from  BMC  Software,  Inc., 
you  have  automated  man¬ 
agement  of  your  computers, 
resources,  databases  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Plus,  you  can  monitor  and 
administer  your  systems  from  a  sin¬ 
gle,  graphical  console. 

That  means  maximum  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency.  Continuous  avail¬ 
ability.  And  the  ability  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  your  distributed  strategy. 


DISTRIBUTED 

SYSTEMS 

MANAGEMENT 


Utilizing  intelligent-agent  tech¬ 
nology,  PATROL  continuously  mon¬ 
itors  and  manages  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  environment. 
_  Problems  can  be  either  auto¬ 
matically  corrected  or  the  administra¬ 
tor  notified  for  manual  intervention. 

PATROL’S  automated  actions 
come  from  loadable  libraries  of 
expertise  that  are  available  for  popu¬ 
lar  systems.  And  its  open  architec¬ 
ture  ensures  that  as  your  environ¬ 
ment  changes,  new  systems  will  be 
supported. 


This  is  the  control  of  distributed 
systems  you’ve  needed.  Find  out 
more  about  PATROL  by  calling 
BMC  Software  at  713  918-8800  or 

800  278-4BMC. 


© 

SOFTWARE 


The  Experience.  The  Technology.  The  Future. 

BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  m  Australia.  Canada,  Denmark.  France. 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  Netherlands.  Spam  and  the  United  Kingdom 
BMC  Software  is  a  registered  U  S  trademark  of  BMC  Software,  Inc. 

©  1994.  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


TRENDLINES 


“COMPANIES  THAT 
do  seem  to  be 
able  to  sustain 
excellence.. .are 
more  willing  to  try 
things  and  be  the 
first.  I  used  to 
joke  to  corporate 
audiences  that  I 
would  get  asked 
by  lots  of  compa¬ 
nies  to  come  and 
help  them  be 
more  innovative, 
and  their  first 
question  would  be, 
‘Who  else  is  doing 
it?  Well,  we  want 
more  innovation, 
we  just  don’t  want 
to  be  the  first.’  ” 

— Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter 


A  Disordered 
State 

John  Edwards’  State  of  the 
Art  column  on  logistics 
software  in  the  June  15  issue 
of  CIO  (“Going  Places,”  Page 
70)  presented  readers  with 
an  unintended  puzzle  to 
solve.  For  reasons  that  so  far 
escape  us,  the  text  on  the 
top  of  pages  72  and  73  was 
flopped,  making  the  piece 
more  than  a  little  hard  to 
follow.  We  apologize  for  the 
error.  IH 


WHAT  AMERICA 
DOES  RIGHT 

LEARNING  FROM 
COMPANIES  THAT 
PUT  PEOPLE  FIRST 

By  Robert  H.  Waterman  Jr. 
W.W.  Norton  &  Co. 

(New  York),  1994 
318  pages,  $23 

Robert  H.  Waterman 
is  back,  still  search¬ 
ing  for  excellence  in 
corporate  America  and 
this  time  finding  it  among 
the  little  people.  Not  that 
the  author  and  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  has  low¬ 
ered  his  sights,  but  this 
time  around  his  emphasis 
is  on  those  middle  man¬ 
agers  and  front-line  em¬ 
ployees  who  give  feet  to 
grand-sounding  corporate 
mission  statements.  Yes, 
What  America  Does  Right 
plows  again  the  well- 
tilled  soil  of  leadership, 
autonomy  and  ownership 
issues.  But  the  book 
achieves  fresh  growth  by 
concentrating  on  how 
management  theory 
translates  into  workplace 
practice  and  how  high¬ 
flying  ideals  play  out  for 
people  on  the  ground. 

Waterman’s  motivation 
hasn’t  changed  much 
since  he  co-authored  In 
Search  of  Excellence  (with 
Tom  Peters)  more  than  a 
decade  ago.  In  this  book, 
as  in  much  of  his  other 
writing  since  then,  he 
challenges  companies  to 
improve  their  health  by 
observing  the  most  orga¬ 
nizationally  fit  among 
them.  Waterman’s 
paragons  include  many  of 
the  usual  suspects  (Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble,  Motorola 


Inc.,  FedEx) 

and  a  few  odd  ducks  (PS. 

94  in  the  Bronx,  the  Stead¬ 
man  Hawkins  Clinic  in 
Vail,  Colo.).  Some  previous 
management  exemplars  — 
notably  IBM  Corp. — have 
predictably  missed  the  cut 
this  time,  but  as  Waterman 
points  out,  the  trick  is  to 
“learn  from  the  best  while 
they’re  good  and  move  on 
when  they  lose  their 
edge.” 

There’s  a  certain  fly-on- 
the-wall  quality  to  the  case 
studies  in  the  book.  Water¬ 
man  has  obviously  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  observ¬ 
ing  the  daily  goings-on  at 
his  subject  companies, 
most  of  them  outside  the 
boardroom.  His  stated  aim 
in  doing  so  is  to  separate 
the  sustainable  from  the 
ephemeral.  To  truly  under¬ 
stand  why  a  company  suc¬ 
ceeds,  he  argues,  you  must 
look  at  how  it  is  organized: 
“At  a  minimum,  this  in¬ 
cludes  attention  to  sys¬ 
tems  and  processes, the 
shared  values  in  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  way  leadership 
shows  what  it  deems  im¬ 
portant  by  what  it  chooses 
to  pay  attention  to,  the  var¬ 
ious  sets  of  skills  of  the 
people  employed  and  the 
structure.” 

To  get  at  these  factors, 
Waterman  has  sought  the 
perspectives  of  numerous 
mid-  and  low-level  employ¬ 
ees.  For  example,  FedEx’s 


balance  of  control  and  au¬ 
tonomy  is  explained  by  a 
package  tracer  in  terms  of 
how  it  affects  her  job;  a 
technician  at  a  P&G  plant 
in  Lima,  Ohio,  describes 
how  she  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  hiring  committee 
decide  which  job  applicants 
will  best  fit  with  the  rest  of 
the  organization.  These 
employees  can  deliver  a 
clear  and  concrete  picture 
of  why  the  company  works 
for  them.  They  can  also  be 
frankly  critical  in  the  rare 
instances  when  it  doesn’t 
— as  when  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.  closed  a  large  San  An¬ 
tonio  factory,  for  example. 
(“They  weren’t  big  enough 
to  live  up  to  their  responsi¬ 
bility,”  complains  one  for¬ 
mer  employee.) 

So  what  makes  these 
companies  so  hot?  Water¬ 
man  is  loath  to  lay  down  - 
too  many  guiding  princi¬ 
ples.  But  he  does  empha¬ 
size  his  subjects’  tendency 
to  break  into  small,  rela¬ 
tively  autonomous  units; 
their  strategy  of  organizing 
downward  with  the  aim  of 
pleasing  customers  and 
employees  rather  than 
bosses;  and  their  ability  to 
manage  change  through 
“adhocracies,”  normally 
embodied  in  cross-func¬ 
tional  project  teams,  task 
forces  and  the  like. 

While  Waterman’s  mes¬ 
sage  is  one  of  potential  and 
renewal,  What  America 
Does  Right  is  both  a  pat  on 
the  back  and  a  cautionary 
tale.  After  all,  for  every 
company  that  is  doing  these 
things  right,  many  more  are 
doing  them  wrong.  Organi¬ 
zations  that  fail  to  learn 
from  these  examples  are 
likely  to  fail,  period. 
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Reach  new  heights  in  financial 
information  management. 

The  view  from  the  top.  The  bigger  picture.  That’s  the  Hyperion  perspective. 
Hyperion  gives  you  the  strategic  data  you  need  for  high-value  decision  making. 
Insightful  analysis.  Planning.  Top  priorities  for  leading  companies  —  and  those  on  the 
ascent.  At  IMRS,  our  software  solutions  apply  the  best  technology  available  to  the  real 
world  business  needs  of  our  users.  Hyperion  and  Hyperion  SQL  offer  companies  a  new 
point  of  view  on  managing  the  flow  of  corporate  financial  information. 

And  the  view  is  wonderful. 

IMRS 

IMRS  client/server  financial  software  applications  are  installed  in  more  than  1500  corporate  headquarter  sites 
and  thousands  of  locations  worldwide.  Call  203-321-4400 for  more  information. 


uring  the  1980s,  companies  launched  a  panoply 
of  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  competitive¬ 
ness,  including  total  quality  management  cam- 
paigns,  productivity-boosting  drives  and  pledges 

7ttT: 


to  “delight”  customers. 
But  as  management  experts  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lawler  III  and  Jay  R.  Gal¬ 
braith  observe,  initiatives  such  as 
these  have  become  de  rigeur  in 
most  companies  today.  Effective 
quality,  productivity  and  customer- 
service  programs  have  become 
competitive  necessities  in  the 
1990s.  Competitive  advantage  lies 
elsewhere. 

Where,  exactly?  Lawler  and 
Galbraith,  professors  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  organization  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  in 
Los  Angeles,  contend  in  Organiz¬ 
ing  for  the  Future  ( Jossey-Bass  Inc. 
Publishers,  1993)  that  “ultimately 
there  may  be  no  long-term  sus¬ 
tainable  advantage  except  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  manage.  The 
most  effective  organizations  adopt 


the  newest  strategic  issue  early, 
perfect  it,  institutionalize  it,  and 
move  on  to  the  next.” 

The  seventh  annual  CIO-100 
honors  organizations  that  are 
seeking  competitive  advantage 
through  management  itself.  The 
organizations  profiled  in  this  is¬ 
sue — reengineered  companies, 
virtual  companies,  learning  organi¬ 
zations,  and  reinvented  municipal 
governments  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies — are  redefining  the  way  man¬ 
agers  and  employees  create  value 
in  the  information  age.  These  New 
World  Order  companies  eschew 
old  industrial  management  models 
(specialized  tasks  structured  in  hi¬ 
erarchies)  in  favor  of  team-based, 
borderless  and  entrepreneurial  op¬ 
erations — in  essence,  organiza¬ 
tional  expressions  of  process. 


DEFINING  FEATURES 

When  your  business  consists  of  brokering 
partnerships ,  keeping  it  simple  is  smart 

Any  organization  — whether  for-profit  or 
nonprofit,  public  or  private — could  have  been 
considered  for  this  year’s  CIO-lOO  issue.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  emblematic  of  the  New  World  Order  ex¬ 
hibits  three  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

■  It  intentionally  considers  organization 
and  management  to  be  means  of  deliv¬ 
ering  key  competitive  advantage. 

■  It  is  flat,  lean  and  nimble:  fast  enough 
to  change  and  keep  ahead  of  quickly 
changing  markets  and  flexible  enough 
to  aim  diverse  products  at  unrelated 
markets,  if  the  opportunity  arises,  long 
before  competitors  take  notice. 

■  It  is  an  improvisational  company,  able  to 
(as  learning-organization  guru  Peter 
Senge  puts  it)  “continually  expand  its 
capacity  to  create  its  future.” 

■  It  has  reengineered  workflow  around  pro¬ 
cesses  or  projects  (rather  than  functional 
units). 

■  It  is  alive  with  interdisciplinary  teams; 
employees  are  empowered. 

■  Information  flows  freely  throughout  the 
company;  ditto  learning — the  organization 
as  a  whole  has  the  capacity  to  learn  and 
evolve. 

■  Innovative  salary  plans  may  lead  the 
brigade  of  incentives  for  empowerment, 
teamwork  and  organizational  learning. 

■  The  company  knows  well  its  strengths  (core 
competencies)  and  enters  into  alliances  with 
other  companies  to  quickly  exploit  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  can  just  as  quickly  dissolve  the  vir¬ 
tual  partnership  when  the  opportunity  passes 
and  create  new  alliances  with  new  partners  to 
seize  new  opportunities. 

■  The  very  borders  of  a  CIO-lOO  winner  may 
blur  at  the  edges  where  they  touch  suppliers, 
customers  and  partners. 

■  While  the  organization’s  performance  should 
ideally  be  strong,  that  is  not  a  determining  fac¬ 
tor:  The  company  may  be  pursuing  risky  mar¬ 
kets  or  emerging  from  a  downturn  and  should 
not  be  excluded  on  that  basis. 


The  organizations  that  made  the  final  list 
for  this  year’s  CIO-lOO  issue  were  selected  by 
a  distinguished  panel  of  judges,  including  man¬ 
agement  author  Tom  Peters,  reengineering 
experts  Michael  Hammer  and  James  A. 
Champy,  Harvard  Business  School’s  Rosabeth 
Moss  Kanter,  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership’s 
David  Noer  and  new-management  authors  such  as  ven¬ 
ture  capitalist  William  H.  Davidow  (The  Virtual  Corpo¬ 
ration)  and  new-paradigm  consultant  Joel  Barker  ( Fu¬ 
ture  Edge).  These  judges  worked  from  a  long  list  of 
organizations  nominated  by  a  group  of  the  nation’s 
leading  experts  on  New  World  Order  management. 

While  only  100  organizations 
are  honored  in  this  issue,  in 
truth  nearly  any  of  the  nominat¬ 
ed  organizations — and  many 
more  that  were  not  nominat¬ 
ed — deserve  equal  mention. 
Readers  should  not  consider 
this  the  list  of  new-management 
exemplars  but  rather  a  list. 
There  is  no  objective  way  to 
measure  and  grade  the  new, 
still-evolving  management 
practices  explored  in  this  is¬ 
sue.  Our  approach  to  selecting 
New  World  Order  organiza¬ 
tions  was  unabashedly  subjec¬ 
tive,  drawing  upon  both  the 
knowledge  and  the  bias  of  the 
judges.  (For  instance,  the  list 
is  skewed  toward  U.S.-based 
organizations.) 

Nor  should  readers  as¬ 
sume  that  this  year’s  CIO- 
lOO  list  is  a  directory  of  or¬ 
ganizations  located  in  the 
Promised  Land.  One  of  this 
year’s  judges,  learning-or¬ 
ganization  expert  Chris  Ar- 
gyris,  begged  off  because 
he  could  not  find  any  pure¬ 
bred  New  World  Order  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  list.  Ar- 
gyris,  Harvard  University’s 
James  Bryant  Conant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organizational 
behavior,  has  worked  with 
several  of  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners  and  finds  their  ef¬ 
forts  insufficient.  (Even 
in  the  most  highly  touted 
learning  organizations, 
managers  are  reluctant 
to  confront  embarrassing 
or  threatening  problems, 
he  contends.) 


making  A 
LIST 

Pwo  panels  of  judges  selected  this 
gear’s  CIO-lOO  winners  (see  Page  90 

tor  a  listing).  Alarge  group  of  nominat¬ 
ing  judges  suggested  193  orgaruza- 

tions,  or  divisions  of  companies,  that  fit 
CIO’s  criteria  (see  related  box) .  These 
31  nominating  judges  include  the 

reengineering  or  change-management 

partners  of  all  major  consulting  firms 
and  the  nation’s  top  experts-consul- 
tants,  academics  and  authors  in  new- 
management  trends,  such  as  team- 
based  operations,  learning 
organizations  and  new  compensation 
methodologies. 

Their  suggestions  (including  descrip¬ 
tions  of  how  these  companies  fit  the 
criteria)  were  then  passed  along  to  13 
selection  judges,  who  each  named  15 
finalists.  With  duplicated  votes,  the  se 
lection  judges’  list  amounted  to  slightly 
fewer  than  100  companies.  Govern¬ 
ment  finalists  were  chosen  by  the  Inno 
vations  in  State  and  Local  Government 
project  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government,  which 
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How  to  build  an 
upwardly  mobile 
organization. 


It  starts  with  greater  productivity. 
Productivity  that  comes  from  captur¬ 
ing  information  correctly  the  first 
time.  And  from  putting  information 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
need  it.  Where  they  need  it.  When 
they  need  it. 

That's  the  power  of  mobile  comput¬ 
ing.  And  that's  why  you  should  be 
coming  to  us. 

Because  we  have  the  tools,  the  part¬ 
nerships,  and  the  experience  to  pro¬ 
vide  end-to-end  mobile  computing 
solutions.  To  make  your  people  more 
productive.  And  your  business  more 
profitable.  In  a  lot  less  time.  With 
considerably  less  risk. 

We'll  give  you  advanced  technology 
and  proven,  industry  standard  systems 


design.  Exclusive  power  management 
systems  for  extended  battery  life.  A 
full  range  of  wireless  communication 
options.  MS-DOS  compatibility 

Plus  backlit  screens.  PCMCIA 
expandability.  And  full  field  upgrade- 
ability.  In  some  of  the  industry's  small¬ 
est,  lightest,  most  portable  packages. 
All  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
world's  second  largest  computer 
maker. 

That's  precisely  why  more  than  a 
hundred  companies  worldwide  have 


chosen  Fujitsu  mobile  computing 
solutions  for  their  upwardly  mobile 
organizations.  And  why  you  should 
call  1-800-831-3183  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  white  paper,  'TO  QUESTIONS 
THAT  MUST  BE  ANSWERED 
BEFORE  GOING  MOBILE." 

It  could  be  one  of  the  smartest 
moves  you've  ever  made. 


FUJITSU 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICROELECTRONICS 


> 


PROVISIONAL ,  SUBJECTIVE,  perhaps  incon¬ 
sistent  and  paradoxical  as  this  year’s  list  of 
companies  may  be,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  starting 
point  for  conversation  about  an  emerging  set 
of  management  issues  that  are  themselves 
paradoxical,  inconsistent,  sometimes  silly, 
sometimes  visionary — and  evolving. 

For  instance,  what  is  the  nature  of  work  in  the  post- 
reengineered  company?  In  the  interest  of  process,  the 
borders  between  functions  are  often  no  longer  clear, 
employees  work  in  teams,  and  job  responsibilities — 
perhaps  even  reporting  structures — become  ambigu¬ 
ous,  all  to  foster  increased  speed  and  flexibility.  What 
are  the  new  complexities  of  management  found  in  such 
an  environment?  And  what  are  the  lessons  learned  by 
New  World  Order  companies  as  information  (and  learn¬ 
ing)  help  to  reshape  the  business — or  create  new 


classes  of  information  haves  and  have-nots? 

Or  again,  what  are  the  consequences  of  unleashed 
innovation — that  is,  of  loosening  the  reins  on  new- 
product  development  in  the  interest  of  pushing  new 
products  out  the  door  faster?  Some  companies  have  es¬ 
tablished  relationships  with  business  partners,  perhaps 
to  take  advantage  of  virtual  opportunities  in  the  mar¬ 
ket — but  how  do  managers  from  different  organizations 
reengineer  processes  that  are  no  longer  confined  to 
clear  organizational  boundaries? 

The  companies  presented  here  are  not  the  final  word 
on  these  issues,  the  models  for  others  to  follow.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  pioneers,  exploring  a  new  terri¬ 
tory,  sometimes  succeeding  in  their  adventures  and 
sometimes  not. 

Consider  this  issue  of  CIO  a  report  from  the  frontier. 

-THOMAS  KIELY 


The  1994 
Winners 

Management  Excellence  in 
the  Age  of  Reengineering 

3Com  Corp.,  93 
3M,  58,  93 

AMIL  Health  Care,  93 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services  Corp.,  93 

Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts, 

Kentucky  Court  of  Justice,  93 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.,  42,  93 

Allied  Signal  Inc.,  93 

Analog  Devices  Inc.,  32,  93 

Andersen  Corp.,  58,  93 

Apple  Computer  Inc.,  Fountain 

Manufacturing,  93 

Applied  Energy  Services  Corp.,  The,  14, 
32,  93 

Applied  Materials  Inc.,  93 

Astra/Merck  Group  of  Merck  &  Co.  Inc.,  93 

BP  Exploration  Co.  Ltd.,  93 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.,  93 

Ben  &  Jerry’s  Homemade  Inc.,  14,  93 

Berrett-Koehler  Publishers  Inc.,  76,  93 

Bose  Corp.,  93 

Boston  Financial  Group,  The,  32,  93 
Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital,  70,  93 
Campbell  Soup  Co.,  93 
Caterpillar  Inc.,  42,  93 
Chaparral  Steel  Co.,  93 
ChartHouse  Inti.  Learning  Corp.,  93 
Chiat/Day  Inc.,  42,  93 
Chrysler  Corp.,  58,  93 
Conrail  Inc.,  93 
Corning  Inc.,  32,  42,  93 


Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc.,  93 
Dana  Corp.,  42,  93 
Deere  &  Co.,  93 

Direct  Response  Group  of  Providian 
Corp.,  93 

Eastman  Chemical  Co.,  93 

Electric  Power  Research  Institute,  42,  93 

Evergreen  State  College,  The,  70,  93 

FedEx,  14,  42,  93 

First  Chicago  Corp.,  58,  93 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  42,  93 

Galileo  Electro-Optics  Corp.,  93 

General  Electric  Co.,  14,  38,  93 

Globe  Metallurgical  Inc.,  93 

Hallmark  Cards  Inc.,  14,  58,  93 

Hanover  Insurance  Co.,  93 

Harley-Davidson  Inc.,  93 

Harris  Corp.  Aerospace  Systems 

Division,  93 

Herman  Miller  Inc.,  14,  32,  93 
Hershey  Foods  Corp.,  93 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  14,  58,  93 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Computer  Products 
Organization,  93 
Hewlett-Packard  Espanola,  S.A. 

Barcelona  Division,  93 
Hillenbrand  Industries  Inc.,  93 
Hoechst  Celanese  Corp. — Greer  and 
Salisbury,  93 

IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  32,  70,  93 
IDS  Financial  Services  Inc.,  93 
Illinois  Dept,  of  Children  and  Family 
Services,  93 

Indianapolis,  City  of,  54,  93 
Instructional  Skills  Workshop 
Program,  70,  93 
Intel  Corp.,  14,  66,  93 
J.  Baker,  93 

Johnsonville  Foods  Inc.,  14,  32,  93 
Jossey-Bass  Inc.  Publishers,  70,  93 
Kingston  Technology  Corp.,  58,  93 


L-S  Electro  Galvanizing  Co.,  32,  38,  93 
Lakeland  Regional  Medical  Center 
Inc.,  14,  70,  93 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.,  93 
Louisville,  City  of,  93 
MasterCard  International,  70,  93 
McKinsey  &  Co.  Inc.,  93 
McToy  Co.,  93 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme,  93 

Milliken  &  Co.,  14,  70,  93 

Motorola  Inc.,  14,  32,  70,  93 

New  York  Dept,  of  Sanitation/Motor 

Equipment,  93 

Nucor  Corp.,  14,  93 

Nypro  Inc.,  58,  93 

OTICON  A/S,  42,  93 

Orcon  Corp.,  93 

Oregon  Progress  Board,  70,  93 

PepsiCo  Inc.,  93 

Progressive  Insurance,  93 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  The,  93 

Sara  Lee  Direct,  32,  93 

Saturn  Corp.,  93 

SEMCO  S.A.,  93 

Springfield  ReManufacturing  Corp. — 

Heavy  Duty,  42,  93 

Teccor  Electronics  Inc.,  93 

Texas  Instruments — Malaysia  Sdn  Bhd,  93 

Tom  Peters  Group,  The,  93 

Tom’s  of  Maine,  58,  93 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc.,  93 

USDA  Forest  Service,  93 

United  Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.,  93 

United  Services  Automobile  Assoc.,  93 

W.L.  Gore  &  Associates  Inc.,  14,  32,  93 

Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.,  14,  93 

Walt  Disney  Imagineering,  93 

Web  Industries  Inc.,  14,  93 

Whirlpool  Corp.,  58,  93 

Worthington  Industries  Inc.,  14,  93 

Xerox  Corp.,  58,  93 
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Visual  Information  Access:  Across  the  Enterprise  and  Around  the  World 


GQL:  The  end- 
user  query  and 
reporting  tool 


P  a  B  L  O 

ib  <b  ®  m 


P9BLO:  The  multi¬ 
dimensional  decision 
support  tool 


For  your  free  full-size  poster  and  demo  disk,  call  800-267-0665  (in  North  America); 
613-548-4355;  fax  613-548-3608;  Internet:  marketing@andyne.on.ca 


information  access  for  multidimensional  companies 


The  big  picture 

If  your  company  doesn’t  look 
like  a  file  directory  on  a  personal 
computer,  why 
do  those  so- 
called  “GUI” 
query  tools 
display  your 
data  that  way? 

With  Andyne 
GQL  —  visual 
SQL  database 

access  from  your  Windows, 
Macintosh,  or  Unix/Motif 
desktop  —  Andyne  offers  a 
better  way  to  look  at 
corporate  information: 

Your  way 

The  GQL  view . . . 


But  is  it  art? 


!»4I 

fSai 

GQL 

PdBLO 


Andyne 

connectivity: 

AS/400 

Butler 

DB2 

Informix 

Ingres 

Netware  SQL 
ODBC 


It  takes  a  work  of  art  like  Andyne 
P-BLO  to  make  multidimensional 
data  access  and 
reporting  as  easy  as 
paint-by-numbers . 
No  matter  which 
way  you  look  at  it, 
only  PaBLO 
combines  the  tools 
to  manipulate  high- 
level  summary 
information  in  an  industrial- 
strength  package  powerful  enough 
for  even  the  largest  organizations. 
Turn  your  reports  into 
masterpieces  for  your  company’s 
own  Blue-chip  Period. 

P-BLO  profile . . . 


♦  Customizable  graphical 

Oracle 

♦  Dynamic  link  to  host  databases 

interface 

Rdb 

♦  Local  and  relational 

♦  Push-button  access  to 

SQL/DS 

information  sources 

reports 

SQL  Server 
Sunra 

♦  Sophisticated  information 

♦  Live  database  links 

Sybase 

analysis 

♦  Ad  hoc  queries 

Tandem 

♦  Drill-down  facility 

♦  Drill-down  EIS  interface 

Teradata 

♦  User-defined  calculations 

♦  DDE  capability 

UniSQL 

♦  Charting  and  graphs 

♦  Advanced  security  features 

...  and  more 

♦  Macintosh  Publish/Subscribe 

Andyne 
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If  You  Are  the  CIO  of  a  Fortune  1000 
Organization  or  Hold  Equivalent  Public  Sector 
Responsibility,  Please  Read  This  Letter. 


iqqa  RE:  Measuring  the  Return  on  Investment 

August  1, 1994  from  Information  Technology 

Dear  Executive: 

leaders  in  information  technology  and  strategy 
articulating  technology’s  return  on  investment. 

This  program,  specifically  chaired  by 

deploying  and  measuring  the  value  Director  of  Research  and  Ross 

F.  Warren  McFarlan,  Sen‘°r  Administration  at  Harvard  Business  School. 

Graham  Walker  ft»fessort"  two-day  immersion  in  IT  metrics  and 

the  January  15, 1995  issue  of  CIO. 

.  e,,rh  as  Procter  &  Gamble,  McGraw-Hill, 

Last  January,  CIOs  from  companies  s^“G°"mmani  Xerox,  America  West, 
Federal-Mogul,  the  US  Army,  Texas  U )  '  privy  t0  the  most  innovative 

Beneficial  Life  Insurance  and ^Sis January  your  opportunity  to  join  this 
thinking  in  ROLT  raetrics  to  IT. 

for  inlonnation  about  the  1995  retreat. 


Sincerely, 


U. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 
President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 
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A  MYTH  EXPLODED!  AUDITED  TESTS  SHOW  THAT  TANDEM  HIMALAYA  SERVERS  DELIVER  50% 
MORE  PERFORMANCE-AT  25%  LESS  COST-THAN  COMPARADLE  MODELS  FROM  HP. 


The  independently 


USS/TPMC* 


COST  COMPARISON 


audited  TPC-C  bench-  $3000 


mark  is  the  best  recog¬ 


nized  test  available  for 


evaluating  the  perfor¬ 


mance  and  cost  of 


servers  for  real-world, 


on-line  applications. 


So  you  can  imagine 


our  excitement  when 


the  official  TPC-C 


results  for  Tandem’s 


RISC-based  NonStop 
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HP  9000  SERIES  vs 


“ Tandem’s  Himalaya  server  pricing  is  very 
aggressive,  among  the  leaders  in  the  open  system 
industry.  Lingering  myths  about  the  costs  of 
Tandem’s  fault-tolerance  are  erased  by  this  proof.’ 

-Peter  Kastner,  Vice  President 
The  Aberdeen  Group 


servers  deliver  better 


value  than  any  of 


the  HP  models  tested. 


We  rest  our  case. 


Search  the  world  over. 


but  you  won’t  find 


better  value  in  an 


open  server.  For  a 


free  executive  sum¬ 


mary  of  the  TPC-C 


benchmark  study 


and  a  free  copy  of 


“Open  Computing 


Himalaya  K10000  open  servers  were  compared  for  Business,”  call  1-800-959-2492  ext.  817  today. 


with  several  models  from  HP’s  9000  series.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  chart,  Tandem  Himalaya 
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he  theory  and  rhetoric  driving  transitions  to  the  New  World 
Order  workplace  are  essentially  democratic,  yet  the  model 
for  what  is  happening  in  many  U.S.  companies  is  not  our 
own  American  experiment  but  rather  the  politics  of  South 


S  T  O 


R  V  t 


INC 


Hi  the  heart  ol  the  New  World 
Order  company  is  the  empow¬ 
ered  employee,  for  whom  work 
IS  no  longer  something  rigid 
dictated  from  above  but  rather 
changing  activ 
^ratified  au- 


on 


a  flexible,  ever 

ity.  Hierarchies 

thonty  and  an  emphasis 
power  and  control  are  giving 
way  to  teams,  egalitarianism 
and  increased  trust.  Makin9 


transition  can 


mg 

pies  show 
well  worth  the  effort. 


Africa.  In  both,  a  privileged  elite  must 
share  power  with  a  long-disenfran¬ 
chised  majority.  A  substantial  minority, 
fearful  for  its  interests,  resists 
the  transformation  process. 

And  the  majority  welcomes  its 
new  voice,  yet  still  harbors  sus¬ 
picions  of  its  former  nemesis 
and  nagging  doubts  about  its 
own  untested  capacities.  The 
changes  taking  place  are  monu¬ 
mental;  once  begun,  they 
are  almost  certainly  irre¬ 
versible. 

Almost  every  major 
American  company  is  at 
least  dipping  a  toe  in 
the  rushing  waters  of 
workplace  democrati¬ 
zation.  Their  motiva¬ 
tions  are  pragmatic: 
Companies  that  have 
already  adopted  team- 
based  systems  are  re¬ 
porting  dramatic  im¬ 
provements  in  many 
areas.  Steven  Ray- 
ner,  co-founder  of  the 
consultancy  Belgard, 
Fisher,  Rayner  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  says 
organizations  are 
experiencing  gains 
of  20  to  40  percent 


be  both  unnerv- 


and  tricky,  but  many  exam- 

that  the  rewards  are 


in  productivity  and  quality,  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  in  cost  savings,  and  50  to  60  per¬ 
cent  in  reduced  time  to  market.  Given 
these  results,  failing  to  act 
would  seem  the  equivalent  of 
withholding  effective  medical 
treatment  from  a  sick  person. 

Unfortunately,  the  medicine 
is  often  difficult  to  administer. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
obstacle  to  success  for  busi¬ 
nesses  in  their  quest  to  empower,  de¬ 
layer  and  democratize  is  the  cynicism 
and  doubt  expressed  by  the  very  people 
expected  to  benefit  most.  Management 
books,  after  all,  are  generally  written 
for  managers  by  management  consul¬ 
tants,  who  speak  eloquently  about  the 
transformation  from  procedure  to  pro¬ 
cess,  from  command  to  communication. 

But  grand  theories  matter  little  to  plant 
workers  who  suddenly  find  they  must 
learn  new  skills 

in  order  to  get  a  by  leigh  buchanan 

raise  and  that  30 

percent  of  their  compensation  will  be 
determined  by  a  bunch  of  people  with 
titles  no  more  impressive  than  their 
own. 

Their  cynicism  is  understandable. 
Hierarchies  are,  “in  essence,  struc¬ 
tured  distrust,”  says  Charles  M.  Sav¬ 
age,  mentor  and  director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  development  practice  for  Digital 
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Equipment  Corp.  in  Stow,  Mass.  “Em¬ 
ployees  have  grown  accustomed  to  a 
culture  that  actively  devalues  them,” 
and  evidence  of  a  new  corporate  atti¬ 
tude  is  not  always  convincing.  Some 
employees  are  given  decision-making 
authority  but  denied  access  to  the  information  they 
need  to  support  those  decisions.  Others  are  encouraged 
to  make  copious  use  of  technology  tools  that  have  long 
been  used  to  monitor  their  behavior.  Even  language, 
which  can  act  as  a  potent  leveler — or  protector — of  sta¬ 
tus,  is  sometimes  suspect,  particularly  when  companies 
modify  titles  as  a  substitute  for 
redistributing  power. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  skep¬ 
tics  are  those  who  have  watched 
similar  efforts  come  and  go  be¬ 
fore.  Newly  formed  teams — es¬ 
pecially  cross-functional  groups 
that  draw  members  from  numer¬ 
ous  departments  with  disparate 
cultural  norms — take  time  to  gel. 

People  withhold  information,  talk 
past  one  another,  compete,  call 
too  many  meetings,  make  too 
few  decisions  and  obsess  over 
changes  in  pay  and  status.  As  a 
result,  organizations  implement¬ 
ing  high-performance  teams  gen¬ 
erally  experience  a  downturn  in 
performance  for  the  first  18 
months  or  so,  some  experts  say.  Programs  introduced 
on  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  are  soon  washed  away  when 
hoped-for  gains  fail  to  materialize  quickly. 

IT  IS  HARDLY  surprising,  then,  that  for  all  the 
lip  service  paid  to  walking  walks  and  talking 
talks,  the  companies  that  succeed  best  in  the 
new  business  order  tend  to  be  those  that  haven’t 
had  to  change  all  that  much.  Among  this  year’s 
CIO-lOO  companies,  W.L.  Gore  &  Associates 
Inc.,  maker  of  Gore-Tex  waterproof  fabric,  and  Herman 
Miller  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of  office  furniture,  are  no¬ 
table  for  having  been  created  in  the  new  image — 
decades  before  that  image  became  fashionable.  In  1958, 
Wilbert  L.  Gore  envisioned  an  organization  devoid  of 
management  and  formal  structure,  where  people  cre¬ 
ate  their  own  jobs,  communicate  without  intermedi¬ 
aries  and  form  teams  quickly  in  response  to  specific 
needs.  Herman  Miller  founder  D.J.  DePree  embraced 
participative  management  as  far  back  as  1950.  The 
company  “is  built  around  principles  of  involvement,  in¬ 
clusion  and  participation,”  says  Craig  Schrotenboer,  the 
aptly  titled  vice  president  for  people. 

For  companies  not  born  to  empowerment,  the  tran¬ 
sition  becomes  easier  if  it  can  be  introduced  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  extension  of  long-held — and  faithfully  abided  by — 
corporate  principles.  Semiconductor  maker  Analog 


History  says  that  if 

a  leader  leaves — and  he  is  a 
good  leader — that  work 
system  should  fall  apart.  In 
the  new  model,  a  good  leader 
is  one  who  can  leave  and  still 
have  the  system  function 
effectively  because  the  strength 
is  developed  in  the  teams.  ” 


-Charles  Manz 


Devices  Inc.  “interprets  learning  and  reengineering  as 
an  element  of  TQM,”  which  is  well-established  at  the 
company,  says  Chairman  and  CEO  Ray  Stata.  Sara  Lee 
Direct,  an  operating  company  of  Sara  Lee  Corp.  that 
markets  its  brands  through  catalogs  and  outlet  stores, 
identified  eight  guiding  principles  when  it  started  up  in 
1978  as  a  way  of  creating  its  own  identity.  Now  those 
principles — which  include  service,  teamwork,  quality, 
leadership  and  unity — serve  “as  a  tool  for  managing 
change,”  says  CEO  Chuck  Chambers.  “I  can  take  a 
new  movement  like  teams  and  explain  how  it  fits  in 
with  the  principles  we’ve  had  from  the  start.”  The 

company  goes  so  far  as  to  show 
new  employees  a  decade-old  hu¬ 
man-resources  film  “to  prove  that 
even  though  so  many  things  have 
changed,  these  principles  have 
not,”  says  Chambers.  “That  builds 
credibility  real  fast.” 

Credibility  is  harder  to  come  by 
for  companies  just  starting  down 
the  empowerment  path,  especially 
for  those  whose  mantra  has  al¬ 
ways  been  power  and  profits.  It 
doesn’t  help  that  so  many  start 
small,  conducting  pilots  in  non¬ 
mission-critical  areas  or  individual 
manufacturing  plants  and  quietly 
killing  them  off  when  the  proving 
ground  proves  rocky.  That  ap¬ 
proach  can  be  an  act  of  self-sabo¬ 
tage,  but  it’s  hard  to  blame  managers,  who  see  limiting 
their  exposure  as  the  best  means  for  limiting  risk.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  decades-old  model  for  “enlightened  work 
systems”  was  established  by  manufacturers  like  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  that  made  radical  changes  at  a  few  plants 
but  never  rolled  them  out  enterprisewide.  And  then 
there  is  the  question  of  difficulty:  Changing  a  person’s 
behavior  is  hard;  changing  the  behavior  of  a  great  many 
people  at  one  time  is  very  hard  indeed. 

Another  problem  with  isolated  experiments  is  that 
they  tend  to  operate  out  of  sync  with  the  rest  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  That  can  cause  friction  when,  say,  an  em¬ 
powered  team  member  calls  an  inside  vendor,  who  de¬ 
mands  to  speak  to  his  or  her  boss.  “Seemingly  minor 
things  get  blown  out  of  proportion  because  you’re  vio¬ 
lating  accepted  behavior,”  says  Rayner.  He  calls  that 
reaction  a  “corporate  immune  response — a  group  of 
white  blood  cells  surrounds  the  deviant  group  and  tries 
to  wipe  it  out.” 

But  starting  small  can  work  if  the  company  makes 
clear  to  everyone  up  front  that  “this  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment  but  the  actual  beginning  of  phase  one,  and  you’re 
going  to  be  affected,  so  you’d  better  learn  from  these 
guys,”  says  Rayner.  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  and  Corning  Inc. 
are  among  the  CIO-lOO  companies  that  have  succeeded 
at  this  approach,  which  Rayner  calls  an  “island-to-na- 
tion”  strategy.  But  others  believe  that  rolling  out  teams 
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to  the  entire  organization  at  once  better  demonstrates 
irrevocability  and  commitment.  “We  thought  about 
piloting  [the  move  to  teams]  with  a  smaller  group,  but 
we  decided  we  either  believed  in  this  or  we  didn’t,” 
says  Fred  Pratt,  CEO  of  Boston  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group. 

The  move  to  the  new  work¬ 
place  is  a  series  of  overcom¬ 
ings.  After  you  overcome 
cynicism,  you  must  over¬ 
come  fear — both  from  man¬ 
agers  who  don’t  want  to 
give  up  power  and  from  some  em¬ 
ployees  who  may  not  want  to  as¬ 
sume  it.  The  plight  of  managers 
has  received  the  most  attention: 

Many  are  suspicious  of  the  new 
leadership  model,  which  calls  on 
them  to  “step  out  of  the  spotlight 
and  take  pride  in  being  effective 
leaders  based  on  the  performance 
of  their  followers,”  says  Charles 
Manz,  an  associate  professor  of 
management  at  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Tempe.  “History  says 
that  if  a  leader  leaves — and  he  is  a 
good  leader — that  work  system 
should  fall  apart.  In  the  new  model, 
a  good  leader  is  one  who  can  leave 
and  still  have  the  system  function 
effectively  because  the  strength  is 
developed  in  the  teams.” 

Managers  don’t  even  exist  at 
W.L.  Gore,  where  people  act  as 
their  own  bosses  and  the  mantle  of 
leadership  shifts  among  them 
like  the  ball  in  a  game  of 
keepaway.  But  in  most  “nor¬ 
mal”  organizations,  convincing 
managers  that  part  of  their 
new  mission  is  to  make  them¬ 
selves  dispensable  is  not  an 
easy  sell. 

While  nonmanagers  are 
predictably  more  enthusiastic 
about  their  new  roles,  some — 
especially  older  employees — 
are  unnerved  by  stepped-up 
responsibilities.  Hierarchies 
can  be  comfortable  things, 
and  when  the  ceiling  above 
them  disappears,  employees  may  experience  a  kind  of 
organizational  agoraphobia.  When  Johnsonville  Foods 
Inc.  devolved  decision-making  powers  onto  its  line 
workers,  most  embraced  the  new  authority.  But  “there 
were  a  few  poor  performers  who  whined,”  says  CEO 
Ralph  Stayer.  Some  of  them  are  gone,  as  are  a  few  good 


workers  who  felt  uncomfortable  with  their  increased 
accountability.  “We  had  a  very  nice  lady  in  customer 
service  who  told  us,  ‘I  want  someone  to  tell  me  what  to 
do.  I  don’t  want  to  have  to  figure  it  out  by  myself,’  ” 

says  Stayer.  “We  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks,  and  that  was  it.” 

The  transition  may  be  equally 
difficult  for  employees  who  already 
consider  themselves  empowered 
and  see  the  new  system  as  a  threat 
to  their  autonomy.  “A  lot  of  our 
people  are  used  to  doing  their  own 
thing  without  anyone  telling  them 
how  to  do  it,”  says  Linda  Davis,  a 
vice  president  at  Boston  Financial. 
“When  we  started  talking  process¬ 
es  instead  of  deal  making,  they 
were  concerned  that  this  would 
squelch  some  of  their  creativity  and 
entrepreneurship.  ” 

What  makes  these  new  systems 
so  scary  is  not  just  the  fact  that 
they  change  the  rules  but  that  they 
create  systems  where  change  is  the 
rule.  People  coming  together  in  ad 
hoc  teams  or  circulating  in  and  out 
of  more-permanent  groupings  find 
that  their  colleagues — and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  interaction  with  those 
colleagues — change  constantly.  At 
firms  like  steel  company  L-S  Elec¬ 
tro  Galvanizing  Co.,  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  may  fluctuate  from 
day  to  day  (see  “Democratic  Con¬ 
ventions,”  Page  38).  As  hierarchies 
flatten,  advancement  into  areas 
outside  of  one’s  expertise  may 
be  the  only  advancement  possi¬ 
ble.  Expectations  change  as 
well:  Rather  than  being  evaluat¬ 
ed  on  their  own  achievements, 
employees  are  now  evaluated 
on  their  contributions  to  the 
achievements  of  the  group.  In¬ 
dividual  knowledge  is  no  longer 
power;  for  the  first  time,  what 
others  don’t  know  can  hurt  you. 

Training  goes  some  way  to¬ 
ward  quieting  doubts  and  bol¬ 
stering  confidence.  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  employees,  for  example, 
went  through  extensive  group- 
dynamics  training  before  moving  to  a  team-based 
structure.  Manz  recommends  instructing  employees 
on  self-management  skills  like  setting  goals  and  finding 
opportunities  in  problems.  At  some  companies,  senior 
management  made  sure  that  those  who  felt  most 
threatened  were  actively  involved  in  the  redesign.  Most 


We  laid  out  two  ground 
rules  at  the  start.  No  one  was 
going  to  lose  their  job,  and  no 
one  was  going  to  be  compensated 
less  than  they  were  the  previous 
year.  We  made  those  worries  go 
away,  and  that  did  a  lot  to 
reduce  anxiety.  ”  -Fred  Pratt 
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important,  perhaps,  is  recognizing  that 
pocketbook  issues  may  be  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  many  employees’  larger  fears. 
“We  laid  out  two  ground  rules  at  the 
start,”  says  Boston  Financial’s  Pratt. 
“No  one  was  going  to  lose  their  job,  and 
no  one  was  going  to  be  compensated  less  than  they 
were  the  previous  year.  We  made  those  worries  go 
away,  and  that  did  a  lot  to  reduce  anxiety.” 

There  will  be  other  obstacles  to  overcome  as  organi¬ 
zations  grope  their  way  toward  democracy.  At  union¬ 
ized  companies  where  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  management  is 
marked  by  conflict,  organized  la¬ 
bor  can  impede  efforts  to  de-layer 
or  redefine  jobs,  and  management 
may  have  to  make  concessions 
early  in  the  process,  a  number  of 
experts  say.  Employees  some¬ 
times  become  so  smitten  with  the 
brilliant  performance  of  their  own 
small  groups  that  they  transfer 
their  loyalty  not  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer — where  it  belongs — but  to 
the  team  itself.  Teams  develop 
their  own  cultures  and  vocabular¬ 
ies  that  may  be  inscrutable  to  oth¬ 
er  teams;  hostility  and  fruitless  competition  often  re¬ 
sult.  Finally,  the  tendency  toward  chaos  is  unleashed 
when  old  structures  are  snatched  away  and  the  ones 
put  in  their  place  are  neither  fully  formed  nor  tested. 

This  year’s  CIO-lOO  companies  have  tack¬ 
led  some  or  all  of  these  issues.  None  claim  to 
have  reached  organizational  nirvana,  but  many 
are  well  on  their  way  to  achieving  the  kinds  of 
productivity  and  quality  gains  promised  by 
proponents  of  the  new  enterprise.  At  many  of 
these  companies,  teams  make  their  own  capital  deci¬ 
sions,  do  their  own  hiring  and  firing,  design  their  own 
training  and  even  structure  their  own  compensation. 
Job  definitions  tend  to  be  fluid;  rules  are  less  rigid  (at 
independent  power  producer  The  Applied  Energy  Ser¬ 
vices  [AES]  Corp.,  there  are  no  written  rules  spelling 
out  the  number  of  sick  or  bereavement  days  employ¬ 
ees  are  entitled  to;  workers  are  trusted  to  take  only 
what  they  need).  Morale  is  high,  turnover  is  generally 
low,  and  managers  freed  from  routine  supervisory  du¬ 
ties  are  exploring  new  business  opportunities  or  forg¬ 
ing  stronger  relationships  with  vendors  and  customers. 

While  no  two  stories  are  exactly  alike,  many  compa¬ 
nies  credit  the  same  factors  for  their  success.  First  is 
senior  management’s  insistence  that  all  or  most  of  the 
organization’s  information  resources  be  made  available 
to  all  or  most  of  its  employees.  “There  isn’t  a  single 
piece  of  data  that  I  have  that  isn’t  accessible  to  every 
other  person  in  the  company,”  says  Dennis  Bakke, 
president  and  CEO  of  AES.  “According  to  SEC  defini¬ 
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'There  isn’t 

piece  of  data  that  I  have 
that  isnt  accessible  to 
every  other  person  in  the 
company.  According  to  SEC 
definitions,  everyone  who 
works  here  is  an  insider.  ” 


tions,  everyone  who  works  here  is  an  insider,”  he  adds. 

And  while  they  use  different  terms  to  describe  their 
efforts,  many  companies  have  adopted  organizational¬ 
learning  principles,  emphasizing  the  capture  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  information,  the  deepening  and  broadening  of 
skills.  Motorola  Inc.,  for  example,  which  already  gives 
employees  40  hours  of  training  annually,  is  looking  to 
quadruple  that  eventually.  The  company  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  commitment  to  lifelong  learning  that  will  bal¬ 
ance  knowledge  of  corporate  procedures  with  individu¬ 
al  creativity  and  problem  solving. 

But  learning  is  more  than  train¬ 
ing  and  formal  education.  It  is  what 
Analog  Devices’  Stata  calls  “creat¬ 
ing  an  organizational  memory,”  a 
shared  understanding  of  purpose 
and  process  that  can  be  remem¬ 
bered,  recorded  and  passed  on.  In¬ 
formation  learned  but  not  shared  is 
like  money  hidden  under  a  mat¬ 
tress.  By  contrast,  Analog  has  de¬ 
signed  an  infrastructure  for  dissem¬ 
inating  knowledge  to  all  its  locations; 
that  knowledge  gains  interest  as 
workers  bring  their  own  skills  and 
experiences  to  bear  upon  it. 

When  people  are  given  both 
knowledge  and  trust,  wonderful  things  start  to  hap¬ 
pen.  A  clerk  at  Johnsonville  Foods  asked  a  manager 
why  the  company  didn’t  sell  by  mail  order;  instead  of 
patting  her  on  the  back  and  appropriating  the  idea,  the 
manager  asked  her  to  look  into  it.  A  member  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  department  trained  her  in  the  esoterics  of  bud¬ 
geting  and  business  plans,  and  in  short  order  she  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  brand-new  mail-order  business 
with  annual  revenues  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  (The  business  has  since  been  sold,  and  the  em¬ 
ployee  now  assists  Stayer  in  his  consulting  business.) 

Stayer  calls  this  approach  “using  the  business  to  cre¬ 
ate  people  instead  of  using  people  to  create  a  busi¬ 
ness.”  If  a  talented  workforce  is  indeed  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  future,  offering  employees  opportunities 
like  these  may  be  the  smartest  investment  a  company 
can  make.  “If  you  want  to  attract  the  kind  of  people  you 
need  to  remain  competitive,  you’re  going  to  have  to 
start  moving  toward  this  kind  of  environment,”  says 
Christopher  Meyer,  a  vice  president  at  Mercer  Man¬ 
agement  Consulting  in  Boston.  “You  have  to  offer  them 
a  learning  environment  in  which  they  can  gain  the 
most  experience  and  refresh  their  intellectual  capital 
faster  than  they  could  have  it  refreshed  elsewhere.” 

Bakke  admits  that  AES  doesn’t  pay  employees  as 
much  as  others  in  the  industry  do,  but  the  company’s 
turnover  is  practically  zilch.  “People  here  are  part  of  a 
team  that’s  doing  something  positive,  where  they  can 
make  a  contribution  using  their  gifts  and  skills  and  ab¬ 
sorb  a  huge  amount  of  learning,”  he  says.  “Why  would 
anyone  want  to  leave  a  place  like  that?”  GB3 
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i  Sybase 

The  Enterprise  Client/Server  Company 


Every  one  of  these  companies  is  using  Sybase. 
Because  Sybase  works. 

Sybase  delivers  on  the  promise  of  client/server  computing, 
distributing  mission-critical  business  information  where  it's 
needed,  when  it's  needed. 

Right  from  the  start,  our  open  architecture  was  designed  to  solve  real-world 
business  problems -not  only  better  than  Oracle,  but  better  than  anyone. 

And  that's  made  us  the  fastest-growing  client/server  company  in  the  world. 

To  find  out  why  86  out  of  the  Fortune  100  companies -including  all  10 
of  the  top  10 -use  Sybase,  call  1-800-SYBASE-l,  extension  5612.  Ask  about 
joining  the  “ Real  World  Client  I  Server17  seminar. 

You'll  be  in  good  company. 


Outside  the  U  S.,  call  (410)  224-8044.  ©1994  Sybase,  Inc.  Original  Oracle  ad  ©1993  Oracle  Corporation,  reproduced  in  part  from  6/6/94  issue  of  Computerworld. 
Fortune  is  a  trademark  of  Time  Inc.  Other  company  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
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In  an  industry  that  has  been  beleaguered  by  excessive 

LABOR  COSTS  AND  TOUGH  FOREIGN  COMPETITION, 
PARTICIPATIVE  MANAGEMENT  IS  GIVING  L-S  ELECTRO 

Galvanizing  Co.  a  key  competitive  edge 


membership  in  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  down  from  1.2 
million  to  less  than  600,000  at  the 
time,  says  Tom  Zidek,  L-SE’s 
union  president,  this  was  hardly 
surprising.  “If  you  don’t  have  a  job, 
it  doesn’t  take  much  to  be  willing 
to  try  something  new,”  he  says. 

The  result  for  L-SE  has  been  in¬ 
creased  productivity  and  lowered 
costs,  which  means  improved  com¬ 
petitiveness.  L-SE’s  style  “easily 
offers  a  labor  cost/benefit  com¬ 
pared  with  other  [galvanizing] 
lines,  as  well  as  keeping  the  work¬ 
force  in  tune  with  what’s  going 
on,”  says  Ed  Williams,  plant  man¬ 
ager  at  Pre  Finished  Metals/Wal- 
bridge  Coatings,  a  competing  gal- 
vanizer  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  “It’s  a 
damn  nice  feature  to  have.” 

John  P.  Evans,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina’s  Kenan-Fla- 
gler  Business  School  in  Chapel 
Hill,  agrees.  By  capturing  the  pro¬ 
cess  knowledge  of  line  workers,  he 
says,  “they  shorten  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  changes  identified  and 
made.  That’s  bound  to  lower  costs 
and  simplify  processes.” 

L-SE’s  egalitarian  management 
style  is  built  into  its  day-to-day  ac¬ 
tivities,  beginning  with  the  daily 
’face  meeting,  as  Wirtz  terms  it. 
Each  of  the  five  14-person  produc¬ 
tion-line  crews  has  a  process  coor- 


T’S  15  MINUTES  BEFORE 

the  start  of  a  new  shift,  and 
steelworker  Mark  Wirtz  is 
getting  ready  to  begin  his  day. 
Wirtz,  a  member  of  Local 
9146  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  works  on  the  production 
line  at  L-S  Electro  Galvanizing  Co. 
(L-SE)  in  Cleveland.  But  while  his 
counterparts  at  more-traditional 
steel  mills  are  punching  the  clock 
and  heading  for  the  spot  on  the  line 
where  they  will  perform  the  same 
task  week  after  week,  Wirtz  is  go¬ 
ing  to  his  daily  preshift  “interface 
meeting”  to  find  out  what  he’ll  be 
doing.  Until  then,  his  job  for  the 
day  is  a  big  question  mark. 

Welcome  to  L-SE,  a  joint 
venture  between  steel  com¬ 
panies  LTV  Corp.  and  Sum¬ 
itomo  Metal  Inc.  that  was 
created  in  1984  to  combat 
the  woes  plaguing  Big  Steel 
at  the  time.  Bloated  union-mandat¬ 
ed  payroll  costs  had  been  making  it 
difficult  for  American  firms  to  com¬ 
pete  with  leaner  European  and 
Japanese  companies;  indeed,  LTV 
emerged  from  Chapter  1 1  proceed¬ 
ings  just  last  summer.  Today  the 
outlook  for  the  industry  is  slowly 
improving,  but  while  many  steel 
companies  still  struggle  with  slack 
productivity  and  the  perception 
that  they  belong  to  yesterday’s  in¬ 
dustry,  L-SE  ships  its  400,000  tons 
of  zinc-plated  steel  annually  with 
half  the  manpower  of  its  nearest 
competitor.  That  translates  into 
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about  0.34  man-hours  per  ton, 
which  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  Don  Vernon  says  is 
roughly  half  that  required  at  L-SE’s 
nearest  competitor. 

Since  its  inception,  L-SE’s  big 
differentiator  has  been  its  participa¬ 
tory-management  style:  The  com¬ 
pany  is  essentially  run  by  commit¬ 
tees  of  line  workers,  with  coaching 
from  management.  Nobody  punch¬ 
es  a  time  clock,  everybody  wears  a 
uniform,  and  management  and  plant 
workers  share  the  same  locker 
rooms  and  parking  lots.  “Whatever 
we  can  do  to  make  a  unified  team 
instead  of  having  a  boss  and  a  work¬ 
er,  I’ll  do,”  says  Vernon. 

Vernon,  who  previously 
worked  at  LTV 
gained  union 
support  for  the 
idea  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  hire  laid- 
off  steelworkers  and  by 
building  strong  anti-lay¬ 
off  policies  into  the 
union  contract.  Al¬ 
though  L-SE’s  manage¬ 
ment  practices  required 
much  more  job  flexibili¬ 
ty  than  traditional  steel 
mills  did,  union  leaders 
were  receptive.  With 
unemployment  high  and 

TOM  ZIDEK,  CAL  TINSLEY 
AND  DON  VERNON  (l.-r.)  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  workers’ 
knowledge. 
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dinator,  who  first  meets  with  the 
coordinator  of  the  previous  shift’s 
crew.  He  or  she  can  then  update 
the  incoming  crew  on  new  doings 
since  the  last  shift — a  new  stan¬ 
dard  that  has  gone  into  effect,  for 
example.  Workers  give  feedback  on 


any  developments  and  then  get 
their  job  assignments. 

Job  assignments  are  not  what 
they  are  in  a  traditional  mill,  howev¬ 
er.  L-SE  emphasizes  cross-function¬ 
al  training  through  a  pay-per-skills 
program  instituted  by  the  compen¬ 
sation  committee.  Crew  members 
can  be  assigned  to  any  job  for  which 
they  are  qualified,  from  inspecting 
steel  coils  on  the  line  to  monitoring 
pump  alignments  and  pressures. 
Besides  the  obvious  benefit  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  boredom-by-repeti- 
tion,  Wirtz  says  that  it  gives  work¬ 
ers  a  “meta-view”  of  the  entire  line 
process.  “In  a  traditional  mill,  some 
guy  setting  up  slitter  knives  for  the 
slitter  doesn’t  know  what  the  guy  at 
the  far  end  of  the  plant  does,”  he 
says.  “We  find  it’s  better  to  diversi¬ 
fy  people  more.” 

Cross-training  also  contributes 
directly  to  L-SE’s  productivity  num¬ 
bers.  If  something  breaks  down  on 
the  production  line,  workers  with 
maintenance  skills  can  immediately 
fix  the  problem,  says  Zidek,  who 
works  on  L-SE’s  line.  “At  a  tradi¬ 
tional  mill,  workers  would  have  to 
stop  and  wait  for  a  millwright,”  he 
says.  “It’s  a  very  inefficient  way  of 
doing  things.”  At  L-SE,  unplanned 
downtime  accounts  for  only  about 
3.2  percent  of  the  time  the  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  running,  as  opposed 
to  6.6  to  9  percent  at  competitors, 
Vernon  says. 

The  company’s  chief  tools  for 
making  and  implementing  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  are  its  10  or  so  vol¬ 
unteer  committees,  which  preside 
over  such  issues  as  safety,  hiring, 


scheduling,  gain  sharing,  pay  and 
progression,  and  integrated  pro¬ 
cess  control.  They  are  staffed  by 
volunteer  workers,  who  serve  a 
two-year  term,  with  one  or  two 
management  types  on  board  for 
guidance.  The  groups  act  as  sound¬ 
ing  boards  for  new 
ideas;  after  polling 
the  workforce  on 
proposed  procedural 
changes,  they  will 
yea  or  nay  an  imple¬ 
mentation  based  on 
the  feedback. 

With  employees  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  what  Wirtz  calls  “the  im¬ 
plementation  side  of  things,”  man¬ 
agers  are  free  to  focus  on  key 
operations  and  business  goals.  Al¬ 
though  managers  will,  on  rare  oc¬ 
casions,  take  charge  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  meeting,  they  generally  take  a 
back  seat,  says  Larry  Leightly, 
manger  of  operations  control.  And 
management-backed  ideas  do  not 
get  an  automatic  thumbs-up  from 
committees. 

CIVEN  L-SE’s  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  multiskilled  workers, 
it  isn’t  surprising  that  it  in¬ 
vests  a  lot  in  training:  Vernon 
estimates  the  cost  at  about 
10  percent  of  the  company  payroll. 
Moreover,  the  pay-per-skills  pro¬ 
gram  lets  employees  add  to 
their  skills  roster  and  boost 
pay  simultaneously.  Serving 
as  the  chairman  or  secretary 
of  a  volunteer  committee  will 
also  earn  skills  points  toward 
higher  pay.  The  company 
gives  cost-of-living  raises  as 
the  economy  requires,  says 
Wirtz,  “but  pay  for  skills  is  for 
the  career  moves.”  L-SE  may 
end  up  with  more  employees 
on  the  high  end  of  the  pay  scale, 
but  the  relatively  small  size  of 
the  workforce  makes  up  for  it, 
Vernon  says. 

Plant  Manager  Cal  Tinsley 
says  he  would  not  want  to  go 
back  to  a  traditional  manage¬ 
ment  style,  but  he  adds  that  im¬ 
plementing  L-SE’s  approach  was 
not  always  easy.  “These  types  of 


organizations  can  take  up  to  five 
years  to  hit  their  stride,”  he  says. 
“People  have  to  learn  to  change, 
and  there  are  new  stresses.”  For 
example,  while  workers  gain  deci¬ 
sion-making  power,  they  also  ex¬ 
change  predictable  routines  for 
continual  ambiguity.  “Employees 
have  to  exercise  their  minds  con¬ 
stantly.  That  can  be  unwanted 
pressure  to  some  people  [and]  a 
challenge  that  other  people  thrive 
on,”  Tinsley  says.  It  would  seem 
that  most  workers  view  it  as  the 
latter:  Of  the  original  45  hires, 
about  35  are  still  with  L-SE. 

Managers  also  found  their  new 
roles  difficult,  although  ultimately 
rewarding,  Vernon  says.  “You  have 
to  consider  people’s  desires  and 
feelings  and  get  involved  in  things 
that  in  traditional  mills  you  can  dis¬ 
miss  or  ignore.” 

Vernon  says  the  experiment  in 
worker  participation  has  reaped 
rewards  in  increased  productivity 
and  profitability  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  knows  where 
the  credit  lies.  “One  thing  I’ve 
learned  in  the  last  nine  years  is 
that  people  have  so  many  more  ca¬ 
pabilities  than  management  ever 
gave  them  credit  for  in  the  past,” 
he  says.  “When  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn,  people  really  re¬ 
spond.”  HEl 
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Whatever  we  can  do  to  make  a 
unified  team  instead  ofi having  a  boss 
and  a  worker,  I’ll  do.”  -Don  vnnon 
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The  way  our  PCs 


voud  think  we  invented 


networking. 


Local  Area  Network. 

It’s  still  hot  today. 

Five  years  before  that, 
we  pioneered 
client/server  networking. 
We  called  it  "distributed.” 
Quaint. 

And  for  years,  we’ve  been 
running  the  world’s  largest 
private  computer  network. 
Our  own. 


Way  back  in  the  PC 
Stone  Age  (1980),  we 
joined  our  friends  at 
Intel  and  Xerox  and 
came  out  with 
Ethernet,  the  world’s  first 


Look  tor  the  Intel 
Inside®  symbol 
on  our  quality 
computer  systems 


communicate, 


wildest  dreams. 

So  if  you  want  a  PC  net¬ 
work,  the  choice  is  simple. 

Y)u  can  take  advantage 
ot  our  experience. 

Or  let  some  other  com¬ 
pany  learn  from  yours. 

Call  1-800-458-4511. 

Please  reference  JCH  when  you  call. 

8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  ET. 


certified  to 
work  with 
leading  net¬ 
work  operat¬ 
ing  systems  — 
NetWare® 
IBM®  LAN  Server, 
Windows  NT?  SCO® 


It’s  town  hall  to  a  global 
village  of  people  working 


Wait  a  minute,  we  did. 


on  over 
100,000 
computers 
at  nearly 
500  sites  in  52  countries.  It 
works  so  well  we  actually 
run  our  little  multibillion 
dollar  business  on  it. 

Small  wonder  when 
you  come  to  us  for  a  PC 
network,  it’s  a  way  cool 
experience. 

Every  one  of  our  PC 
products  is  tested  and 


UNIX?  Pathworks',' and  a 
bunch  more. 

You  even  get  full  support 
for  stuff  on  the  network 
that  wasn’t  made  or  sold 
by  us. 

And  since  networks  are 
forever  changing,  we  give 
you  PCs  and  servers  that 
can  expand  beyond  your 


Beyond  the  box. 


©  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  1994.  The  Digital  Logo  and  Pathworks  are  trademarks  and  Beyond  the  Box  is  a  service  mark,  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Windows  NT  is 
a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  NetWare  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Novell  Corporation. 
SCO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Santa  Cruz  Operations.  Unix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unix  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILLIAM  RIESER 


Mew  World  Order  companies  am 
changing  their  cultures  and  their 

infrastructures  to  promote  learning, 
encourage  information  sharing,  stim¬ 
ulate  idea  generation  and  increase 
employee  participation  at  all  levels. 
While  the  benefits  they  hope  to 

.  -.roT-v  all  share  the  belief 


achieve  may  vary,  an 
mat  information  is  in  many  respects 
organic,  and  conver- 
sation  helps 
it  thrive. 
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Whether  they  sell  advertising,  auto  parts,  insurance  or  advice, 
most  organizations  share  a  common  raw  material:  information. 
And  smart  ones  realize  the  “knowledge  worker”  is  the  employ¬ 


ee  of  the  future.  The  very  near  future. 
Maybe  even  the  present. 

For  those  reasons,  pioneers  in  the 
knowledge-based  economy  have  traveled 
beyond  paying  lip  service  to  learning. 
They’ve  built  cultures  aggres¬ 
sively  urging,  even  requiring, 
workers  to  absorb  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  they  can  and  share 
it  as  widely  as  possible.  And 
while  they  use  cutting-edge 
technology  to  make  knowledge  flow  faster 
and  farther,  the  underlying  strategy  stems 
from  a  primitive  form  of  communication. 

It’s  called  conversation. 

Many  New  World  Order  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  some  in  this  year’s  00-100,  have 
invented — or  reinvented — themselves  to 
make  it  easier  for  employees  to  talk  to 
each  other  as  well  as  with  supervisors, 
customers,  clients  and  vendors.  The  re¬ 
sult,  they-Say:  More  people  learn  s(^a®*€r 
aboufrmore  issues.  That  prepared  all  to 
compete  in  the  21st  cpntury,  when  knowl- 
!  edge  and  productivity  will  become  even 

r -  '  ""'twined  and  information  will 

>eople  will  be  judged 
ley  know  than  by  how 
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quickly  they  can  find  the  information  they 
need  and  pass  it  on. 

But  the  same  efforts  create  new  head¬ 
aches  for  managers  worried  about  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  hoarding,  information  overload 
and  security  leaks.  And  even  in 
some  of  the  flattest  organiza¬ 
tions,  not  everybody  has  an 
equal  voice. 

Alan  M.  Webber, 
former  editorial  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review,  has  written 
that  creating  conversa¬ 
tions  will  be  among  the 
most  important  tasks 
facing  managers  in  the 
evolving  knowledge  age. 
Webber,  who  left  the  Re¬ 
view  to  found  Fast  Compa¬ 
ny,  a  business  magazine 
based  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
that  focuses  on  this  “new 
economy,”  recommends 
ignoring  organizational 
charts  to  track  a 
company’s  work- 
flow.  Instead, 
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he  says,  map  who’s  talking  to  whom. 

Nicholas  P.  Vitalari,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  CSC  Research  and  Advisory 
Services  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
couldn’t  agree  more.  “Information 
flows  aren’t  like  electrons;  they  don’t  follow  some  nat¬ 
ural  path  or  a  copper  wire,”  he  says.  “They  propagate 
along  human  relationships,  among  people  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  as  they  try  to  do  their  work.” 

Sometimes  those  conversations  propagate  at 
the  simplest  level. 
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TAKE  OTICON  a /s,  the  Danish  hearing- 
aid  manufacturer.  At  one  time,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  among  the  world  leaders  in 
its  specialty,  but  by  1987,  it  was  losing 
market  share  and  money.  In  1990,  CEO 
Lars  Kolind  overhauled  the  conserva¬ 
tive  corporation’s  structure  and  culture,  elimi¬ 
nating  most  paperwork,  job  titles,  departments, 
meetings  and  private  offices — including  his 
own.  He  replaced  it  with  an  environment  de¬ 
signed  to  spur  constant  sharing.  Among  other 
things,  OTICON  installed  “coffee  bars”  on  ev¬ 
ery  floor,  and  Kolind  encourages  all  workers  to 
drop  by  regularly  to  chat  over  a  cup  of  java. 

“They  think  the  most  important  type  of  com¬ 
munication  is  in  their  coffee  bars,”  says  Gifford 
Pinchot,  a  Bainbridge  Island,  Wash.,  consultant 
and  co-author  of  The  End  of  Bureaucracy  and  the 
Rise  of  the  Intelligent  Organization  (Berrett- 
Koehler  Publishers,  1994).  “That’s  how  good 
business  decisions  get  made.  They  are  conver¬ 
sations  rather  than  memos. . . .  It’s  a  much  richer 
information  exchange.” 

OTICON’s  new  organizational  structure — 
mobile  employees  and  project-oriented  teams — 
also  promotes  conversation.  Employees  store 
files  in  small  cabinets  on  wheels.  Once  assigned 
to  a  project,  team  members  congregate  in  a 
common  area,  roll  their  cabinets  up  to  a  comput¬ 
er  and  log  onto  the  network.  Callers  reach  them 
by  mobile  phones.  When  finished,  employees  move 
onto  the  next  project,  pulling  their  files  behind  them. 

Naturally,  employees  were  initially  a  bit  unnerved  as 
titles  vanished,  departments  disappeared  and  electron¬ 
ic  communications  almost  entirely  replaced  paper.  But 
now  some  say  the  open  atmosphere  acquaints  them 
with  more  co-workers  and  discourages  some  tradition¬ 
al  byproducts  of  office  conversation:  back-stabbing  and 
politicking.  And  OTICON  credits  the  setup  with  help¬ 
ing  the  company  reverse  its  slide.  Pinchot  says  profits 
increased  sixfold  in  two  years  because  of  sales  growth, 
which  officials  attribute  to  faster  and  higher-quality 
product  development  and  shorter  time  to  market. 
Meanwhile,  despite  downsizing,  employee  satisfaction 
has  hit  record  highs,  largely  because  workers  feel  they 
have  a  voice  in  their  projects. 
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Business  goals,  of  course,  drive  successful  efforts  to 
create  conversation-based  cultures.  But  IT  provides 
the  means.  “Business  can’t  be  done  without  IT,  and  IT 
can’t  be  done  without  the  business  side,”  Vitalari  says. 
“They  have  to  go  together  in  a  much  more  dramatic 
and  intimate  fashion  than  ever  before.” 

Advertising  maverick  Jay  Chiat  combined  the  two  in 
reengineering  his  venerable  Chiat/Day  Inc.  agency. 
Above  all,  Chiat  wanted  to  create  an  environ¬ 
ment  for  ideas — his  industry’s  chief  resource — 
to  germinate  and  flourish.  So  he  stripped  away 
everything  that  he  felt  didn’t  contribute  to  idea 
generation,  beginning  with  traditional  work 
spaces. 

“The  concept  of  having  an  office  and  a  desk  is 
an  anachronism  left  over  from  the  19th  centu¬ 
ry,”  says  Steve  Alburty,  IS  director  for  the  $920 
million  agency  that  created  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  “1984”  Super  Bowl  spot  and  the  Energiz¬ 
er  Bunny  series.  “You  don’t  change  the  way 
people  think  until  you  change  how  they  oper¬ 
ate.  Until  you  put  them  in  a  space  that’s  differ¬ 
ent,  they  won’t  think  differently.” 

Chiat/Day  retrofitted  its  Venice,  Calif.,  build¬ 
ing  and  designed  new  space  in  Manhattan  into 
“virtual  offices”  based  on  the  student-union 
model.  Private  cubicles  vanished.  Instead,  there 
are  shared  spaces  for  thinking,  creating,  work¬ 
ing — and  talking.  Armed  with  borrowed  laptops 
and  mobile  phones,  employees  stow  their  gear 
in  lockers  and  work  in  areas  resembling  living 
rooms,  or  in  computer  carrels,  or  in  editing, 
project  or  research  rooms.  Or  they  might  work 
in  a  client’s  office,  or  from  a  hotel  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  or  at  home,  as  Alburty  and  Chiat  some¬ 
times  do.  But  employees  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  main  office — “the  mother  ship,”  as  it’s 
now  called — primarily  through  accessing  E-mail 
with  laptops. 

E-mail,  in  fact,  is  the  common  thread  running 
among  information-flow  innovators. 

Proponents  call  E-mail  “the  great  equaliz¬ 
er”  because  information  can  bubble  up  from 
the  bottom  as  well  as  flow  down  from  above. 
In  other  words,  lower-level  workers  can  “con¬ 
verse”  directly  with  the  boss  without  going 
through  middle  managers  and  secretaries.  The 
arrangement  is  one  many  managers  advocate,  but 
those  same  executives  may  find  themselves  deluged 
with  more  messages  than  they  can  answer.  Conversely, 
they  may  find  employees  too  timid  to  put  their  ideas  in 
writing,  even  informally. 

E-mail  has  other  limitations.  First,  because  not  all 
employees  use  computers,  it  seldom  reaches  every¬ 
body.  At  Caterpillar  Inc.,  maker  of  earth-moving  and 
construction  equipment,  for  instance,  about  half  the 
51,000  workers  get  E-mail. 
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DOES  THE  NEXT 


GENERATION 

WANT  FROM  US, 

ANYHOW? 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  hype  about  the  information  superhighway 

But  for  many  companies,  it’s  not  just  hype.  They’re  on  the  verge  of 
delivering  broadband  services.  And  we’re  the  ones  who  are  helping  them  do  it. 

Only  AT&T  Network  Systems  has  the  total  solutions  you  need  to  get  over  the 
formidable  hurdles  associated  with  building  a  new  broadband  network.  From  highly 
trained  salespeople  who  understand  your  business,  to  the  engineering  expertise 
of  Bell  Labs.  From  planning  and  manufacturing  to  installation  and  service.  Plus  the 
systems  integration  to  tie  in  any  mix  of  analog  and  digital,  wired  and  wireless 
networks  and  the  operations  systems  to  manage  them. 

And  we  back  it  all  with  the  reliability  we’re  famous  for. 

Thousands  of  people  ready  to  spend  millions 
on  new  services. 

(Our  total  solutions  let  you  deliver,  fast.) 

The  biggest  difference  is  that  when  you  choose  AT&T’s  Service  Net-2000 
total  solutions,  you  know  your  investment  is  protected.  We  work  to  bring  you 
products  that  grow  with  your  network.  Like  the  world’s  only  evolvable  ATM 
technology- the  AT&T  GlobeView™-2000  Broadband  System.  It  accommodates 
a  virtually  endless  stream  of  new  services. 

So  you  can  add  capabilities  and  capacity  year  after  year. 

Our  total  solutions  approach  is  why  phone,  cable  and  media  companies  in 
the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  world  have  selected  AT&T  Network  Systems  to  be  their 
strategic  partner.  So  don’t  put  your  broadband  network  together  with  just  anybody 
After  all,  people  out  there  are  demanding  new  broadband  services.  With  our 
end-to-end  solutions  in  place,  you  can  start  giving  them  what  they  want  right  away 

Before  somebody  else  does. 


AT&T  SERVICE  NET-2000 


MORE  THAN  JUST  EQUIPMENT 
WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  COMPETE 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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And  access  doesn’t  mean  equal 
access.  At  auto-parts  manufacturer 
Dana  Corp.,  employees  worldwide 
get  E-mail  ranging  from  personal 
messages  to  the  company’s  daily 
newsletter.  But  it’s  less  convenient  for  workers  without 
PCs:  They  must  use  public  terminals  in  common  areas. 

Some  companies  have  multiple  E-mail  systems  that 
don’t  overlap.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  Senior  Vice 
President  John  D.  Loewenberg  recalls  that  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  1989  to  head  up  IS  at  the  $100  billion  insurance 
and  financial-services  company,  he  found  19  separate 
E-mail  systems;  he’s  reduced  that  to  two  and  is  aiming 
for  one, 

Many  organizations  use  information  tiers;  certain 
messages  go  only  to  selected  individuals,  groups  or  di¬ 
visions  for  reasons  that  may  be  political  or  practical.  At 
Aetna,  only  key  individuals  can  widely  “broadcast” 
messages  because,  Loewenberg  says:  “If  50  people 
broadcast  all  at  the  same  time,  you’ll  bring  the  system 
to  its  knees.” 

Some  organizations  further  dialogue  with  sound  and 
pictures.  FedEx  reaches  100,000  employees  worldwide 
every  weekday  over  FXTV,  a  private  television  net¬ 
work  with  professional-quality  studios  at  company 
headquarters.  Each  morning,  1,200  FedEx  sites  re¬ 
ceive  a  broadcast  with  updates  on  package  volumes, 
service  levels,  weather  problems  and  other  informa¬ 
tion.  “If  you’re  going  to  empower  the  employees,  they 
have  to  know  what’s  going  on,”  says  Roy  Golightly, 
managing  director  of  employee  communications. 

FXTV  also  presents  about  400  training  programs  an¬ 
nually,  and  company  founder  and  CEO  Frederick  W. 
Smith  makes  quarterly  appearances  on  call-in 
shows. 

Golightly  says  FXTV  is  meant  to  supplement, 
rather  than  supplant,  old-fashioned  conversa¬ 
tion:  “Part  of  our  communica¬ 
tion  philosophy  is  that  there 
is  nothing — no  video,  noth¬ 
ing  electronic — that  will  take 
the  place  of  face-to-face  com¬ 
munication.” 

Two-way  videoconferencing 
is  a  means  of  conversation 
used  as  an  alternative  to  im¬ 
personal  telephone  confer¬ 
ences  and  expensive  face-to- 
face  meetings.  But  it’s  often 
limited  to  executives.  Cater¬ 
pillar  uses  one-way  video  with 
two-way  audio  for  larger  ses¬ 
sions  and  training.  “People  in 
the  facilities  can  see  the  speak¬ 
er,  see  visual  aids;  they  can  in¬ 
teract  with  this  person  by  be¬ 
ing  able  to  ask  questions,”  says 
Stan  Bane,  manager  of  the  in¬ 


formation  network  services  division.  And  everyone 
gains  from  hearing  the  answers. 

Corning  Inc.  executives  call  an  educated,  empowered 
workforce  critical  to  maintaining  the  company’s  goal  of 
12  percent  growth  annually.  Corning  uses  a  broad  ap¬ 
proach  to  keep  workers  well-informed.  It  leans  heavily 
on  widespread  E-mail  and  voice-messaging  systems, 
but  it  also  sets  up  LANs  for  individual  teams,  invites 
employees  to  company  “town  meetings”  and  uses  cor¬ 
porate  video  extensively.  “We’re  trying  to  overcommu¬ 
nicate,  and  we’re  using  all  kinds  of  media,”  says  Harvey 
R.  Shrednick,  senior  vice  president  of  IS.  “If  it  doesn’t 
penetrate  with  one  kind,  we’ll  use  another.” 

But  a  scattershot  approach  can  cause  new 
problems.  Workers  formerly  buried  in  paper 
may  find  their  mailboxes  stuffed  with  video¬ 
tapes  and  their  computer  space  and  voice  mail 
full  of  messages,  some  outdated,  some  irrele¬ 
vant.  Status  meetings  may  be  replaced  with 
appointments  for  video  or  telephone  conferences  or  in- 
house  broadcasts.  And  everyone  probably  still  gets  a 
lot  of  paper. 

That’s  because  it’s  so  simple  to  mass-produce  mes¬ 
sages.  Photocopiers  can  quickly  duplicate  documents  a 
hundredfold;  videotapes  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  re¬ 
produced;  phone  messages  can  be  left  in  every  voice 
mailbox  in  the  company.  And  E-mail  multiplies  fastest 
of  all.  “It’s  just  as  easy  for  me  to  send  it  to  the  whole 
marketing  department  as  it  is  to  send  it  just  to  Harry 
Jones,”  says  Susanna  Opper,  a  consultant  based  in  New 
York  and  Alford,  Mass.  “There’s  little  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  person  sending  it  out  as  to  whether  the 
person  receiving  E-mail  really  needs  it.” 

Executives  acknowledge  that  the  information 
influx  can  be  overwhelming  but  say  benefits  out¬ 
weigh  problems.  “There  probably  are  periods 
when  people  get  things  they 
didn’t  necessarily  want,”  says 
Caterpillar’s  Bane.  “But  that’s 
the  risk  you  run  with  open 
communications.”  Some  or¬ 
ganizations  have  developed 
methods  to  prioritize  incoming 
E-mail,  filter  unwanted  mes¬ 
sages  and  delete  unread  ones 
after  a  certain  time. 

Other  critics  warn  of  infor¬ 
mation  hoarding,  saying  em¬ 
ployees  will  simply  transfer 
turf  battles  to  cyberspace. 
“People  are  not  conditioned  to 
share,”  says  Opper.  “In  first 
grade,  what  was  the  word  if  I 
helped  someone  next  to  me 
with  a  math  problem?  Cheat¬ 
ing.”  But  if  the  culture  changes, 
they  say,  people  will  follow. 
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If  ATM  is  in  your  future,  get  the  benefits  right  now.  StrataCom’s  BPX™  broadband  ATM  switch 
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Create  an  environment  in  which 
everyone  contributes  to  a  big  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle  instead  of  working 
alone  on  little  ones.  Provided  with 
tools  that  encourage  collabora¬ 
tion — such  as  Lotus  Notes — people  are  more  likely  to 
collaborate. 
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INNOVATIVE  SERVICE  and  product  companies 
are  extending  that  collaboration  to  a  larger  family: 
customers,  clients,  suppliers,  vendors,  partners. 
Many  use  electronic  data  interchange  or  dedicat¬ 
ed  networks  to  nurture  relationships  with  their 
external  partners.  For  instance,  Dana  Corp.  dials 
into  a  mainframe  at  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  company’s 
largest  customer,  several  times  daily  to  check  invento¬ 
ry.  “If  Ford  runs  low  on  Dana  parts,  it  doesn’t  order 
more;  Dana  does,”  says  Gary  Corrigan,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications.  “It’s  part  of  our  customer  ser¬ 
vice;  it’s  part  of  Ford’s  just-in-time  engineering.” 

Caterpillar  has  set  up  systems  to  converse  not  only 
with  its  own  dealers  but  with  what  the  company  calls 
“nondealers”  as  well.  The  company  lets  about  1,000 
dealers  that  don’t  sell  Caterpillar  engines  dial  into  the 
company  for  information  on  how  to  repair  and  service 
them.  That  dialogue  ultimately  benefits  the  company’s 
real  target:  drivers  of  trucks  with  Cat  engines  who  need 
emergency  assistance.  “We  can  get  [them]  back  on  the 
road  by  having  that  information  available,”  Bane  says. 

Chiat/Day  clients  can  be  almost  as  plugged  in  as 
staff.  For  instance,  one  network  links  major  NYNEX 
planning  agencies  with  Chiat/Day,  which  handles  all 
NYNEX  media  buying.  NYNEX  Staff  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  Susan  DeFlora  says  the  E-mail  network  has  re¬ 
placed  most  paper  documents  and  much  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  tag. 

“Rather  than  making  five  phone  calls,  you  do  one 
quick  message  and  disperse  it  to  all  five  people,” 
whether  they’re  at  Chiat/Day,  NYNEX  or  that  Nebras¬ 
ka  hotel  room,  DeFlora  says.  P.S.:  While  some  clients 
were  worried  that  Chiat/Day’s  virtual-office  evolution 
would  make  agency  staffers  hard  to  reach,  DeFlora 
says  the  transition’s  been  transparent.  “I  communicate 
with  Steve  [Alburty]  nonstop,  and  there’s  never  been  a 
glitch — even  when  Steve  is  traveling,”  she  says. 

Other  CIO-100  organizations  have  been  able  to 
share  information  without  reengineering  or  buying  a 
lot  of  new  technology.  Indianapolis  Mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith  communicates  with  his  staff  through  E-mail 
and  videos — but  also  through  personal  visits  and 
brown-bag  lunches  (see  “Stretching  the  City  Limits,” 
Page  54). 

All  this  openness  raises  security  concerns.  As  more 
people  enter  the  conversation  and  new  conversations 
start,  information  may  land  in  the  lap  of  someone  who 
shouldn’t  hear  it.  Like  the  boss.  Or  the  union.  Or  the 
competition.  Or  the  media. 

Like  everybody  else,  innovative  communicators  pay 


close  attention  to  plugging  leaks  and  building  “fire 
walls”  to  safeguard  data.  But  overall,  they’re  philosoph¬ 
ical.  Chiat/Day’s  Alburty  says  the  agency  protects  sen¬ 
sitive  client  information  with  passwords  and  network 
administration;  the  NYNEX  link  is  a  private  dedicated 
network  of  100  users.  Other  than  that,  he  says,  “we  do 
not  try  to  control  the  information  process  at  all.  We’re 
an  idea  factory,  not  the  Defense  Department.”  E0 


MEMBERSHIP  PRIVILEGES 

By  making  its  information  resources  available 
online,  this  research  institute  can  better  serve 
its  members  interests 

WHEN  ROBERT  A.  BELL,  vice  president  of 
research  and  development  for  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York,  wants  to  get  the  latest  industry 
news,  he  dials  up  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  (EPRI)  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Not  on  the  telephone, 
but  on  his  desktop  computer. 

Bell  is  among  dozens  of  utility  executives  who  reg¬ 
ularly  log  onto  EPRINET,  the  institute’s  online  infor¬ 
mation  service.  Users  and  officials  say  EPRINET  has 
gone  light-years  toward  helping  the  institute  manage 
its  vast  network  of  resources,  human  as  well  as  elec¬ 
tronic. 

At  any  time,  EPRI  has  about  1,600  technical  re¬ 
search  projects  underway  on  behalf  of  thousands  of 
managers  at  700  member  utilities.  “That’s  an  enor¬ 
mous  matrix,”  says  Senior  Vice  President  Richard  L. 
Rudman.  “How  do  you  make  sure  that  a  person  at  a 
given  company  has  the  right  information?” 

For  years,  EPRI  simply  mailed  hefty  printed  re¬ 
search  reports.  But  as  projects  multiplied,  paper  use 
grew  geometrically  and  members  ran  out  of  shelf 
space.  Thus  was  born  EPRINET,  which  lets  members 
browse  databases  and  electronically  retrieve  current 
and  past  reports,  staff  papers,  speeches,  journal  arti¬ 
cles  and  product  information.  The  24-hour  service  al¬ 
so  offers  daily  industry-news  digests,  events  calen¬ 
dars  and  a  help  hot  line. 

Members  can  also  converse  with  each  other,  post¬ 
ing  messages  in  specialized  bulletin-board  confer¬ 
ences  or  using  private  E-mail  to  ask  questions,  sug¬ 
gest  resources  or  pass  on  tips. 

Bell  finds  such  networking  particularly  valuable. 
“There  are  some  areas  I  follow  very,  very  carefully,” 
he  says.  “I  like  to  get  on  there  and  see  what’s  break¬ 
ing.”  For  instance?  “Not  too  many  other  utilities  are 
interested  in  underground  transmission,”  he  says. 
EPRINET  helps  him  connect  to  those  who  are. 

-A.  STUART 
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150  to  250  hours 
a  year  per  executive. 
That's  what  the 
experts  say. 

And  it's  costing  you  a 
small  fortune. 

Reality  bites. 

p 


WorkSaver 


With  STAR®AVorkSaver  you’ll  never 
have  to  worry  about  another  misplaced  or 
lost  word  processing  document.  Instead, 
you’ll  have  immediate  access  to  all  vital 
documents  -  even  if  you’ve  forgotten  the  file 
names.  That’s  because  STARAVorkSaver 
manages  and  retrieves  documents  by  means 
of  their  contents,  not  just  their  names. 

STARAVorkSaver  captures  and  preserves 
vital  records  in  a  “corporate  memory”  bank 
to  which  employees  within  and  across 
departments  contribute  automatically  from 
their  networked  PCs,  using  popular 
windows-based  word  processing  software. 
When  needed,  original  documents  are 


CUADRA 

ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


easily  retrieved  through  STAR,  Cuadra’s 
highly  acclaimed,  high  performance,  multi¬ 
user  information  retrieval  software.  It’s 
incredibly  fast  and  simple. 

STARAVorkSaver.  Sure  it  saves  you 
money,  but  the  real  beauty  is  the  extra 
productivity  you’ll  get  from  your  staff  - 
without  a  complaint.  Maybe  reality  isn’t  so 
bad  after  all. 

STARAVorkSaver  runs  on  a  wide  variety  of 
UNIX  platforms,  including  Hewlett-Packard®, 
IBM®,  Motorola®,  and  Sun1'1  RISC  systems. 

Find  out  more  about  STARAVorkSaver 
by  calling  (800)  366-1390,  or  fax  your 
requests  to  (310)  477-1078  today. 


STAR  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Cuadra  Associates,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  manufacturers 
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Everybody  wants  things  instantly  For  30  years,  we  ve  put  technology  to  work  for  companies from  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Healthcare  to  Secur 


red  button. 
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Connecticut  Life,  helping  them  find  new  ways  of  using  information  to  speed  up  turnaround.  ( 800)  566-9337,  ext.  1070. 
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In  Indianapolis,  better  information  and  improved 

COMMUNICATION  ARE  HELPING  TO  WRING  OUT  INEFFICIENCY, 
COMPEL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  DELIVER  TO  CITIZENS  THE  BEST 
POSSIBLE  SERVICES  FOR  THE  LEAST  COST 

BY  NANCY  HITCHCOCK 


CONSUMERS  AREN’T  THE 

only  ones  demanding  better 
service  these  days;  taxpayers 
expect  more  for  their  money 
as  well.  Trying  to  become 
more  responsive  by  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  eliminating 
waste  is  a  new  experience 
for  most  government 
agencies.  In  the  city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith  is  using  information  as  a 
tool  to  cut  through  bureaucratic 
constraints  and  upgrade  the  city’s 
infrastructure,  enhance  public  safe¬ 
ty  and  improve  services — without 
raising  taxes. 

When  Goldsmith  took  office  in 
January  1992,  he  shook  the  local 
government  by  forcing  depart¬ 
ments  to  compete  against  private 
firms  for  the  city’s  service  con¬ 
tracts.  Henceforth,  contracts  would 
go  to  the  group — public  or  pri¬ 
vate — that  could  provide  the  best 
services  at  the  best  price. 

Indianapolis  was  operating  with 
a  balanced  budget,  but  the  Republi¬ 
can  mayor  was  concerned  about 
the  city’s  future.  He  saw  other  ur¬ 
ban  centers  falling  into  decay,  with 
wealth  and  jobs  being  driven  away 
by  crime  and  high  taxes.  By  imple¬ 
menting  his  privatization  and  com¬ 
petitiveness  program,  he  would  cut 
operating  costs,  enabling  Indi¬ 
anapolis  to  provide  higher-quality 
services  while  keeping  taxes  low. 

Goldsmith  realized  that  in  order 
for  his  program  to  succeed,  he 
would  have  to  radically  improve  the 


info 


mation 


quality  and  accessibility  of  informa¬ 
tion,  both  within  the  government 
and  between  city  hall  and  taxpay¬ 
ers.  He  focused  on  three  areas. 
First,  he  knew  that  for  the  various 
departments  to  enter  bids 
against  outside  contrac¬ 
tors — and  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  be  able  to  as¬ 
sess  those  bids — they 
needed  better  information 
about  the  cost  of  providing  ser¬ 
vices.  He  also  believed  that  city 
employees  were  in  the 
best  position  to  offer  im¬ 
provement  ideas,  so 
there  had  to  be  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  encouraging 
and  gathering  their  in¬ 
put.  And  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  improve 
service  to  taxpayers,  it 
had  to  know  what  they 
wanted,  so  there  had  to 
be  an  effective  and  de¬ 
pendable  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between 
constituents  and  gov¬ 
ernment  offices. 

Previously,  the  city 
collected  information 
only  on  operational  bud¬ 
gets;  this  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  depart¬ 
ments  to  place  bids  on 
specific  services.  “We 
had  no  idea  how  much  it 
cost  to  mow  a  park  or  to 

STEPHEN  GOLDSMITH: 

Freeing  the  information  flow. 
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fill  a  pothole,”  says  Skip  Stitt,  di¬ 
rector  of  enterprise  development. 
“Without  that  information,  it’s  aw¬ 
fully  hard  to  know  whether  you’re 
doing  something  good,  and  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  know  if  you’re  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  private  sector.” 

The  administration  implemented 
an  activity-based  costing  (ABC) 
system.  ABC  is  a  technique  for  al¬ 
locating  both  direct  and  indirect 
costs  to  specific  jobs,  products  or 
customers.  The  city  chose  a  cus¬ 
tomized  PC-based  software  pack¬ 
age  from  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  that 
calculates  labor,  equipment,  mate¬ 
rials  and  overhead  to  identify  the 
cost  of  each  service.  With  this  data, 
management  can  assess  the  city’s 
performance  in  providing  a  particu¬ 
lar  service  and  determine  whether  a 
contract  for  that  service  should  be 
put  up  for  bid  to  the  private  sector. 

If  a  job  is  going  out  to  bid,  man¬ 
agement  and  employees  look  at  the 
figures  provided  by  ABC  and  iden¬ 
tify  ways  to  perform  the  job  more 
efficiently.  For  instance,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  already  outsourced  60 
percent  of  the  city’s  trash  collec¬ 
tion,  but  to  reduce  costs,  the  De- 
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partment  of  Public  Works  decided 
to  put  85  percent  of  the  collection 
services  up  for  bid.  City  employees 
who  were  performing  the  job  eval- 

We  share  a  lot  more  information  with 
employees.  We  get  them  involved  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  because  workers  know  best  how 
tO  do  their  jobs.  "-Michael  Stayton 


uated  their  procedures  and  decided 
to  restructure  routes  and  reconfig¬ 
ure  staffing,  resulting  in  an  increase 
of  daily  pickups  from  800  to  1,200 
per  route.  This  forced  contractors 
to  lower  their  prices  and  let  the 
city  retain  its  40  percent  of  the  ser¬ 
vices.  As  a  result,  the  city  is  saving 
$15  million  over  three  years. 

IN  ORDER  for  ABC  and  the 
competitiveness  program  to 
succeed,  Goldsmith  believed, 
employees  would  have  to  help 
identify  opportunities  to  save 
money  and  improve  services. 
However,  it  wasn’t  going  to  be 
easy  to  empower  workers  in  a 
highly  vertical  organization  where 
communication  was  poor.  To  ex¬ 
plain  his  objectives  and  encourage 
idea  generation,  Goldsmith  began 
visiting  departments,  holding 
brown-bag  lunches  and  communi¬ 
cating  via  memos,  newsletters  and 
even  newspaper  articles  (his  byline 
has  appeared  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  The  New  York  Times, 
among  other  publications). 

“To  be  in  touch  is  a  great  way  to 
destroy  [entrenched]  control 
mechanisms  of  government  be¬ 
cause  middle  management  can’t 
[obstruct]  the  information  flow,” 
Goldsmith  says.  “Government  has 
lots  of  good  employees  locked  in  a 
bad  system,  and  once  they’re  liber¬ 
ated,  they’re  more  empowered.” 

But  liberation  has  its  downside: 
Workers  who  for  years  had  taken 
employment  security  for  granted 
were  stunned  that  they  had  to 
compete  for  their  own  jobs.  At  the 
same  time,  Goldsmith  eliminated 
hundreds  of  middle-management 
positions. 


As  difficult  as  these  changes 
have  been,  they’ve  had  the  desired 
effect.  “We  share  a  lot  more  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  cost  and  budget  in¬ 
formation, 
with  em¬ 
ployees,” 
says  Michael 
Stayton,  di¬ 
rector  of 
public  works. 
“We  get 

them  involved  in  the  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  because  workers  know 
best  how  to  do  their  jobs.  Soliciting 
their  suggestions  is  a  very  valuable 
source  of  information.  As  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  upward  communi¬ 
cation,  the  better  we’ll  be  able  to 
deliver  services.” 

A  “hot  ideas”  program  more  for¬ 
mally  encourages  improvement 
suggestions.  If  an  idea  submitted 
by  an  employee  is  implemented 
and  cuts  costs,  the  employee  gets  a 
percentage  of  the  savings.  A  wom¬ 
an  in  the  purchasing  department, 
for  example,  recently  received  a 
$3,000  check  for  her  idea  on  cut¬ 
ting  bid-gathering  costs:  Instead  of 
sending  a  voluminous  bid  package 
to  all  potential  contractors,  the  de¬ 
partment  sends  postcards  first  and 
only  sends  packages  to  those  con¬ 
tractors  who  respond.  This 
change  saves  $90,000  a  year. 

The  administration  has  im¬ 
proved  the  information  flow 
with  citizens  as  well,  conduct¬ 
ing  polls,  surveys  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  meetings.  The  May¬ 
or’s  Action  Center  provides  a 
single  number  for  citizens  to 
call  with  all  of  their  questions, 
complaints  and  concerns.  The 
center  handles  about  15,000 
calls  a  month  on  problems  rang¬ 
ing  from  sewer  backups  to  aban¬ 
doned  vehicles. 

When  service  representatives 
receive  a  call,  they  enter  the  data 
into  workstations  running  a  help¬ 
desk  application  by  Software 
Artistry  Inc.  The  system’s  diag¬ 
nostic  capabilities  help  guide  the 
representatives  in  recording  infor¬ 
mation;  if  the  call  requires  human 
intervention,  the  system  automati¬ 


cally  sends  the  request  to  a  fax  ma¬ 
chine  or  printer  in  the  appropriate 
department. 

In  the  past,  it  could  take  up  to 
four  weeks  for  a  request  to  make 
its  way  to  the  right  person  in  the 
right  department,  says  Ray  Wal¬ 
lace,  cost  accounting  coordinator 
for  the  department  of  capital  asset 
management.  Now,  with  calls  com¬ 
ing  into  one  place  and  automatic 
routing  built  into  the  system,  oper¬ 
ational  areas  receive  requests  im¬ 
mediately,  resulting  in  faster  re¬ 
sponse  to  citizens’  requests. 

Because  of  the  mayor’s  progress, 
Indianapolis  will  see  $100  million 
in  savings  over  a  five-year  period. 
This  includes  a  $65  million  savings 
from  having  the  private  sector 
manage  the  city’s  advanced 
wastewater-treatment  plants.  Over 
50  services  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  private  sector,  including 
billing  for  sewer  services  and  man¬ 
aging  the  city’s  golf  courses.  By 
cutting  operating  costs,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  investing  more  money 
in  the  city’s  streets,  bridges  and 
sidewalks  and  enhancing  public 
safety.  Goldsmith  says:  “Every  ma¬ 
jor  improvement  takes  a  high  dose 
of  information.”  EE1 
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Building 


Value 


FOR  THE 


Customer 


A  three-part  series 


“Every 
business  is 

A  DECISION-MAKING 

factory.  When  our 

CUSTOMERS  CAN  MAKE 
THESE  DECISIONS 
MORE  QUICKLY  AND 
WITH  MORE  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION,  THEN 
WE’VE  ADDED  VALUE.” 


Robert  E.  Weissman 
President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corporation 


Decision-making 


is  the  Result 


The  ultimate  goal  ot  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware  solutions  is  to  help  customers  improve 
the  most  crucial  process  in  any  business:  the 
process  of  decision-making.  In  the  Information  Age, 
all  employees  have  become  “knowledge  workers”  to 
one  degree  or  another.  Productivity  gains  flow  from 
the  value  of  their  decisions,  allocating  people,  time, 
money  and  other  resources  to  meet  enterprise  goals. 

To  make  decisions  that  positively  impact  your 
company’s  performance,  profitability  and  value, 
people  need  decision  support  tools  that  increase 
the  timeliness  and  usefulness  of  decision  information. 
This  is  the  function  of  D&B  Software’s  SmartStream 
platform.  Applications  such  as  Financial  Stream, 

HR  Stream,  Manufacturing  Stream  and  Distribution 
Stream  efficiently  gather  the  data  generated  in  every¬ 
day  business  processes  from  orders  to  shipments. 
SmartStream  Decision  Support  then  turns  these  data 
into  decision  information,  delivering  the  knowledge 
people  need  for  decisions  that  reduce  costs,  enhance 
competitiveness  and  improve  the  bottom  line. 


With  better  decision-making,  customers  can 


improve  their  business  processes,  fine-tuning  activities 
for  optimum  information  flows  and  faster  time-to- 
decision.  As  a  blueprint  for  process  reengineering, 
SmartStream  helps  customers  construct  more  effi¬ 
cient  business  processes  to  gain  tangible  returns 
on  their  information  technology  investments. 


Delivering  Convenient 
Decision  Information 


Every  business  generates  a  wealth  of  decision 
information  every  day.  For  example,  each  sales 
order  tells  a  company  something  about  its  competitive 
position  and  marketing  performance.  The  problem, 
of  course,  is  that  few  managers  have  enough  time 
to  extract  and  format  this  information  so  it  can  tell 
them  where  their  business  is  going  and  how  they 
should  guide  it. 


SmartStream  Decision  Support  is  a  client/server 
application  that  lets  customers  integrate,  analyze  and 
distribute  information  from  the  entire  company  in 
an  easy-to-use  environment.  For  example,  customers 
can  use  SmartStream  Decision  Support  to  distribute 
realtime  financial  statements  electronically,  allowing 
managers  to  view  summary  reports,  supporting 
schedules  and  notes  at  whatever  level  of  detail  they 
desire.  SmartStream  Decision  Support  also  serves 
as  an  interface  between  transaction  anti  offline  envi¬ 
ronments,  allowing  managers  to  easily  extract  current 
information  for  spreadsheet  “what-if”  analyses. 


A  Platform  for  Business 
Process  Improvement 


In  addition  to  letting  managers  access  more 
financial,  manufacturing  and  employee  information 
for  decision-making,  SmartStream  is  a  resource 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  business  processes 
that  generate  that  information.  Unlike  a  process 
reengineering  consultant,  however,  SmartStream 
“teaches  by  example,”  allowing  companies  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  impact  ot  major  or  minor  workflow  changes. 

Rather  than  porting  its  mainframe  products  to 
client/server,  D&B  Software  developed  SmartStream 
from  a  different  paradigm.  Based  on  research  and 
customer  input,  it  created  an  enterprise  model,  a 
“virtual  company”  composed  ot  over  1,000  business 
processes  that  showed  the  data  needs,  workflows, 
activities  and  hand-off  points  encountered  by  every 
organization.  This  enterprise  model  forms  the  basis 
of  all  the  functions  that  go  into  the  SmartStream 
product  suite,  providing  its  users  with  an  integrated, 
proven  process  for  managing  business  information. 

For  example,  Financial  Stream  is  based  on  the 
approximately  1 80  processes  that  are  used  by  a 
corporate  accounting  organization,  including  every¬ 
thing  from  posting  an  invoice  to  preparing  monthly 
closing  entries.  Through  building  these  processes 
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In  the  nine 


YEARS  WE  HAVE  BEEN 

using  D&B  Software’s 


PRODUCTS,  WE  H  AVE 


BUILT  A  MUTUALLY 


REWARDING  RELATION 


SHIP  IN  WHICH 
BOTH  LSI  AND 
D&B  Software  have 


BENEFITTED 


Jonnie  Woodward 
Director.  Human  Resources 
Inforimilion  Services 
LSI  Logic  Corporation 


into  SmartStream,  D&B  Software  was  able  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  best  ways  to  route  information,  identify 
information  needs  that  were  typically  not  met  and 
create  solutions  that  can  cross  traditional  department 
and  application  harriers  to  meet  business  objectives. 

One  specialized  application,  SmartStream  Budget, 
directly  addresses  the  cross-functional  workflow 
improvement  needs  of  one  of  the  organization’s 
most  complex  enterprise-wade  tasks:  the  budgeting 
process.  Using  realtime  data  from  Financial  Stream, 
managers  stay  consistent  with  standard  budget  models 
provided  by  budget  administrators,  and  stay  on  target 
with  guidelines  and  instant  feedback  from  senior 
management  delivered  via  E-mail. 

This  emphasis  on  timely  decisions  and  real-world 
business  processes  was  more  than  just  an  application 
design  methodology.  The  processes  in  the  enterprise 
model  become  user  activities  in  the  final  product, 
grouped  into  workflows  that  continue  to  show 
customers  the  best  ways  to  manage  decision  infor¬ 
mation.  Unlike  applications  that  use  messaging  as 
an  add-on  laver,  SmartStream’s  Activity  Manager 
is  an  integral  component  for  gathering  and  using 
transaction  information. 

This  series  has  focused  on  what  makes 
SmartStream  different  —  the  technologies,  services 
and  unique  capabilities  that  make  up  the  platform. 


But  for  many  customers,  their  interest  in 
SmartStream  has  more  to  do  with  the  company 
that  provides  the  solutions. 

At  LSI  Logic  Corporation,  the  leading  world¬ 
wide  manufacturer  of  high  performance  custom 
semiconductors,  their  years  of  experience  with 
D&B  Software’s  mainframe  applications  provided 
the  impetus  to  look  into  SmartStream.  “We  know 
we  want  to  move  to  client/server,  hut  that’s  an  entirely 
different  environment,”  says  Jonnie  Woodward, 
director  of  Human  Resources  Information  Services 
for  LSI.  “The  big  issue  is  the  support  we’ll  receive. 
Evervthing  we’ve  seen  about  HR  Stream  shows  us  it 
is  a  very  exciting  product,  but  our  ongoing  relation¬ 
ship  and  comfort  with  D&B  Software  is  an  even 
more  important  factor.” 

So,  with  all  the  SmartStream  features  and 
benefits  that  this  series  has  covered,  it  may  wrell 
be  the  company’s  history  of  providing  customer 
satisfaction  and  value  that  plays  the  greatest  role. 

Lor  more  information  about  D&B  Software 
solutions,  call  1-800-290-7374. 


Dun&Bradstreet  Software 

a  company  of 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corporation 
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he  formula  for  succeeding  in  business  has  never  been 
simple,  but  at  least  it  used  to  be  straightforward.  Companies  that 
provided  reliable  products  or  services  at  fair  prices  could  reason¬ 
ably  expect  decent  market  share  and  satis¬ 
fied — if  not  always  enthusiastic — customers.  For  the  most 
part,  the  products  and  services  that  vied  for  attention  in  the 
marketplace  were  developed  in  accordance  with  existing 

corporate  capabilities  and  entrenched  strategies.  As  a  result,  there 
was  little  variety,  and  customers  had  to  make  do  or  go  to  bed 
hungry. 

All  that  has  changed,  thanks  in  large  part  to  information 
technology.  In  practically  every  industry,  IT  has  raised 
the  bar  for  competition,  including  cycle-time  reduction 
and  the  ability  to  respond  to  increasingly  frag¬ 
mented  markets.  As  a  result,  the  balance  of 
power  has  shifted,  and  customers  now  wield 
considerable  influence.  Whether  it’s  greeting 
cards,  home  appliances,  office  equipment  or 
plastic-injection  molds,  customers  are  no 
longer  a  complacent,  passive  lot.  They  want  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  that  satisfy  their  specific  needs 
and  exceed  their  expectations — even  when  they  can’t 
articulate  them.  What’s  more,  they  want  those  products 
fast,  and  they  want  them  affordable. 

While  this  isn’t  exactly  a  new  message,  the  1994  CIO-lOO 
winners  have  embedded  it  in  their  corporate  visions.  And  many 

are  responding  by  changing 
dramatically  the  way  they 
develop,  design  and  deliver 
products  and  services.  Con¬ 
sider  Andersen  Corp.,  which  for  years  flourished  by  manufac¬ 
turing  standardized  windows  and  doors.  But  the  cookie-cutter 
approach  no  longer  cuts  it,  and  in  the  1980s  Andersen  decided 
to  expand  its  product  lines  to  give  customers  more  selection. 

Its  strategy  of  “mass-customization”  required  that  the  com¬ 
pany  revamp  its  manufacturing  and  distribution  processes  to 
facilitate  the  cost-effective  delivery  of  customized  products. 

To  further  promote  individuation  at  the  retail  level,  Andersen 
introduced  point-of-sale  (POS)  kiosks  that  allow  customers  to  design 
products  to  their  own  specifications. 

Whirlpool  Corp.,  the  worldwide  manufacturer  of  domestic  appliances,  has 
also  recognized  that  one  size  no  longer  fits  all.  The  company  has  applied  that 
lesson  in  global  as  well  as  domestic  markets:  It  is  adept  at  taking  findings 
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about  tastes  and  lifestyles  in  oth- 

PKflDIlPTS  er  countTies  and  incorporating 
A  IVV-fr  y  V  1 II  them  into  its  international  of¬ 
ferings.  When  the  company 
discovered  that  consumers  in  Asia  tend  to  keep 
their  refrigerators  in  their  living  rooms,  for 
example,  it  responded  with  a  line  of  small¬ 
er  appliances  in  a  range  of  designer  col¬ 
ors.  “We  have  been  putting  an  awful 
lot  of  resources  into  product  de¬ 
velopment,”  says  Dan  McNi- 
choll,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  “We  want 
to  get  away  from  attracting 
consumers  for  price  reasons 
and  instead  concentrate  on  creat¬ 
ing  products  that  add  value  and  func¬ 
tions  that  they  personally  want.” 

Of  course,  finding  out  what  customers 
personally  want  isn’t  always  easy.  Whirlpool 
tackles  the  challenge  by  conducting  intensive 
research  on  consumer  needs — its  methods  range 
from  holding  traditional  focus  groups  to  videotaping 
people  using  appliances.  Such  efforts  are  critical  for 
companies  that  hope  to  stay  competitive,  according  to 
Michael  S.  Malone,  co-author  of  The  Virtual  Corpora¬ 
tion.  “The  organizations  that  can  take  data  about  indi¬ 
vidual  customers  and  effectively  put  it  to  use  in  product 
development  will  have  the  advantage,”  he  says. 

One  of  the  best  methods  for  acquiring  that  data  is  by 
enlisting  customers  in  the  design  process  itself.  “Pro¬ 
gressive  companies  are  getting  customers  involved  in 
the  early  stages  of  idea  generation  and  concept  devel¬ 
opment  instead  of  waiting  until  the  test-market  phase,” 
explains  Thomas  Kuczmarski,  president  of  Kuczmarski 
and  Associates,  a  Chicago  consultancy  that  specializes 
in  new-product  development. 

At  First  Chicago  Corp.  ,  product  managers 
spent  one  year  working  directly  with  commer¬ 
cial  banking  customers  to  develop  a  Windows- 
based  cash-management  product.  “At  the  time 
[in  1990],  we  had  limited  experience  in  Win¬ 
dows,  and  few  of  our  customers  had  that  envi¬ 
ronment,  so  it  was  a  technological  risk  to  choose  that 
particular  platform,”  says  Executive  Vice  President 
Donald  R.  Hollis.  “But  the  customer  panel  we  assem¬ 
bled  said  they  wanted  it,  and  we  built  it  for  them.”  The 
First  Windows  2000  product  has  been  on  the  market 
for  two  years  and  has  an  installed  base  of  more  than 
200  customers.  Every  six  to  nine  months,  First  Chica¬ 
go  offers  a  new  release  in  response  to  suggestions 
from  customers. 

Becoming  customer-focused  may  begin  with  getting 
to  know  who  your  customers  are  and  what  they  want, 
but  it  certainly  doesn’t  end  there.  As  many  of  this 
year’s  CIO-100  winners  demonstrate,  business  pro¬ 
cesses  must  also  support  product-development  efforts. 


Often,  old  corporate  hierarchies  and  traditional 
functional  barriers  must  be  dismantled  and  re¬ 
placed  with  infrastructures  that  facilitate  inno¬ 
vation  and  sharing.  Everything  that  does 
not  eliminate  costly  redundancy  or  add 
value  to  products  or  services  must  be 
cast  aside. 

Greeting-card  maker  Hallmark 
Cards  Inc.  reengineered  its 
product-development  pro¬ 
cesses  to  exploit  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  collect  daily  point- 
of-sale  data.  Thanks  to 
the  new  processes,  the  en¬ 
tire  product-development  cy¬ 
cle  has  been  condensed,  allowing 
Hallmark  to  begin  planning  products 
for  Mother’s  Day  1995  after  analyzing 
sales  trends  for  Mother’s  Day  1994,  for 
example.  Previously,  creative  and  manufac¬ 
turing  demands  meant  product  development 
had  to  begin  before  retail  results  could  be  studied. 
“By  being  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  we 
start  developing  products  later  and  finish  just  in  time,” 
says  Jay  Dittmann,  division  vice  president  of  business 
research. 

In  addition  to  working  with  customers  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  business  processes,  many  companies  have  im¬ 
proved  product  development  by  adopting  a  cross-func¬ 
tional  approach.  “The  most  successful  companies  are 
getting  product  input  from  all  departments,  not  just 
R&D  and  marketing,”  says  Kuczmarski.  At  companies 
as  diverse  as  Tom’s  of  Maine,  First  Chicago  and  , 
Whirlpool,  cross-functional  teams  are  the  foundation  of 
product-development  efforts.  “Everybody  is  trying  to 
improve  time  to  market,”  explains  Thomas  C.  MacAvoy, 
the  Paul  M.  Hammaker  professor  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  University  of  Virginia’s  Darden  School  of 
Business  in  Charlottesville.  “Teamwork  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  do  it,  but  most  companies  are  struggling  with 
developing  truly  productive  teams.” 

That’s  not  the  case  at  Whirlpool,  where  worldwide, 
integrated  project  teams  are  working  on  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  company’s  products.  The  teams  are  charged 
with  maximizing  efficiency  and  improving  cycle  times 
by  designing  appliances  based  on  common  platforms 
while  fashioning  aesthetics  for  specific  markets.  Shar¬ 
ing  best  practices  and  knowledge  among  colleagues 
worldwide  is  facilitated  by  global  IT  connectivity,  in¬ 
cluding  a  recently  standardized  computer-aided  design 
system  that  will  replace  four  incompatible  systems 
over  the  next  year. 

Whirlpool’s  global  collaboration  has  already  reaped 
rewards.  Last  year,  the  company  won  $30  million  with 
its  entry  in  the  Super-Efficient  Refrigerator  Program 
(SERP)  competition,  sponsored  by  a  consortium  of  util¬ 
ity  companies.  Team  members  from  Whirlpool  facilities 
on  three  continents  combined  their  expertise  to  pro- 
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A  Preload 
to  Greatness 


Want  to  get  more  bang  for  your  box?  Look  for 
one  that  offers  OS/2®  preloaded.  It  wont  be  hard 
to  find.  More  than  50  major  PC 
makers  offer  OS/2— companies 
like  IBM,  AST®,  Dell®  and  HP®, 
to  name  a  few. 

Right  out  of  the  box,  OS/2  takes 
advantage  of  your  new  PC  in  ways  Windows™ 
simply  can’t.  Now  DOS  and  Windows  programs 
can  run  more  reliably— even  faster  in  many  cases. 
OS/2  multimedia  delivers  superior  sound,  faster 
digital  video  and  better  audio/video  synch.  And 
unlike  Windows,  OS/2’s  Workplace  Shell™  interface 
gives  you  more  flexibility  to  arrange  your  on-screen 
desktop  to  work  (and  play)  the  way  you  do. 


OS/2 


Windows  3.1 


Intuitive, 

object-oriented 

interface. 


The 

Workplace  Shell. 


They’re 
working  on  it. 


Reliably  runs  more  than 
one  program  at  a  time* 


Like  a  dream. 


Keep  dreaming. 


Lets  you  print  in  one 
program  while  you  work 
in  another. 


No  problem. 


Good  luck. 


Comes  with 
Adobe  Type  Manager 
memory  manager, 
print  spooler  and  disk 
cache  program. 


Built-ins. 


Add-on$. 


All  systems  go:  Northgate ®  TRICORLP,  Wyse  and  many 
more  also  offer  OS/2  preloaded. 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  look  for  in  your 
next  PC.  Make  sure  OS/2  is  one  of  them. 


Demand  OS/2  preloaded  on  your  next  PC. 

To  find  out  more  about  OS/2 
preloaded,  call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2. 

In  Canada,  call  1  800  465-7999. 

Operate  at  a  higher  level! 


"Pre-emptive  multitasking.  This  ad  was  created  by  LINTAS  and  got  to  this  publication  on  time  using  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs  running 
on  OS/2.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Workplace  Shell  and  "Operate  at  a  higher  level”  are  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their 
respective  companies.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp. 


duce  a  refrigerator  that  is  nearly 
30  percent  more  energy-efficient 
than  previous  models.  The  SERP 
refrigerators  are  now  marketed 
in  areas  served  by  the  participating  utility  companies. 

At  once-beleaguered  Chrysler  Corp.,  teams  of  de¬ 
signers,  engineers  and  suppliers  work  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing,  finance  and  marketing  departments  on  a  vehicle 
from  concept  through  assembly.  This  creates  a  flexible 
product-development  process  that  accommodates 
changes  along  the  way.  Chrysler’s  team  approach  also 
enables  it  to  introduce  new  car  and  truck  models  faster 
and  more  cost-effectively  than  the  competition.  Form¬ 
ing  close  relationships  with  suppliers — which  provide 
70  percent  of  the  parts  for  Chrysler  vehicles — has 
helped  the  company  reduce  product-development  time 
from  five  years  to  less  than  three.  Supplier  representa¬ 
tives  actually  work  on  the  product  teams,  and  more 
than  300  of  them  have  offices  at  Chrysler’s  state-of- 
the-art  R&D  facility. 

Speed  is  also  a  vital  selling  point  for  Kingston  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  a  manufacturer  of  computer-  and  net¬ 
work-upgrade  products  that  began  as  a  two-person 
startup  in  1987  and  now  has  more  than  300  employees 
and  annual  revenues  of  more  than  $750  million.  Main¬ 
taining  close  relationships  with  its  partners  and  suppli¬ 
ers,  Kingston  thrives  on  just-in-time  manufacturing. 
When  IBM  or  Compaq  announce  a  new  system,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  company  can  get  an  upgrade  product  out  the 
door  within  two  weeks — faster  than  original  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“From  our  start,  we’ve  had  an  efficient  organization 
that  is  completely  designed  around  the  idea  of  retaining 
that  efficiency,”  explains  Ron  Seide,  Kingston’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing.  The  company’s  enhancement  prod¬ 
ucts  are  able  to  compete  with  the  products  of  computer 
manufacturers  on  speed  and  cost.  The  speed  comes 
from  Kingston’s  practice  of  outsourcing  segments  of 
the  manufacturing  process  to  outside  companies. 
When  demand  is  up,  Kingston’s  manufacturers 
can  quickly  respond  by  turning  over  additional 
production  lines.  “If  we  were  doing  [produc¬ 
tion]  in-house,  we  couldn’t  handle  spikes 
in  demand,”  says  Seide. 

Engineers  and  salespeople  also 
help  to  improve  cycle  times  by 
drawing  on  engineering  and 
product  information  available 
in  fully  networked  databases. 

And  by  keeping  overhead  to  a 
minimum,  Kingston  can  deliver  its 
products  to  resellers  at  lower  costs  and 
higher  profit  margins. 

While  the  company  continues  to  look  for 
new-product  opportunities,  it  will  not  venture 
into  areas  that  don’t  conform  to  its  underlying 
philosophy.  “Knowing  what  you  are  and  what  you 
do  is  important,”  explains  Seide.  “None  of  our  prod¬ 


ucts  require  big  R&D  investments,  and  we  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.”  In  fact,  the  decision  to  branch  out 
into  networking  products  came  from  people  in  IS  who 
recognized  that  upgrading  network  interface  cards 
was  not  all  that  different  from  enhancing  memory 
boards. 

WHILE  COMPANIES  are  investing  more  re¬ 
sources  in  product  and  service  develop¬ 
ment,  the  odds  of  a  marginally  successful 
launch — let  alone  a  runaway  market  hit — 
are  getting  worse.  High  quality  and  low 
price,  which  once  set  products  apart,  are 
now  prerequisites  for  entering  the  race.  One  way  some 
companies  are  managing  to  break  out  of  the  pack  is  by 
innovative  positioning. 

That’s  the  strategy  chosen  by  plastic-injection  mold- 
er  Nypro  Inc.,  which  has  enjoyed  eight  straight  years  of 
increasing  profits  by  positioning  itself  as  a  custom  out¬ 
sourcer  to  the  likes  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Gillette.  “We  take  a  piece  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  value  chain  and  do  it  better  than  they  can,” 
says  Brian  Jones,  the  president  of  Nypro’s  plant  in 
Clinton,  Mass. 

Nypro  delivers  speed  and  quality  by  forming  produc¬ 
tive  relationships  with  its  customers.  Plants  are  located 
near  customer  manufacturing  sites  so  that  continuous- 
improvement  teams  can  work  directly  with  customers 
on  every  facet  of  operations,  including  product  develop¬ 
ment.  (Nypro  will  either  build  a  new  plant  or  buy  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  existing  manufacturing  facility.  The  company 
will  also  take  on  smaller  jobs  for  other  clients  at  these 
sites  so  as  not  to  become  dependent  on  a  single  source 
for  its  business.) 

Such  close  collaboration  is  particularly  important  for  a 
product  like  Gillette’s  Sensor  razor  for  women,  be¬ 
cause  Nypro  does  all  the  plastic  molding  and  assembly 
for  the  product  (Gillette  takes  care  of  the  blades).  “By 
focusing  on  what  we  do  best,  we  can  do  the  mold¬ 
ing  and  assembly  in  half  the  time  that  Gillette 
can  do  it,”  says  Jones.  “Because  of  our  relation¬ 
ships,  all  of  our  customers  gain  the  speed  of 
just-in-time  manufacturing  while  they 
still  retain  control.” 

That  speed  would  not  be  possible 
without  information  sharing  with 
customers,  who  are  aware  of 
Nypro’s  manufacturing  cy¬ 
cle  times,  costs  and  profit 
margins.  Many  can  also  dial  into 
the  company’s  networks  to  access 
statistical  information  on  quality  and 
even  monitor  the  performance  of  ma¬ 
chines  running  at  the  plants.  In  return, 
Nypro  can  log  into  customer  computer  sys¬ 
tems  to  track  yields. 

Being  first  in  the  market  is  great;  being  first  in  the 
market  with  something  new  and  different  is  even  bet- 
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It’s  time  for  our  competitors 
to  face  the  music. 


According  to  Software  Magazine,  the  IEF™  for 
Client/Server  was  ranked  highest  in  ability  to  address 
client/server  application  development  needs. 

And  while  this  particular  study  was  for  UNIX®- 
based  tools,  it’s  reassuring  to  note  that  the  IEF  for 
Client/Server  performs  well  in  virtually  every 
environment. 

In  fact,  its  powerful  capabilities  in  the 
Windows™  environment  encouraged  Microsoft®  and 


As  revolutionary 
for  information 
systems  as  notes 
were  for  music. 


Texas  Instruments  to  join  in 
developing  an  object-oriented, 
component-based  standard  for  client/server  applications. 

For  the  latest  IDC  report  on  client/server 
trends,  as  well  as  for  more  information  about  what 
the  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  do  for  your  business, 
call  1-800-838-1843,  Ext.  1441. 

We’ll  show  you  the  kind  of  performance  that 
leaves  everybody  else  playing  second  fiddle. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 

v  Texas 
Instruments 


May,  1994  issue  Software  Magazine.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Labs,  Inc.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach"  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1994  TI. 


ter.  Sometimes  innovation  is 
serendipitous:  Witness  the 
famous  story  of  how  3M’s  , 

Post-it  Notes  were  born  xyb 

from  a  batch  of  insufficiently  sticky  glue.  But  <0 

in  general,  coming  up  with  ideas  and  then 
translating  them  into  new  products  is 
one  of  the  toughest  traits  to  encour-  ^ 
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age  in  an  organization.  “Funda¬ 
mentally,  innovation  is  not  a 
technical  problem  but  a  so¬ 
cial  problem,”  says  the 
Darden  School’s  MacAvoy. 

The  trick,  he  says,  is  getting 
people  at  various  levels  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  functional  areas  to  wholeheart¬ 
edly  accept  an  idea  and  push  it  through 
the  corporation.  Exceptional  product  de¬ 
velopment  is  exemplified  by  receptive  envi¬ 
ronments,  where  opportunities  are  seized  and 
ideas  don’t  die  on  the  vine. 
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At  Tom’s  of  Maine,  a  manufacturer  of  all-nat¬ 
ural  personal-care  products,  creativity  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  because  the  company  strives 
to  come  up  with  first-of-their-kind  products. 
(Tom’s  was  the  first  company  to  offer  tooth¬ 
paste  made  with  baking  soda,  now  a  staple  of 
most  competitors’  lines.)  Employees  at  all  levels  par¬ 
ticipate  in  brainstorming  sessions  to  come  up  with 
new-product  ideas.  “It’s  important  that  people 
feel  comfortable  that  their  suggestions  will 
not  be  censored,”  says  Vice  President  of 
R&D  Kate  Chappell,  who  is  also  the  wife 
of  co-founder  Tom  Chappell. 

Brainstorming  groups  are  limited 
to  20  people  drawn  from  every 
department  in  the  company. 

Ideas  are  recorded  on  a 
flip  chart  and  then  sorted 
by  the  R&D  depart¬ 
ment.  The  most  feasible 
ideas — those  that  fit 
Tom’s  all-natural-ingre¬ 
dients  policy  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources — receive 
top  priority.  Currently,  the 
company  is  developing  a 
database  that  will  track  all  re¬ 
search  conducted  on  natural  in¬ 
gredients.  “This  will  give  us  knowledge  of  what’s  going 
on  all  over  the  world  in  terms  of  research,”  Kate  Chap¬ 
pell  says.  “It  will  help  us  to  be  as  innovative  as  possible, 
which  can  make  a  big  difference  for  us.” 

Hewlett-Packard  credits  its  innovative  bent  to  the 
fact  that  product-  and  service-development  efforts  are 
derived  externally  rather  than  passed  down  by  edict 
from  the  corner  office  or  marketing  department.  Mar¬ 


ket-trend  analysis  and  product  strategies  originate  in 
the  business  units  and  are  communicated  up 
through  the  corporate  hierarchy:  As  a  result,  HP 
has  been  able  to  respond  quickly  to  tradition¬ 
al  market  opportunities  and  identify  new 
$  areas  of  business.  One  example  that 

could  pay  off  big:  The  company  is 
poised  to  enter  the  interactive 
television  market  with  comput¬ 
erized  set-top  boxes  for  use 
in  video-on-demand  ser¬ 
vices. 

Xerox  Corp.  has  taken  an 
unusual  approach  to  trolling  for 
opportunities  outside  its  traditional 
lines  of  business.  The  company  has 
established  Technology  and  Market  De- 
velopment,  a  group  that  looks  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  ideas  to  develop  for  Xerox.  “I  take  ideas 
from  our  strategic  labs  that  are  promising  but 
don’t  flow  naturally  into  our  business  divisions,” 
says  Roger  Levien,  vice  president  of  the  group.  “We 
try  to  incubate  a  particular  idea  by  either  transferring  it 
into  an  existing  division  or  creating  a  new  division.” 

Consider  the  case  of  two  new  products.  LiveBoard,  a 
large-screen,  interactive  PC  that  enables  local  and  re¬ 
mote  groups  to  collaborate  using  shared  computer  ap¬ 
plications,  sprang  out  of  Xerox’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center.  Verde  Digital  Film,  a  graphic-arts  film  that  is 
developed  without  chemical  processing,  originated 
at  Xerox’s  Toronto  research  center.  Technology 
and  Market  Development  created  business 
units — Live  Works  Inc.  and  Xerox  Graphic 
System,  respectively — to  develop  and 
market  the  products:  Both  have  hired 
people  with  relevant  industry  experience 
from  outside  Xerox  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  without  many  of  the  bu¬ 
reaucratic  constraints  of 
the  parent  company.  “We 
want  to  separate  these 
businesses  from  corpo¬ 
rate  processes  as  much 
as  possible,”  Levien 
says.  “Our  goal  is  to  in¬ 
corporate  new  ideas 
quickly,  to  adapt  as  fast  as 
we  can,  and  to  learn  how  to 
be  successful  in  new  areas  of 
business.” 

That  willingness  to  try  new  approaches,  to  see 
things  a  little  differently,  to  take  chances,  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  New  World  Order  approach  to  develop¬ 
ing  and  delivering  products  and  services.  By  focusing 
on  customer  needs,  streamlining  processes  and  collab¬ 
orating  both  internally  and  externally,  these  companies 
have  given  themselves  an  edge  in  a  very  competitive 
world.  BE] 
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WE’LL  ARM  YOUR  FRONT  LINE 
SO  YOU  CAN  GROW  YOUR 

BOTTOM  LINE 


Today,  keeping  your  sales  force  in  front  of 
your  customers  is  more  than  a  smart 
move — it’s  smart  strategy.  By  arming  your 
front  line  with  the  latest  mobile  communication 
solutions,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  keeps 
your  sales  reps  on  the  road,  moving  opportuni¬ 
ties  through  the  sales  cycle.  And  saving  your 
business  time  and  money  along  the  way. 

With  more  than  75  locations  nation¬ 
wide,  the  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 


IBM  ThinkPad 
Computers. 
For  Businesses 
That  Are 
Going  Places. 


Network  puts  mobile  computing  solutions 
into  action  by  synchronizing  configuration,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  technical  services.  So  working 
systems  get  delivered  where  you  need  them — 
when  you  need  them. 

Plus,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 
puts  you  in  touch  with  one  of  the  largest 
inventories  of  IBM  mobile  systems, 
including  the  new  ultra-lightweight  and 
powerful  IBM  755  ThinkPad®  notebooks. 


MOBILIZE  YOUR  FORCES  TODAY.  CALL  (800)  582-8397. 

/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


©1994  MCCI.  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers.  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered 
trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  companies. 


Helping  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 


PHOTO  BY  SETH  AFFOUMADO 


Market  leader  Intel  Corp.  credits  its  success  to  an 

OBSESSION  WITH  SPEED.  NOW,  WITH  NEW  COMPETITION 
BREATHING  DOWN  ITS  NECK,  THE  COMPANY  IS  DOING 
EVEN  MORE  TO  PICK  UP  THE  PACE. 


CARLENE  ELLIS:  “If  we  can’t  sell  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  now,  we  won’t  sell  it  later,”  when  the 
chip  is  finished. 


have  to  run  faster,  and  we  have  to 
do  it  while  looking  over  our 
shoulder.” 

To  promote  that  speed,  manage¬ 
ment  fosters  a  fluid  corporate  cli¬ 
mate  that  scoffs  at  hierarchy  and 
uses  task  forces  to  get  things  done 
yesterday.  Intel  has  a  nominal  or¬ 
ganizational  chart,  but  Barrett 
says  it’s  little  more  than  a  formal¬ 
ity.  “We  try  to  catch  titles  up  to 
what  people  are  actually  doing,  but 
it’s  usually  about  six  months  be¬ 
hind,”  he  says.  “It  really  does  no 
more  than  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  company  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux.” 

Carlene  Ellis,  Intel’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  technology, 
points  out  that  what  organizational 
structure  the  company  does  have 
is  extremely  flat,  compressing  the 
distance  between  top  management 
and  final  customer.  “I  have  an  IT 


You’d  think  Intel  Corp. 

would  be  just  a  little  bit 
complacent.  After  all,  with 
83  percent  of  the  market 
and  a  1993  gross  profit  mar¬ 
gin  of  59  percent,  the 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  semi¬ 
conductor  maker  has  a 
near  monopoly  on  micro¬ 
processors  for  IBM-com¬ 
patible  PCs.  But  instead,  Intel  has 
thrived  for  25  years  by  adhering  to 
a  credo  not  common  among  market 
leaders:  Paranoia  pays. 

“We  treat  everything  like  it’s  a 
potential  corporate  threat,”  says 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Craig  Bar¬ 
rett.  “We’re  dedicated  to  obsolet- 
ing  our  own  product  before  any¬ 
body  else  does.  We’ll  never  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  own  labor.” 

These  days,  corporate  threats 
abound.  Although  Intel  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  its  manufacturing 
might  and  technology  leadership 
to  fend  off  past  attacks,  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  piece  of  the  company’s 
turf  is  at  an  all-time  high.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  aspirants  is 
the  PowerPC  consortium,  an  al¬ 
liance  among  IBM  Corp.,  Motorola 
Inc.  and  Apple  Computer  Inc. 
While  it  lacks  Intel’s  huge  in¬ 
stalled  base  and  the  wide  array  of 
software  written  for  its  proces¬ 
sors,  this  group  has  chip-fabrica¬ 
tion  facilities  that  rival  Intel’s  and 
what  many  analysts  say  is  a  tech¬ 
nically  superior  product.  Mean¬ 
while,  clone  makers  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices  Inc.  (AMD)  and  Cyrix 
Inc.  are  nibbling  away  at  Intel’s 


486  constituency;  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  will  use  AMD  chips  in 
future  PCs,  and  Cyrix  and  IBM  are 
partnering  to  produce  processors 
for  upcoming  IBM  boxes. 

Intel’s  retaliation  is 
acceleration:  speeding 
up  product-development 
times  and 
scheduled 
price  cuts  and  push- 
ing  manufacturing 
capabilities  to  capac-  !f;p§§§| 

ity.  The  company’s  dfc  /vV 

management  will  fplfell 

spend  about  $2.4  bil-  jf 

lion  this  year  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  upgrade 
those  capacities. 

“In  some  sense, 
it’s  the  obvious 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

They  need  to  turn  a 
tremendous  cash  as¬ 
set  into  a  strategic 
advantage,”  says 
Michael  Slater,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editorial 
director  of  The  Mi¬ 
croprocessor  Report, 
in  Sebastopol,  Calif. 

Doubling  up  on  de¬ 
velopment  teams 
and  investing  mas¬ 
sively  in  leading- 
edge  processor-fab¬ 
rication  capabilities 
allows  Intel  to  re¬ 
main  leading  edge, 
he  says. 

“You  win  the  race  by  running 
faster,”  agrees  Barrett.  “So,  we 
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organization  of  2,200  employees 
and  a  half-a-billion-dollar  budget,” 
she  says.  “But  there  are  only  five 
levels  in  the  IT  organization  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  Intel  as  a  whole 
is  only  seven  or  eight  levels 
deep.”  That  pays  off  on  two  fronts: 
Upper  management  is  closer  to 
the  customer,  and  employees  can 
easily  approach  senior  executives. 
“It  gives  us  great  knowledge  of 
what’s  in  each  other’s  heads,”  El¬ 
lis  says. 

Another  company  timesaver  is 
concurrent  engineering.  Intel  has 
sped  up  its  product-development 
cycle  by  assigning  concurrent  de¬ 
sign  teams  to  work  on  its  next  two 
generations  of  microprocessors, 
the  P6  and  the  P7. 


-Craig  Barrett 

These  teams  exemplify  Intel’s 
primary  organizational  tool,  the 
task  force.  Workers  from  diverse 
specialties  come  together  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  project  and  move  on 
when  their  skills  are  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary,  says  Jack  Mills,  one  of  the 
computer  architects  heading  the 
P7  design  team.  Mills  says  that  de¬ 
velopment  task  forces  move  in 
waves,  from  architects  to  logic  de¬ 
signers  to  the  circuitry  people.  He 
characterizes  the  atmosphere  as 
very  outspoken;  new  team  mem¬ 
bers  are  expected  to  ask  questions 
and  give  their  opinions.  The  idea 
“is  to  get  a  lot  of  people  taking  pot¬ 
shots  and  then  see  if  the  design  is 
still  sturdy,”  Mills  says. 

Contributing  to  this  atmosphere 
of  controlled  chaos  is  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  expectation  that  each  team 
will  better  the  productivity  num¬ 
bers  of  the  previous  effort.  Mills 
says  that  information  technology 
is  vital  to  meeting  this  goal.  “The 
productivity  curve  is  all  predicated 
on  increasing  use  of  [computer- 
aided  design]  tools,”  he  says. 


Computers  do  a  little  more  of  the 
design  work  with  each  chip  gener¬ 
ation,  which  further  cuts  product- 
development  time.  While  this  ap¬ 
proach  helps  Intel  stay  ahead  of 
the  competition,  it  also  saves  the 
company  money.  Mills  estimates 
that  a  month  of  design  time  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  proposition. 
“So,  even  saving  a  couple  extra 
months  is  a  big  plus.” 

BUT  SPEED  alone  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  retain  industry  lead¬ 
ership.  Intel  also  works 
closely  with  external  cus¬ 
tomers  to  ensure  that  it  is 
meeting  their  requirements.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  design  stage,  for  example, 
the  team  routinely  takes  a  “straw 
man,”  or  chip  in 
rough  form,  to  big 
customers  and  inter¬ 
nal  experts  for  in¬ 
put.  In  addition,  the 
company  gets  feed¬ 
back  through  cus¬ 
tomer  focus  groups 
and  one-on-one  pre¬ 
sentations.  And  a  vice  president  at 
Compaq — one  of  Intel’s  big  cus¬ 
tomers — says  the  companies 
regularly  get  together  to 
share  information  from  their 
respective  market-research 
groups  on  end-user  customer 
needs.  “We’ve  made  many  de¬ 
sign  changes  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  input,”  says  Ellis.  “If 
we  can’t  sell  it  to  customers 
now,  we  won’t  sell  it  later,” 
when  the  chip  is  finished. 

Product  leaders  in  every  in¬ 
dustry  need  to  excel  at  three 
processes,  notes  Richard  Paw- 
son,  director  of  research,  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  CSC  Research  and  Ad¬ 
visory  Services  in  London.  Intel 
has  already  mastered  the  first: 
moving  products  quickly  from 
concept  to  availability.  It  also  ful¬ 
fills  Pawson’s  second  criterion: 
gaining  and  maintaining  cus¬ 
tomer  “mind-share.”  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  highly  touted  “Intel  Inside” 
campaign  helped  land  it  the  No.  3 
spot  overall  in  Financial  World’s 
1993  brand  survey,  which  ranks 


brands  of  consumer  products  in 
many  categories  according  to 
sales,  profitability  and  growth  po¬ 
tential. 

Finally,  Pawson  says,  a  product 
leader  must  excel  at  managing  the 
flow  of  ideas  and  knowledge.  How 
does  Intel  rate  here?  The  company 
is  a  heavy  user  of  E-mail  and  Lo¬ 
tus  Notes,  which  Pawson  consid¬ 
ers  key  technology  enablers. 
Thanks  to  these  tools,  combined 
with  what  Ellis  calls  “a  very  open 
and  confronting  environment,” 
ideas  flow  freely  throughout  the 
company.  “Sometimes  [there  are] 
too  many,”  she  adds. 

While  Intel  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  close  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  it  considers  that  secondary 
to  the  pursuit  of  speed.  “That’s  all 
important  to  Intel,  but  compared 
to  product-development  through¬ 
put  issues,  it’s  night  and  day,”  Ellis 
says.  “How  quickly  we  can  get  a 
product  to  market  with  feature  is 
all  the  business  is  about.”  In  other 
words,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
said  back  in  1841,  “In  skating  over 
thin  ice,  our  safety  is  in  our 
speed.”  ED33 
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You  win  the  race  by  running  faster. 
So,  we  have  to  run  faster,  and  we  have  to 
do  it  while  looking  over  our  shoulder.  ” 
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The  trip  To  Open  Computing 
Demands  An  Experienced  Guide. 

Nobody  else  has  the  experience  we  do. 

Sequent®  has  helped  thousands  of  customers  make  the  trip  to  open  computing, 
through  what  is  often  described  as  “permanent  white  water."  We’ve  helped  companies 
downsize  from  mainframes.  Upsize  from  PC  networks.  And  re-engineer  entire  com¬ 
puting  enterprises  into  a  client/server  environment. 

That  experience  has  given  us  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  make  the  trip  safely. 
It  starts  with  an  enterprise  architecture  plan,  developed  with  our  customer.  The  plan 
aligns  business  goals  and  information  systems,  preserves  current  investment  where 
possible,  defines  needed  new  systems  and  applications,  and  identifies  clear  transition 
strategies.  The  result?  A  series  of  short,  manageable  steps  to  get  your  safe  passage  to 
open  computing  underway. 

What’s  more,  everyone  at  Sequent  is  committed  to  the  success  of  every  project, 
and  empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  products,  but  for  everything  in  the 
system,  hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

Planning,  process,  and  commitment  have  made  Sequent  Computer  Systems  the 
clear  leader  in  high  end  open  systems.  A  fact  con¬ 
firmed  by  InfoCorp’s  1993  market  share  survey. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid 
the  white  water,  you  know  where  to  find  the  most 
experienced  guide. 


Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


For  Safe  Passage  to  Open  Computing,  Call  1-800-237-8733. 
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ou  don’t  need  technology  to  bind  a  business 

relationship.  When  my  friend  Rob  and  I  agreed  to 

split  a  morning  paper  route  in  our  neighborhood,  we 

discussed  the  shared  risks  of  cranky  dogs  and  rainy 

mornings.  I  knew  if  he  overslept,  my  tips  might  suffer,  and  vice  versa.  But 
the  shared  goal — income — was  irresistible.  We  formed  an  alliance,  a  joint 
venture.  But  we  didn’t  leverage  information  systems.  My  CIO  didn’t  meet 
with  his  IS  director  to  recommend  a  geographic  route-mapping  system.  We 
just  shook  hands  and  went  to  work. 

Many  of  our  CIO-lOO  winners  that  have  embraced  the  partnership 
paradigm  argue  that  they  need  technology  about  as  much  as  Rob  and  I  did. 
Trust,  shared  goals  and  face-to-face  interaction  are  the  adhesives  that  bond 
partnerships  and  make  joint  ventures  work,  they  say.  However,  in  many  re¬ 
lationships,  IS  will  find  a  niche  and  become  a  major  contributor — a  commu¬ 
nications  facilitator,  guardian  of  data  integrity  and  consultant  to  the  process. 
It  just  won’t  be  the  defining  factor. 

In  filling  such  roles,  CIOs  will  find  themselves  as 
vested  in  the  relationship  as  any  other  executive.  And 
they’ll  share  many  of  the  same  management  chal¬ 
lenges — leadership  by  consensus,  divvying  up  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  coping  with  divided  employ¬ 
ee  loyalties  and  reviewing  the  performance 
of  other  companies’  workers. 

Partnering  with  external  entities — sup¬ 
pliers,  customers,  competitors — has  be¬ 
come  inevitable  as  organizations  realize 
they  can  no  longer  go  it  alone.  Competi¬ 
tive  pressures  and  market  transforma¬ 
tions  are  turning  up  the  heat  in  indus¬ 
tries  from  health  care  to  publishing  to 
high  technology.  “We  have  to  reach  out 
for  new  partnerships,  aligning  with  oth¬ 
er  hospitals,  provider  groups  and  sup¬ 
pliers  in  order  to  stay  viable  and  com- 
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Just  as  cross-functional  teams 
add  collaborative  strength  i 
organizations  internally, 

Linds  of  collaborations  with 
external  partners— . 
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^en  direct  competitors — are 
increasingly  profitable  for  inno- 
vative,  high-performing  busi¬ 
nesses.  Despite  worries  about 
nnveiling  potentially  propri- 
e*ary  assets,  New  World  Order 
firms  have  teamed  that  going  it 
alone  is  out;  partnership  is  in 
And  technology  ptaysasnp. 
Porting  but  no,  debiting  role. 
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petitive,”  says  Jack  T.  Stephens,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Lakeland  Regional  Medical  Center 
Inc.  “It’s  difficult  and  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
especially  for  health  care,  which  has  always  op¬ 
erated  very  independently,”  he  says. 

“This  is  definitely  not  a  solo-flight  busi¬ 
ness,”  adds  Lynn  D.W.  Luckow,  president  and 
publisher  at  Jossey-Bass  Inc.  Publishers.  “The 
old  paradigm  for  publishing  was  to  own  it  all  in- 
house — copy  editors,  print  shop,  etc.,”  he 
says.  “Now  even  the  largest  pub¬ 
lishers  are  moving  to  embrace  relationships 
with  outsiders  who  can  do  those  functions 
more  cost-efficiently.” 

Even  IBM,  an  all-things-to-all-people  com¬ 
pany  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  bowed  to 
market  demands  for  faster  cycle  time  and  ac¬ 
celerated  innovation.  “In  our  industry,  in¬ 
vestments  have  to  be  shared  between  suppli¬ 
ers,  or  you’ll  never  return  your  investment,” 
says  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  CEO  William  Ether- 
ington.  He  cites  IBM’s  processor  partnership 
with  Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  Motorola  Inc. 

“None  of  us  alone  could  afford  the  invest¬ 
ment  or  do  it  fast  enough  to  keep  up.” 

Partnerships  may  be  growing  more  com¬ 
mon,  but  they  aren’t  getting  any  easier.  The 
majority  don’t  meet  expectations,  and  there 
are  enough  indigenous  management  con¬ 
cerns  to  whiten  an  executive’s  hair.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  that  hair  grows  on  the 
heads  of  IS  or  non-IS  managers. 

Leaders  of  joint  projects  must  be  comfort¬ 
able  with  contradiction.  The  task  requires 
both  a  soft  touch  and  an  iron  fist.  While  rela¬ 
tionships  demand  careful  attention,  unilater¬ 
al  decisions  don’t  work.  There’s  a  significant 
loss  of  control  and  a  need  to  learn  what  it  means  to  co¬ 
operate,  says  Roger  Nagel,  deputy  director  of  the  Ia- 
cocca  Institute  and  Harvey  Wagner  professor  of  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  engineering  at  Lehigh  University  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  dichotomy  is  evident  at  MasterCard  Internation¬ 
al,  where  managers  have  been  studying  the  control-by¬ 
consensus  curriculum.  “The  most  difficult  aspect  for 
me  in  the  last  year  was  improving  my  listening  skills 
and  having  a  disciplined  approach  to  problem  resolu¬ 
tion,”  says  Jim  Barlett,  executive  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  and  systems  development  in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  same  time,  MasterCard  believes  that  strict 
oversight  by  a  top-level,  joint  committee  is  the  only 
way  to  shepherd  a  partnering  project  like  Programme 
Global,  a  network-reengineering  venture  between 
MasterCard  and  European  partner  Europay.  A  joint 
steering  committee  co-chaired  by  Barlett  and  Euro¬ 
pay’s  chief  operating  officer  meets  at  least  once  every 
three  weeks  to  exert  tight  managerial  and  financial  re¬ 
views.  “We  knew  these  things  never  deliver  on  time 


and  in  budget,  so  we  went  for  this  severe  level  of  over¬ 
sight,”  Barlett  says. 

Managers  new  to  relationships  might  be  surprised 
when  they’re  asked  to  review  the  performance  of  work¬ 
ers  who  aren’t  on  their  company’s  payroll.  But  partner¬ 
ship  veterans  say  it’s  only  natural.  John  P.  Glaser,  vice 
president  of  IS  at  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital,  has 
been  asked  to  contribute  to  reviews  of  partners’  em¬ 
ployees.  “We  never  see  the  full  review,  but  we  get 
asked  to  comment  on  things  like  whether  an  employee 


Partnerships  may  be  growing  more  common , 
but  they  aren’t  getting  any  easier.  The  majority  don’t 
meet  expectations,  and  there  are  enough  indigenous 

management  concerns 
to  whiten  an  execu¬ 
tive’s  hair. 

is  a  team  player,”  he  says. 
Likewise,  Glaser  weighs  his 
counterpart’s  opinions  in  re¬ 
views  of  his  own  staff. 

IBM  Canada  has  awarded 
joint-project  teams  with  ku¬ 
dos  previously  reserved  for 
internal  staff.  An  integrated 
task  force  of  IS  professionals 
from  IBM  Canada  and  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank  re¬ 
cently  earned  a  team-success 
award  for  its  payroll  reengi¬ 
neering  efforts.  “We’re  doing 
that  more  and  more  when 
we  get  into  joint  projects,”  says  Gaye  Emery,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  marketing,  who  also 
serves  as  reengineering  leader  and  CIO. 

Joint-team  members  who  work  for  one  firm  but  re¬ 
port  to  leaders  from  another  may  feel  less  beholden  to 
their  traditional  authorities  than  before.  Executives 
must  be  sensitive  to  split  loyalties  among  partnership 
staff.  Employees  could  adopt  stances  that  favor  the 
partner  firm  over  their  own — not  necessarily  bad  in  it¬ 
self,  but  it  could  lead  to  controversy  and  bruised  egos. 
There  have  been  times  when  Brigham  &  Women’s  em¬ 
ployees  championed  a  partner’s  position  in  a  debated 
issue,  siding  against  other  hospital  staff.  “I  may  want  to 
tell  [the  rebels]  they’re  nuts,”  Glaser  says,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  calls  for  management  by  diplomacy.  “I  may  tell 
them,  ‘I  know  you  disagree  with  our  guy,  but  don’t  hu¬ 
miliate  him  in  public.’  ” 

Another  inevitable  management  concern  in  any  rela¬ 
tionship  is  parceling  out  responsibilities.  Rarely  can  the 
chores  be  shared  equally,  though  that  might  sound  ide¬ 
al.  Playing  to  the  partners’  strengths  seems  to  be  the 
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rule  of  thumb.  “In  alliances,  everyone  has  different 
strengths  or  weaknesses,  so  roles  vary  depending  on 
capabilities,”  says  William  H.  Davidow,  virtual-compa¬ 
ny  guru  and  general  partner  at  Mohr,  Davidow  Ven¬ 
tures  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Textiles  giant  Milliken  &  Co.  gathers  its  partners  at 
roundtables  to  divide  up  responsibilities.  “In  most  cas¬ 
es,  they’re  natural  decisions  based  on  expertise  or  who 
owns  the  computer  a  system  will  run  on,”  says  James 
W.  McCabe,  director  of  MIS.  “There’s  no  effort  to  arti¬ 
ficially  divide  it  50-50.” 

Even  project  leadership  may  not  lend  itself  to  equi¬ 
table  division.  While  MasterCard  has  opted  for  co¬ 
chairmanship,  Brigham  &  Women’s  prefers  to  choose  a 
single  top  dog  from  one  side  of  the  relationship.  “I’m 
always  leery  of  co-leadership;  the  people  need  to  be 
able  to  work  really  well  together,”  Glaser  says.  The 
choice  may  depend  on  which  partner  will  contribute 
the  most  knowledge  to  the  alliance,  or  which  has  the 
biggest  vested  interest  in  the  outcome  or  manner  of 
achieving  the  goal.  Risk  also  plays  a  part.  “If  we  per¬ 
ceive  we’re  at  greater  risk,  I  prefer  we  run  things. 
Then  we’re  in  a  greater  position  to  control.” 

Lakeland  tried  to  define  responsibilities  up  front  in 
its  contract  with  co-development  partner  Medicus  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  But  the  pair  soon  became  contentious  over 
which  wasn’t  contributing  its  fair  share.  “We  had  to  re¬ 
think  and  redivide  responsibilities  many  times  over  the 
past  two  years,”  says  Phyllis  Watson,  the  hospital’s  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the  project  team. 

IF  INFORMATION  technology  has  any  arguably 
essential  role  in  relationships,  it’s  probably  in  en¬ 
abling  communications.  But  even  here,  IT  can’t 
cut  it  alone.  In  Lakeland’s  partnership  with  Medi¬ 
cus,  a  joint  venture  to  develop  an  electronic-pa¬ 
tient-documentation  system,  the  development 
teams  are  linked  via  conference  calls  and  dial-up  ac¬ 
cess.  But  the  technology  proved  less  effective  than 
face-to-face  interaction  in  resolving  problems.  In  fact, 
the  intervening  communications  technology  makes  it 
too  easy  for  the  partners  to  blame  each  other  for  mis¬ 
takes  and  avoid  the  personal  interaction  that  would  dif¬ 
fuse  the  disputes,  Watson  says.  She  underestimated 
the  need  for  on-site  interaction  and  didn’t  initially  bud¬ 
get  enough  money  to  pay  for  it.  “When  you’re  trying  to 
meld  two  cultures,  it’s  important  to  understand  that.” 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  electronic  communication 
is  often  the  main  artery  between  partners,  pumping 
nutrients  that  feed  the  alliance.  Brigham  &  Women’s 
Hospital  has  an  ongoing  provider-supplier  relationship 
with  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan,  a  health-main¬ 
tenance  organization  (HMO)  that  is  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  The  hospital  benefits  by  having  a  steady 
volume  of  patients  referred  by  the  HMO,  while  Har¬ 
vard  ensures  that  its  subscribers  will  receive  excellent 
service  under  Brigham’s  care.  The  patient  and  financial 
data  flowing  between  the  partners  rides  on  dedicated 


SPLICING  IT  THIN 

When  your  business  consists  of  brokering 
partnerships ,  keeping  it  simple  is  smart 

A  NUMBER  of  CIO-IOO  winners  are  facili¬ 
tators  of  relationships  among  third  parties.  Like 
camp  counselors,  they  marshal  groups  with  diverse 
cultures  and  varied  interests,  uniting  them  in  cooper¬ 
ative  and  educational  pursuits.  These  matchmakers’ 
distinguishing  trait  is  their  leanness.  Staying  slim,  it 
seems,  is  essential  for  cobbling  together  these  virtual 
enterprises. 

Unlike  most  corporate  partnerships,  facilitated 
groupings  often  comprise  private,  public  and  nonprof¬ 
it  institutions,  all  with  widely  disparate  cultures.  To 
coordinate  these  complex  partnerships,  facilitators 
must  themselves  stay  lean  and  simple,  says  Jessica 
Lipnack,  president  of  The  Networking  Institute  Inc. 
in  West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Instructional  Skills  Workshop,  a  Victoria, 
British  Columbia-based  organization  that  fosters  rela¬ 
tionships  among  Canadian  higher-education  institu¬ 
tions  to  improve  teaching  skills,  operates  with  11 
people.  “Having  no  bureaucracy  means  we  don’t  lock 
ourselves  or  our  partners  into  doing  things  a  certain 
way,”  says  Judy  Wilbee,  coordinator  of  professional 
development. 

Facilitators  have  a  love-hate  relationship  with  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  extend 
their  capabilities  while  allowing  them  to  remain  lean. 
On  the  other,  meager  resources  make  it  difficult  to 
procure.  At  the  Washington  Center  for  Undergraduate 
Education  in  Olympia,  electronic  communication 
links  would  facilitate  interaction  among  the  center’s 
statewide  academic,  government  and  corporate  part¬ 
ners,  which  share  resources  to  encourage  curricula 
innovation.  But  the  members  have  to  fund  the  links 
themselves,  and  only  half  have  them  today,  according 
to  center  coordinator  Barbara  Leigh  Smith,  who  is  al¬ 
so  academic  dean  and  director  at  The  Evergreen 
State  College. 

The  Oregon  Progress  Board  is  a  three-person  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  governor’s  office  charged  with  promoting 
multisector  alliances  to  improve  quality  of  life  in  the 
state.  The  board  publicizes  quality  metrics  for  part¬ 
ners  to  strive  for  and  hopes  to  put  these  benchmarks 
online  via  the  Internet,  which  has  a  relatively  low  in¬ 
vestment  requirement. 

“IT  can  make  it  much  easier  to  get  the  word  out 
more  effectively  and  quickly,”  says  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor  Duncan  Wyse. 

-R.  PASTORE 
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T3  circuits,  E-mail  and  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  links. 

“It’s  nothing  too  exotic,”  says  Glaser,  “but 
it’s  critical  to  making  that  flow  of  information 
work.”  For  example,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  Harvard  subscribers  spend  in  Brigham’s 
emergency  waiting  room,  Harvard’s  triage 
nurse  will  alert  Brigham  electronically  that  a 
subscriber  is  coming  and  transmit  screens  of 
pertinent  data  before  the  patient’s  arrival. 
Electronic  links  abet  relationships  by  holding 
down  expenses  for  travel  between  partner  locations. 
They  also  provide  every  level  of  employee  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  participate  in  the  process.  “This  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  everyone  to  get  involved,  not  just  the  directors 
who  go  to  monthly  meetings,”  says  Diane  Walton,  di- 


Amtex  is  pledged  to  develop  standards  for  electronic 
commerce  that  will  enable  industrywide  demand-acti¬ 
vated  manufacturing  (textile  manufacturing  driven  by 
data  derived  at  garment  retail  sites  and  relayed  back 
up  the  supply  chain).  A  few  of  Amtex’s  Internet-linked 
members  are  major  competitors  of  Milliken,  which 
raises  the  hackles  of  the  security-minded. 

“There  are  concerns  about  security  in  sharing  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  forecasts  and  POS  data  that  can  be  propri¬ 
etary,”  McCabe  says.  Nevertheless,  the  group  is  set¬ 
ting  up  a  pilot  that  will  require  real  data  to  prove  the 
concept.  “We’ll  try  to  be  careful  in  how  much  informa¬ 
tion  we  share,  and  we’ll  try  to  keep  conversations 
generic  and  not  name  specific  vendors’  tools  or  pro¬ 
cesses  we’re  using”  to  do  forecasting. 

Sometimes  information  is  sensitive  for  noncompeti¬ 
tive  reasons — privacy  protection,  for 
one.  “We  don’t  put  information  like  pa¬ 
tients’  substance-abuse  or  psychiatric 
problems  on  the  system,  and  our  part¬ 
ners  can’t  get  to  it,”  Glaser  says.  “We’re 
legally  liable  for  disclosure  and  integrity 
of  that  data.”  He  notes,  however,  that 
opinions  differ  over  what  data  is  rele¬ 
vant  or  restrictable,  and  the  criteria  con¬ 
tinually  shifts. 

Pinning  down  what’s  safe  to  share 
may  be  an  acquired  skill,  evolving  over 
time.  But  it’s  not  the  only  talent  that 
can  be  picked  up  from  the  relationship 
experience.  There  are  others,  some  of  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  traditional  internal  projects  as  well.  “Our  peo¬ 
ple  have  become  far  better  technically  and  managerial- 
ly  because  of  this  experience,”  says  MasterCard’s 
Barlett.  The  decision  process  they  follow  is  much  more 
disciplined,  thanks  to  the  requirements  of  joint- venture 
work.  “They  gain  a  disciplined  approach  to  listening, 
determining  direction  and  documenting  why  certain 
decisions  were  made,”  he  notes. 

IS’s  experience  with  relationships — coupled  with  its 
project-management  know-how-— may  ensure  it  a  more 
pivotal  role  in  future  alliances.  Because  of  their  native 
knack  for  project  management,  IS  employees  seem 
well-suited  to  act  as  consultants  on  project  partner¬ 
ships,  even  when  there’s  little  or  no  technology  com¬ 
ponent.  “IT  people  are  structured  almost  chromosoma- 
lly  to  be  project-oriented,”  Barlett  observes.  Veterans 
of  MasterCard’s  Programme  Global  project  will  be 
valuable  as  consultants  to  other  joint  ventures,  particu¬ 
larly  with  outside  partners,  he  says. 

“We’ve  had  several  IT  associates  participate  on  part¬ 
nership  teams,  though  there  might  be  no  programming 
or  IT  involved,”  adds  Milliken’s  McCabe.  “They’re  us¬ 
ing  their  analytical  skills  to  help  business  units  under¬ 
stand  their  project’s  depth  of  complexity.”  If  this  keeps 
up,  unlike  the  paper-route-style  partnerships  of  the 
past,  future  corporate  relationships  may  need  IS  after 
all — its  people,  if  not  its  technology.  EB 


lit  many  relationships,  management  must 
regulate  the  flow  of  shared  information  by  determining 
what  crown  jewels  or  core  strategies  it  is  willing  to  reveal. 

rector  of  the  Oregon  Commission  on 
Children  and  Families.  “More  people 
own  more  of  the  work  this  way,  and 
their  decisions  are  better  informed.” 

The  commission  uses  dial-up  E-mail 
to  link  220  users  at  private,  nonprof¬ 
it  and  governmental  partners  across  the  state  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oregon  Progress  Board. 

These  digital  pipelines  can  be  free-flowing  or  restric¬ 
tive.  Management  must  regulate  the  flow  by  determin¬ 
ing  what  crown  jewels  or  core  strategies  it  is  willing  to 
share  in  a  relationship.  Potential  partners  risk  not  only 
security  leaks  but  the  loss  of  their  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  A  U.S.  manufacturer  that  partners  with  a  distribu¬ 
tor  in  Europe,  for  example,  gains  instant  presence  in  a 
new  market.  But  it  also  gains  European  distribution  in¬ 
sights,  perhaps  enough  to  co-opt  the  distributor’s  skills 
and  steal  away  its  business.  “If  I  reveal  enough  of  my 
core  strengths  that  I  risk  my  partner  being  able  to  do 
away  with  me  and  run  on  their  own,  then  I’m  betting 
my  survival,”  warns  Stuart  Keith,  a  principal  at  consul¬ 
tancy  FMK  Associates  in  Plymouth,  Mass. 

When  partners  decide  to  share  information,  electron¬ 
ically  or  otherwise,  IS  often  makes  the  best  security 
guard.  Data  sensitivity  and  security  are  primary  criteria 
for  determining  which  information  will  be  shared 
among  partners.  It’s  anything  but  a  you-see-it-or-you- 
don’t  decision,  however.  There  are  varying  and  subtle 
shades  of  security,  depending  on  partners’  cultures.  Are 
they  longtime  competitors  that  must  now  manufacture 
trust  to  accomplish  their  objective?  In  such  situations, 

IS  can  provide  selective  access  to  sensitive  data. 

Milliken  is  a  partner  in  a  consortium  of  more  than  30 
textile-industry  players  and  federal  government  labs. 


Potential  partners  risk 
not  only  security  leaks 
but  the  loss  of  their 
competitive  advantage. 
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For  A  Fortified 
Client/Server  Environment, 
Ada  This  To  Yom  Diet. 


Now  there’s  a  way  to  efficiently 
manage  your  distributed  systems. 

And  to  protect  against  security  laps 
es,  corrupted  or  lost  data,  systems 
failures  and  backup  disasters. 

It’s  CA-UNICENTER;  the  industry’s 

most  comprehensive  client/server  systems  software  from  the  leading 
systems  software  company.  Thanks  to  the  consistent  GUI  across  all 
systems  and  functions,  you’ll  be  able  to  manage  a  multitude  of  operat¬ 
ing  environments  from  a  single  desktop. 

And  CA-UNICENTER 
gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely 
everything:  security, 
event  management,  job 
scheduling,  archive  and 
backup,  help  desk,  inven¬ 
tory  control,  performance 
monitoring,  resource 
accounting— you  name  it. 


Best  of  all,  you  can  continue  to 
leverage  your  existing  hardware 
and  software  investments  since 
CA-UNICENTER  supports  a  broad 
range  of  platforms  —  from  main¬ 
frames  to  UNIX  to  LANs. 

You  also  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  it’s  backed  by  CA,  with  20 
years  of  success  in  managing  mission-critical  computing. 

So  why  take  chances?  Play  it  safe  with 
j®W00S!  CA-UNICENTER. 


Resource  Accounting 

R 

Event  Management 


Problem  Management 


For  A  Free  Case  Study  On 
Distributed  Systems  Management 
And  Information  On  Seminars 
Call  1-800-225-5224,  Dept.  10101. 

Learn  how  CA-UNICENTER  can  take  the  risk  out  of 
your  client/server  environment. 

And  why  you  shouldn’t  be  run-  ^ 

iaOMPUTER 

ning  your  systems  -  or  your  busi-  V^CftOClATES 

neSS  —  Without  it.  Call  US  today.  Software  superior  by  design. 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  OS/400  VSE  WINDOWSNT  MVS 
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HOW  A  PUBLISHING  VETERAN  REWROTE  THE  BOOK 
ON  PUBLISHER-AUTHOR  RELATIONS 

BY  NANCY  HITCHCOCK 


After  14  years  in  the 

publishing  business,  Steven 
Piersanti,  the  founder  and 
CEO  of  Berrett-Koehler 
Publishers  Inc.,  concluded 
he  didn’t  like  the  rules  of  the  game. 
In  traditional  publishing  houses, 
relationships  are  built  on  a  dam¬ 
aging  inequality:  Corporate  own¬ 
erships  maintain  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  the  rights  and 
power  in  relation  to  the  value 
they  create,  says  Piersanti.  Au¬ 
thors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
great  many  responsibilities  and 
very  few  rights. 

The  result  is  that  authors 
often  feel  powerless,  lost  and 
neglected,  according  to  Robert 
Baensch,  a  consulting  partner  for 
Scovill  Paterson,  a  New  York-based 
consulting  firm  that  serves  the 
publishing  industry.  “In  the  big 
[publishing]  houses,  you  can’t  de¬ 
velop  nurturing  between  author 
and  editor;  that  support  disappears 
into  a  process,”  says  Baensch. 

It  wasn’t  always  this  way.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  nurtur¬ 
ing  support  was  arguably  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  a  fusty,  genteel  publishing 
“club”  in  which  loyalties — among 
people  and  in  the  service  of  literary 
quality — were  exalted.  Making 
money  was  seen  as  a  secondary, 
even  tainted,  objective. 

But  during  the  1980s  and  into 
the  ’90s,  publishing  has  been  effi¬ 
ciently  conglomerated,  trans¬ 
formed  by  downsizing,  consolida¬ 
tion,  merger  and  acquisition,  and 
globalization.  These  forces,  says 
Baensch,  have  led  to  “the  churning 
of  people  and  departments  [that] 


erodes  the  author-editor  relation¬ 
ship — and  therefore  loyalty.” 

In  launching  Berrett-Koehler  in 
1992,  Piersanti  sought  to  create  an 
environment  where  success  would 
grow  out  of  relationships  based  on 
collaboration,  shared  profit  and 
shared  risk.  Authors  and  other 
stakeholders  would  enjoy  more 
rights  and  control  while  divvy¬ 
ing  up  half  of  all  pretax  profits. 
The  lost  sense  of  loyalty  would 
be  rebuilt. 

Berrett-Koehler  has  used 
Piersanti’s  partnership  ap¬ 
proach  in  producing 
roughly  15  titles  a 
year,  consisting  pri¬ 
marily  of  leading-edge 
business  and  manage¬ 
ment  books.  After  less 
than  three  years  in 
business,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-based  company  is 
attracting  well-estab¬ 
lished  authors — and 
making  believers  of 
them.  Margaret  Wheat- 
ley,  author  of  Leader¬ 
ship  and  the  New  Sci¬ 
ence,  calls  her 
relationship  with 
Berrett-Koehler  “so 
important  to  me  that 
I’ve  refused  to  look  at 
other  publishing  com¬ 
panies,  even  though 
I’ve  had  some  very 
nice  offers.  Very  nice.” 

The  $2.5  million 
company  is  deliberately 
lean,  consisting  of  only 
12  full-time  employees  (three  of 
whom  work  out  of  their  homes) 


and  two  part-time  employees,  who 
provide  editorial  services,  plan  and 
coordinate  marketing,  and  perform 
the  financial  and  business-adminis¬ 
tration  functions.  All  other  func¬ 
tions — copy  editing,  design,  pro¬ 
duction  and  printing — are  out¬ 
sourced,  freeing  BK  to  focus  on 
core  competencies,  achieve  flexi¬ 
bility  and  keep  overhead  low. 

“When  you  combine  outsourcing 
with  partnership-type  relation¬ 
ships,  you  don’t  just  have  a  transac¬ 
tion,”  declares  Piersanti,  “but  long¬ 
term  relationships  that  can  achieve 
cost  cutting,  high  quality,  excellent 
service  and  [an  attitude  of]  caring 
about  how  things  are  done.” 

While  Piersanti’s  perspective  is 
motivated  by  long-held  philosophi¬ 
cal  convictions,  it  also  translates 
into  good  business  value,  making 
loyalty  the  basis  for  a  sustainable 
competitive  advantage. 

Author  Peter  Block  ( The  Empow¬ 
ered  Manager  and  Flawless  Consult¬ 
ing,  both  published  by  other  hous¬ 
es),  says  that  “by  institutionalizing 
partnership  with  authors — which 


MARGARET  WHEATLEY  (l.-i.),  STEVEN 
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differentiates  Steve  from  other  pub¬ 
lishers — he’ll  get  better  properties. 
I  wrote  two  best-selling  books  but 
changed  publishers  because  I  felt 
that  Steve  was  more  willing  to 
work  with  me  on  a  partnership  lev¬ 
el.  That  matters — especially  in  this 
medieval  industry.” 

Author  Chip  Bell,  who  has  pub¬ 


“  In  the  big  publishing  houses ,  you 
cant  develop  nurturing  between  author 
and  editor;  that  support  disappears  into 
a  process.  -Robert  Baensch 


lished  10  books  with  traditional 
houses  and  is  producing  his  first 
with  Berrett-Koehler,  says  the 
firm’s  “openness  engenders  a  lot  of 
trust.”  In  fact,  he  says,  “nothing 
goes  on  behind  the  curtain,  so  to 
speak,  [as  it  does]  at  other  publish¬ 
ing  companies.” 

Take  royalty  statements — the 
traditionally  indecipherable  reports 
publishers  send  to  authors  twice  or 
so  a  year  as  evidence  of  how  their 
books  have  performed.  Royalty 
statements  tend  to  be  short  on  de¬ 
tails  and  long  on  smoke  and  mir¬ 
rors,  and  authors  often  can’t  make 
heads  or  tails  of  them.  But  BK  roy¬ 
alty  documents  include  actual  sales 
reports  and  detailed  information  on 
who  is  buying  the  books — whether 
foreign  or  trade  distributors,  con¬ 
sumers  or  corporations.  (To  com¬ 
pile  this  detailed  information,  BK 
uses  a  Macintosh-based  publishing- 
industry  accounting-software  pack¬ 
age,  from  Acumen  International.) 

THE  BEDROCK  inequality  in 
the  author-publisher  rela¬ 
tionship  begins  above  the 
dotted  line.  Book  contracts 
surpass  royalty  statements 
as  the  primary  instrument  of  tradi¬ 
tional  publishing  tyranny.  Not  sur¬ 
prising,  Berrett-Koehler  has 
reengineered  book  contracts  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  fundamental  flaws  in  the 
relationship.  Rather  than  tying  up 
authors  in  restrictive  clauses,  BK 
gives  them  the  unusual  option  of 


terminating  their  contracts  at  any 
time.  This  provision  forces  BK  to 
keep  its  standards  high.  And  au¬ 
thors  believe  that  their  freedom  to 
walk  away  demonstrates  the  com¬ 
pany’s  commitment  to  them,  fur¬ 
thering  trust  and  long-term  loyalty. 

Another  way  BK  establishes 
partnership  is  by  involving  authors 
in  every  step  of  the 
production  process. 
Having  a  large  and 
diverse  network  of 
people  to  work  with, 
BK  can  try  to  pre¬ 
cisely  match  an  au¬ 
thor  with  illustrators 
and  designers  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  project,  resulting  in 
a  higher-quality  publication.  While 
Block  was  working  on  his  book 
Stewardship,  he  had  ideas  for  un¬ 
usual  page  designs — such  as  using 
blocks  of  type  and  subheads  to 
break  up  the  text  or  descriptive 
words  to  decorate  the  sides  of 
pages.  In  most  cases,  a  publisher 
would  scoff  at  an  author’s  attempts 
to  influence  design  choices.  But  BK 
obliged  Block,  tracking  down  a  mag¬ 
azine  designer  with  similar  tastes 
and  skills  and  bringing  the  pair  to¬ 
gether.  “We  encourage  [authors  and 
designers]  to  work  creatively 
together,”  says  Piersanti, 

“and,  like  Peter  Block’s  Stew¬ 
ardship,  something  spectacu¬ 
lar  comes  of  it.” 

For  all  parties,  maintaining 
a  partnership  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  energy.  Most  authors 
tend  to  relish  this  time  and  at¬ 
tention,  and  particularly  the  re¬ 
sult:  a  highly  polished  and  cus¬ 
tomized  end  product.  But  for  an 
author  uninterested  in  a  full, 
sleeves-up  partnership  lasting 
throughout  the  entire  publishing 
process,  Berrett-Koehler  may 
not  be  the  answer.  Another  pos¬ 
sible  drawback  for  authors  is  that 
the  company,  unlike  most  others, 
does  not  pay  advances  for  books 
(in  theory,  an  advance  is  paid 
against  an  acquired  book’s  future 
earnings;  in  practice,  it  is  the 
book’s  virtual  purchase  price, 
since  authors  of  books  that  fail  to 


earn  back  their  advances  are  sel¬ 
dom  obliged  to  return  the  unearned 
portion).  Without  an  advance,  au¬ 
thors  share  in  the  risks  as  well  as 
the  rewards  of  publication. 

Still,  BK  believes  its  value-added 
approach  will  benefit  authors  in  the 
long  run  because  each  book  will  en¬ 
joy  the  company’s  full  attention  and 
commitment — including  more  time 
and  energy  than  traditional  publish¬ 
ers  devote  to  marketing. 

In  addition,  BK  sells  through 
multiple  marketing  channels,  in¬ 
cluding  direct  mail,  bookstores  and 
book  clubs.  Recently  the  company 
added  the  Internet  (via  America 
OnLine)  to  its  list  of  marketing 
tools.  A  company  newsletter  and 
book  descriptions  are  regularly  up¬ 
loaded,  and  the  company  is  explor¬ 
ing  such  other  options  as  offering 
its  entire  book  catalog. 

Because  of  its  divergent  busi¬ 
ness  approach,  Berrett-Koehler  is 
winning  exposure  and  recognition 
from  various  publications  and  from 
management  opinion  leaders  like 
Tom  Peters.  Piersanti  believes  the 
company  is  on  the  right  track.  And 
the  first  profits  began  rolling  in  as 
of  Q1  1994.  ESI 
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OOZ  ALLEN 

The  Systems/Business  Balancing  Act 


&  HAMILTON 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 

like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 

That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz  Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 

Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS™ 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 
needs  of  the  business  and  applying  the  right 
technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 

Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 
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At  a  recent 

GATHERING,  FOUR 
LEADERS  IN  NEW 
World  Order 

MANAGEMENT 
THEORY  MET 
TO  TALK  ABOUT 
EXCELLENCE,  FEAR, 
HUMILITY,  CRISIS, 
DESTRUCTION, 
CREATION  AND 
OTHER  IDEAS  SURE 
TO  UNSETTLE  THE 
OLD  GUARD 


“Discontinuous  change  requires  discontinuous  think¬ 
ing,  ”  wrote  British  management  author  Charles 
Handy  in  The  Age  of  Unreason.  “If  the  new  way  of 
doing  things  is  going  to  be  different  from  the  old,  not 
just  an  improvement  on  it,  then  we  shall  need  to 
look  at  everything  in  a  new  way.  ” 


IT  IS  EXCITING  TO  look  at  the  world  anew, 
but  it  is  also  scary.  The  heralds  of  New 
World  Order  management  call  into  ques¬ 
tion  everything  we  thought  we  once  un¬ 
derstood,  however  imperfectly:  the  nature 
of  leadership,  management,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  work,  and  even  the  distinctions 
between  public  and  private  organizations  or  be¬ 
tween  workers  and  managers.  Heady  stuff,  but 
which  of  the  new  ideas  in  the  air  are  promising, 
and  which  are  aberrant?  Which  opportunities  are 
real,  and  which  are  phantasmagoric? 

To  cut  through  the  muddle,  CIO  invited  four 
management  experts — known  for  their  discon¬ 
tinuous-thinking  abilities — to  hash  out  new-man- 
agement  concepts  in  a  roundtable  discussion. 
Taking  part  in  the  discussion  were  Michael  Ham¬ 
mer,  president  of  Hammer  and 
omas  kiely  Co.  Inc.,  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

and  co-author  of  the  best¬ 
selling  business  book  Reengineering  the  Corpora¬ 
tion ;  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  class  of  1960  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  author  of 
numerous  books  on  change  management;  David 
Osborne,  co-author  of  the  bestseller  Reinventing 
Government:  How  the  Entrepreneurial  Spirit  is 
Transforming  the  Public  Sector,  senior  adviser  to 
the  Clinton  administration,  and  co-founder  of 
The  Alliance  for  Redesigning  Government  and 
The  Reinventing  Government  Network;  and 
Richard  L.  Nolan,  co-founder  of  Nolan,  Norton  & 
Co.  and  MBA  class  of  1942  professor  of  business 
administration  at  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
Nolan  served  as  moderator  of  the  discussion, 
held  in  Cambridge  in  early  June. 

CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  Richard  Nolan,  Rosabeth 
Moss  Kanter,  David  Osborne,  Michael  Hammer 
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RICHARD  NOLAN:  If  we  talked  about  organizations  in 
general  and  didn’t  distinguish  between  private  and  pub¬ 
lic,  how  would  we  describe  an  excellent  organization? 
What  would  be  the  three  char¬ 
acteristics  that  you  might  look 
for,  Mike? 

MICHAEL  HAMMER:  If  you 

listen  to  people  talk  about 
what  makes  excellence  today, 
you’ll  hear  things  like  “cus¬ 
tomer-oriented”  and  “commit¬ 
ted  to  quality.”  But  I  think 
those  may  turn  out  to  be  tem¬ 
porary.  If  you  think  about  what 
was  involved  in  being  excel¬ 
lent  30  years  ago,  it  would  be  a 
different  set  of  priorities.  A 
phrase  [by  management  ex¬ 
perts  Edward  E.  Lawler  III  and 
Jay  R.  Galbraith,  quoted  in  this 
year’s  CIO-100  criteria]  I  find 
intriguing  is:  The  only  basis 
for  sustained  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage — or  let’s  translate  that 
as  sustained  excellence — is  a 
capacity  for  change. 

I  don’t  think  we’ve  begun  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  it 
means  to  live  in  a  world  where  there  is  as  much  change 
as  we  have  today.  Today’s  headlines  would  have  been 
unimaginable  and  unintelligible  five  years  ago.  Which 
means,  no  matter  how  good  you  are,  it’s  pretty  much 
going  to  be  irrelevant  five  to  10  years  from  now.  So,  the 
real  thing  you  have  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  position  your¬ 
self  to  change. 

I  would  say  the  first  of  the  three  characteristics 
would  be  humility.  Arrogance  will  kill  you  because  then 
you  think  you  don’t  have  to  change.  Secondly,  I  would 
say  a  commitment  to  truth,  because  if  you  see  things 
the  way  you  want  them  to  be  rather  than  the  way  they 
are,  you’re  in  big  trouble.  And,  thirdly,  a  tolerance  for 
risk.  If  you’re  going  to  wait  until  everything’s  com¬ 
pletely  settled,  you’ll  never  move. 

NOLAN:  David,  would  those  characteristics  be  differ¬ 
ent  in  government? 

DAVID  OSBORNE:  Yes.  What  makes  institutions  suc¬ 
cessful  is  the  same  in  all  sectors,  but  the  sea  in  which 
they  swim  is  very  different.  In  the  public  sector,  you 
swim  in  a  political  sea.  Many  decisions  are  not  made 
for  rational  reasons,  and  they’re  certainly  not  made  for 
bottom-line  reasons.  In  fact,  one  of  the  differences  is 
that  there’s  no  clear  bottom  line,  other  than  the  re- 
election  of  certain  leaders.  Nor  is  there  much  toler¬ 
ance  for  risk.  I  would  agree  that  the  capacity  to  change 
is  very,  very  important — but  public  organizations  are 


No  matter  how  good  you  are,  it's 
pretty  much  going  to  be  irrelevant  five  to  10 
years  from  now.  So,  the  real  thing  you  have  to  be 
able  to  do  is  to  position  yourself  to  change.  ” 


-Michael  Hammer 


dealing  in  social  contexts,  so 
change  isn’t  as  rapid' as  it  is  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  a  capacity  for 
change,  in  government  I’d  pick 
a  real  commitment  to  serving 
customers.  Most  public  organi¬ 
zations  have  not  thought  about 
who  their  customers  are. 

Second,  a  commitment  to 
looking  at  the  results  of  what 
you’re  doing.  (This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  commitment  to  truth, 
to  use  Mike’s  term.)  In  the 
public  sector,  there  are  very 
few  organizations  that  honest¬ 
ly  look  at  the  results  of  what 
they’re  doing.  Usually  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  power  find  it 
threatening  for  anyone  to  real¬ 
ly  examine  results. 

And  third,  a  clarity  of  mission — because  in  the  public 
sector  so  many  organizations  have  multiple  and  often 
conflicting  missions.  The  political  process  spits  out 
new  missions  every  couple  of  years,  and  it  never  takes 
one  off  the  table. 

NOLAN :  Is  this  simply  the  result  of  a  lag  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  sector  behind  the  business  sector? 

OSBORNE:  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
the  political  environment  and  a  market  environment. 
For  example,  there  will  always  be  a  demand  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  sector  for  equity  of  treatment  of  people.  No  one  re¬ 
ally  cares  if  Cadillac  doesn’t  want  to  sell  a  $10,000  car. 
That’s  Cadillac’s  business.  But  a  lot  of  people  care 
whether  the  school  district  is  willing  to  educate  every 
child  in  that  district. 

But  there  are  also  similarities  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tors,  and  yes,  there  is  a  lag.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  many 
of  the  people  that  Ted  Gaylord  and  I  wrote  about  in 
Reinventing  Government  were  first  inspired  by  In 
Search  of  Excellence.  That  was  their  bible.  They’re 
reading  Rosabeth’s  books  and  Mike’s  books.  What’s  in 
the  air  in  private  management  has  a  big  impact  on  pub¬ 
lic  management. 

HAMMER:  On  this  issue  of  the  lag  of  government 
agencies,  I  certainly  think  that  was  true  in  the  past.  I’m 
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wondering  if  that’s  strictly  true  today.  Some  parts  of 
the  public  sector  are  being  pressured  to  change  even 
more  than  the  private  sector  is,  and  when  you  have  no 
other  choice,  you  can  be  very  creative.  I  see  some  of 
that  happening  in  the  military,  for  example.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  I  know  have  just  gone  to  see  the  Army’s  chief  of 
staff,  and  they  were  blown  away.  They  said  that  a  lot  of 
what  he’s  doing  is  at  least  as  sophisticated  as  anything 
they’ve  seen  in  the  private  sector. 

OSBORNE:  These  things  get  driven  by  crisis,  but  that’s 
so  much  rarer  in  the  public  sector.  In  business,  you  can 
go  out  of  business.  The  military  lost  a  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  that  created  a  crisis  atmosphere  which  led  to 
tremendous  change  that  continues  to  this  day.  But  so 
many  other  public  institutions  don’t  have  that  urgency. 


not  only  to  bring  in  new  knowledge,  tap  new  sources 
for  change  or  get  a  window  on  new  opportunities,  but 
they’re  also  a  way  to  hedge  having  to  make  a  definitive 
choice,  because  the  group  is  a  way  to  diversify  into 
many  choices. 

A  key  tension  of  the  industrial  age  was  between 
management  and  labor.  Some  tensions  in  this  area  re¬ 
main,  but  inside  organizations,  things  are  actually  much 
more  cooperative  today.  The  key  tension  now  is  be¬ 
tween  what  I  call  the  cosmopolitans  and  the  locals. 
That  is,  those  who  operate  businesses  on  a  broad  geo¬ 
graphic  sphere  versus  those  who  want  to  protect  or 
recreate  boundaries  and  borders  in  order  to  keep  what 
they  have.  That’s  the  new  tension  in  the  world,  and  it 
gets  into  your  area,  David,  of  government — of  the  lo¬ 
calizing  force  of  politics,  for  example. 


NOLAN:  Rosabeth,  what’s  your  list? 

ROSABETH  MOSS  RANTER:  Recently,  I’ve  been  char¬ 
acterizing  the  companies  that  do  seem  to  be  able  to 
sustain  excellence  as  entrepreneurial,  learning-orient¬ 
ed  and  collaborative.  Those  terms  have  become  cli¬ 
ches,  maybe,  but  they  still  have  a  great  deal  of  meaning. 

To  say  that  they’re  more  entrepreneurial  encompass¬ 
es  some  of  what  Mike  was  talking  about — risk  taking 
and  truth  telling — but  also  entrepreneurial  companies 
are  more  imaginative.  They’re  more  willing  to  create 
change,  to  pioneer  and  not  simply  respond  to  change. 

They’re  also  more  learning-oriented  in  the  sense 
that  their  perspectives  are  broader.  They  are  willing  to 
encompass  more  sources  of  information  from  inside 
and  outside  the  firm  and  use  them  to  rethink  what 
they’re  doing.  Beyond  that,  I  think  we  haven’t  given 
this  enough  definition  yet. 

And  they  are  more  collaborative: 

That  is,  they  are  able  to  form  a  variety 
of  alliances,  partnerships  and  teams,  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  firm.  It’s  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  work  with  somebody  else  that 
counts.  Companies  that  seem  to  fall  be¬ 
hind  and  stagnate  are  the  isolated  com¬ 
panies  that  decide  to  do  it  on  their  own, 
to  own  it  all  themselves.  They  miss 
lots  of  opportunities.  Collaborators  are 
a  source  of  new  ideas. 


“As  a  student 

said  to  me  the 
other  day:  ‘  It’s  the 
network  and  shared 
databases,  stupid. 

-Richard  Nolan 


HAMMER:  We’re  just  beginning  to  recognize  how  hard 
it  is  to  do  these  things.  Everybody  likes  to  talk  about 
being  entrepreneurial.  But  the  dominant  ethos  of  an 
entrepreneurial  environment  is  fear.  That’s  a  hell  of  a 
way  to  live.  It’s  not  an  accident  that  divorce  rates  in  en¬ 
trepreneurial  environments  are  three-digit.  It’s  a  very 
tough  way  to  live. 

Learning  is  important,  but  there  is  nothing  more 
painful  than  learning.  It  hurts  your  head.  To  do  the 
same  thing  as  yesterday — you  can  say,  “Good,  I’ve  got 
positive  reinforcement.”  To  really  cope  with  something 
new  and  struggle  with  it  is,  without  question,  the  most 
difficult  experience  that  a  human  being  can  have. 

RANTER:  Change  is  painful  or  a  threat  when  it’s  done 
to  people,  and  it’s  an  opportunity  when  it’s  done  by  peo¬ 
ple.  Whenever  it’s  imposed  on  people,  it’s  going  to  be 
perceived  more  negatively  and  man¬ 
aged  with  more  difficulty  than  when 
people  have  a  chance  to  meet  their  own 
best  hopes  and  dreams. 

One  of  the  bad  things  that’s  now  go- 


OS BORNE:  The  theme  of  collaboration 
absolutely  rings  true  in  the  public  sector  as  well.  But 
why  is  this  something  that  characterizes  successful  or¬ 
ganizations  today?  I  have  an  idea,  but  I  want  to  hear 
your  thoughts. 

RANTER:  With  so  many  battles  to  fight  on  so  many 
fronts,  and  with  knowledge  being  created  at  such  a 
rapid  rate,  a  solitary  organization  can’t  possibly  en¬ 
compass  all  of  that,  nor  appropriately  place  all  of  its 
bets  for  the  long  term.  So,  its  collaborators  are  a  way 
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ing  on  is  that  while  companies  are 
seizing  upon  methods  and  techniques 
to  change  organizations,  they  don’t 
take  fully  into  account  how  those 
same  changes  are  going  to  help  people 
implement  their  own  individual  aspi¬ 
rations.  As  long  as  people  feel  change 
isn’t  going  to  make  any  difference  in 
whether  they  personally  succeed, 
they’re  going  to  resist. 

Companies  are  calling  me  up  (Mike, 
you  probably  get  25  times  the  calls  I 
do)  and  saying,  “OK,  we’ve  down¬ 
sized,  taken  jobs  out  and  raised  pro¬ 
ductivity  enormously,  but  morale  is 
terrible  because  people  wonder  what 
their  careers  are  going  to  be  like. 
They  don’t  like  living  in  a  world  with 
no  titles,  because  they  don’t  feel  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another.”  And  so  they’re 
again,  with  the  human  issues  of  politics 
and  careers. 


“People  talk 

about  how  information 
and  communications 
technologies  undermined 
the  Soviet  Union. 
They’ve  also  undermined 
our  own  government 
and  political  system 
entirely.  The  age  of 
hierarchy  is  just  gone.  ” 


-David  Osborne 


That  was  the  game — we  accepted 
the  organization  as  it  existed.  And,  of 
course,  the  people  in  the  functional  or¬ 
ganization  knew  that  if  the  system 
was  successful,  it  was  going  to  limit 
them,  so  they  held  back  information.  It 
was  finally  the  discovery  of  the 
databases  and  the  networking — and 
the  informal  shadow  networks  that 
started  to  emerge — that  has  brought 
us  to  where  someone  can  see  the 
business  drivers  in  technology  and 
say,  “It’s  the  network  and  shared 
databases,  stupid.” 


dealing  now, 
and  rewards 


HAMMER:  I’d  like  to  pick  up  on  a  theme  that  Rosabeth 
first  raised  a  little  while  ago  that  I  think  may  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  CIO  readers.  In  some  fundamental 
way,  our  assumptions  have  changed.  Basically,  40  years 
ago  everybody  you  knew  was  your  enemy.  Your  suppli¬ 
er  was  your  enemy.  Your  customer  was  your  enemy. 
The  guy  in  the  next  department  was  your  enemy.  It 
was  a  world  of  all  against  all.  Customers  were  dirt  be¬ 
cause  they  were  willing  to  stand  in  line.  They  were  ig¬ 
norant.  Today  we  revere  our  customers,  and  we  collab¬ 
orate.  The  question  is  why? 

One  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  is  the  advent  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  Fundamental  cultural  changes  can  be 
the  unintended  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
technology.  With  shared  data,  for  example,  it’s  very 
hard  to  tell  lies.  When  information  existed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  in  my  desk,  then  I  could  treat  everybody  else 
like  a  fool.  When  the  information  exists  in  a  shared 
database  that  everybody  gets  access  to,  it’s  very  hard 
to  tell  untruths. 

Shared  information  is  also  a  terrible  destroyer  of  hi¬ 
erarchies.  My  boss’s  boss  can  get  the  information  be¬ 
fore  my  boss  does — and  that  flattens  the  organization. 
When  I  use  EDI  to  deal  with  customers  and  open  the 
books,  it’s  very  hard  to  think  that  there’s  a  high  castle 
wall  between  us. 

NOLAN:  As  a  student  said  to  me  the  other  day:  “It’s  the 
network  and  shared  databases,  stupid.”  When  comput¬ 
ers  first  appeared,  we  simply  used  them  as  labor-saving 
tools,  to  support  the  existing  organization.  In  fact,  the 
paradigm — and  I  did  this  as  a  systems  analyst  at  Boe¬ 
ing — was  that  you  went  to  some  place  in  the  functional 
organization  and  said,  “Tell  me  what  your  requirements 
are.  I  want  to  write  a  system  to  automate  what  you  do.” 


KANTER:  I  give  television  a  lot  more  credit  than  the 
computer,  in  terms  of  what’s  driving  the  organizational 
change  that  we’ve  seen  today  and  the  shift  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  customer — a  lot  more  credit.  It  isn’t  just  CNN 
but  the  existence  of  mass  media  in  general — the  com¬ 
munications  side  of  the  information-communications 
revolution.  I  see  a  lot  more  of  this  change  as  driven 
from  outside  the  organization,  with  reluctant  organiza¬ 
tions  trying  to  change  as  little  as  possible. 

It  isn’t  simply  that  individual  consumers  are  more 
demanding;  the  power  of  the  mass  media  began  to  put 
pressure  on  the  political  side  of  countries  as  well,  so 
the  countries  had  to  change.  Like  what  we’ve  seen  in 
China.  I  don’t  want  to  give  the  computer  networks  in¬ 
side  organizations  more  credit  than  they  deserve.  Be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  see  many  democratic  organizations 
emerging  as  a  consequence  of  shared  databases,  al¬ 
though  I  think  eventually  this  will  happen. 

OSBORNE:  People  talk  about  how  information  and 
communications  technologies  undermined  the  Soviet 
Union.  They’ve  also  undermined  our  own  government 
and  political  system  entirely.  The  age  of  hierarchy  is 
just  gone. 
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In  the  1960s,  people  believed  what  the  president 
said.  And  every  day,  the  three  networks  and  the  press 
would  trot  out  whatever  release  they  got  from  the 
American  Embassy  in  South  Vietnam.  That’s  all  blown 
away. 

Now  people  have  so  much  information  so  quickly 
that  those  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  no  longer  have  this 
wonderful  monopoly,  and  everyone  questions  them. 
We’ve  got  a  political  system  built  for  a  time  when  com¬ 
munication  was  very  limited.  Once  there  were  just  a 
few  big  lobbies  hammering  on  Congress;  now  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  them.  Information  is  just  paralyz¬ 
ing  our  system. 

The  form  of  democracy  that  we  evolved  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  age  is  paralyzed  in  the  information  age.  Calls  for 
term  limits  and  things  of  that  kind  are  knee-jerk  first- 
wave  efforts  to  get  some  sanity  here.  But  it  will  take 
something  far  more  profound  than  that.  In  the  last  pres¬ 
idential  election,  politicians  went  around  the  news  me¬ 
dia  to  communicate  directly  with  the  people — through 
electronic  town  halls  and  Larry  King  and  MTV  and  all  of 
those  other  channels.  I  think  historically  that  will  be  a 
far  more  profound  step  than  this  term-limit  movement. 

KANTER:  The  name  of  the  game  is  bypass.  It’s  very 
difficult  to  maintain  an  established  channel  as  the  sin¬ 
gle  conduit  for  how  anybody  gets  anything,  whether 
we’re  talking  about  information  or  goods.  What  the 
smart  competitors  do  is  try  to  find  new  channels.  Tech¬ 
nology  has  now  made  it  possible  to  go  around  the  es¬ 
tablished  channels. 

NOLAN:  Rosabeth,  the  cultural  hierarchy  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  set  of  management  practices  that  were 
based  upon  coherent  principles.  What  is  going  to  re¬ 
place  the  functional  hierarchy  in 
the  information  economy? 

KANTER:  I  don’t  think  the  hier¬ 
archy  is  going  to  be  totally  re¬ 
placed. 

NOLAN:  How  would  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  concept  of  the  func¬ 
tional  hierarchy? 

KANTER:  The  hierarchy  was  a 
form  of  control.  It  gave  people 
assignments  that  could  be  rela¬ 
tively  long  term,  with  limited 
expertise  or  disciplines  associ¬ 
ated  with  them.  Now  we  will 
give  people  assignments  that 
are  more  project-oriented  and 
that  probably  require  more  than 
one  functional  skill  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  simultaneously.  So,  let  me 
rephrase  the  question:  What  are 


the  forms  of  control — or  as  I  now  prefer,  the  forms  of 
guidance — in  an  organization  that  isn’t  guided  anymore 
by  structure? 

It  has  to  be  guided  by  processes.  A  very  clear  set  of 
guiding  values  and  common  disciplines,  tools  and  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  members  of  the  organization  can  use  to 
solve  problems  together,  across  organizational  bound¬ 
aries — that  is  one  form  of  this.  A  common  discipline  is 
a  substitute  for  a  boss  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 

The  next  thing  is  a  clear  sense  of  where  units,  or 
task  groups,  fit  into  the  whole.  They  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  impact  their  work  is  supposed  to 
have  on  somebody  else  and  what  it’s  headed  toward 
than  they  ever  did.  That  connection  has  to  be  clear. 
Then  measures,  definitely.  Companies  like  Banc  One 
have  lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  measures.  Data  is  a  way  to 
guide  and  control  your  own  work  in  process.  So,  that’s 
another  substitute  for  hierarchy. 

HAMMER :  Increasingly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  notion 
of  manager  is  an  obsolete  term.  The  words  “worker” 
and  “manager”  have  reached  the  end  of  their  useful 
lives.  Workers  are  people  with  narrow  focus  and  narrow 
capabilities.  They  need  managers  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them.  The  term  that  I  think  we  should  use  instead  of 
workers  is  “professionals.”  A  professional  is  someone 
who  does  what  it  takes.  A  worker  does  what  he’s  told.  A 


“We  Have  to  shift  from  thinking  about — 
and  politically  fighting  over — employment 
security  and  start  thinking  about  and  finding 
mechanisms  for  employability  security.  ” 


-Rosabeth  Moss  Ranter 


worker  cares  about  the  task  and 
the  activity  and  the  boss.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  cares  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  result  and  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Professionals  don’t  need 
managers. 

KANTER:  In  an  era  of  change, 
we  can’t  guarantee  positions — 
we  can’t  even  guarantee  that 
people  will  be  able  to  stay  within 
the  same  organization.  We  have 
to  shift  from  thinking  about — 
and  politically  fighting  over — 
employment  security  and  start 
thinking  about  and  finding  mech¬ 
anisms  for  employability  securi¬ 
ty  instead.  That  is  the  security 
that  arises  from  your  own  grow- 
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he  pictured  the  streams  of  electronic 
messages  that  now  ran  regular  slalom 
courses  between  the  home  office  and 


all  2,000  of  his  franchisees’  busy  loca¬ 


tions;  like  tireless,  happy  ants  carrying 
valuable  morsels  from  picnic  tables  to  the 
nest  and  back  again. 

The  phone  bills  were  smaller.  There 
was  no  army  of  programmers  and  technicians 
hovering  over  a  blinking  hatchyard  of  leased-line  modems  and  mainframe-consuming  communications  software 
in  constant  need  of  tweaking,  tuning  or  just  one  more  patch.  There  was  only  the  contented  hum  of  the  new  LAN- 
connected  RemoteWare®  server  in  the  corner  of  his  data  center,  quietly  managing  this  virtual  reality  network  of 
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electronic  commerce  that  kept  his  telephone  silent,  his  desk  clean  of  the  uncontrollable  CIO  clutter  of  a  year  ago. 

The  company  had  leapt  up  from  its  corporate  coma  with  the  painless  electro-shock 
therapy  of  its  new  RemoteWare  client/server  system.  Suddenly,  automated  dial-up  communi¬ 


cations  sent  centrally -created  electronic  forms,  dociunents,  reports  and  mail  coursing  effort¬ 


lessly  through  once-clogged  arteries  between  corporate  legacy  systems  and  remote  franchise 
PCs.  New,  easy-to-use  applications  were  created  in  weeks,  not  months,  and  distributed  elec¬ 
tronically.  Paperless  ordering  became  a  reality.  Centralized  billing  made  national  account 


programs  a  source  of  new  business  for  franchiser  and  franchisee  alike,  and  gave  Percy  more  than  one  night  such  as  this. 


ing  reputation,  your  growing  stock  of  knowledge,  your 
growing  set  of  contacts  so  that  you  will  always  be  em¬ 
ployable  and,  in  fact,  could  even  be  self-employable. 

OSBORNE:  Employability — building  a  system  by  which 
Americans  can  continually  upgrade  and  refine  their 
skills  and  their  learning  throughout  their  lifetime — will 
be  among  the  key  political  issues  of  the  next  20  years. 
(If  it  doesn’t  become  a  key  political 
fulcrum,  we’re  in  trouble.)  Also  collab¬ 
orations — phrases  like  “public/private 
partnership”  are  cliches  for  collabora¬ 
tive  relationships.  Our  political  parties 
have  not  figured  out  how  to  structure 
the  debate  over  these  issues  for  us. 

HAMMER:  I  think  you’re  exactly  right. 

When  I  listen  to  political  leaders,  even 
the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  be  more 
tuned  in,  I  don’t  hear  anybody  who 
has  a  clue. 

Rosabeth  said  that  the  traditional 
conflict  between  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  replaced  by  one  be¬ 
tween  cosmopolitans  and  locals.  That’s 
insightful,  but  I  would  put  a  different 
twist  on  that.  The  conflict  is  now  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  the  customer.  In  the 
old  days,  when  you  had  the  compa¬ 
ny — the  supplier — controlling  the 
market,  Samuel  Gompers  could  go  to  the  manager  and 
get  red  in  the  face  and  say,  “Damn  it,  give  me  more  or 
I’m  going  to  fight  you.”  That  was  reasonable. 

Today  the  manager  says,  “What  are  you  arguing  with 
me  for?  Go  talk  to  the  customer.  If  I  give  you  more,  I 
have  to  raise  prices,  and  the  customer  will  leave  us 
both.” 

One  executive  I  know  puts  it  this  way:  He  says  to 
his  people,  “I  can’t  guarantee  you  a  job.  A  union  con¬ 
tract  can’t  guarantee  you  a  job.  Your  union  steward 
can’t  guarantee  you  a  job.  Only  the  customer  can  guar¬ 
antee  your  job.”  Ironically,  the  individual  who  may  have 
done  more  than  anybody  else  to  kill  the  traditional  la¬ 
bor  movement  is  Ralph  Nader,  the  founder  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  It’s  a  different  world,  and  it  requires 
a  different  set  of  political  debates. 

NOLAN:  Mike,  what  advice  would  you  give  to  the  CIO 
of  a  private-sector  company? 

HAMMER:  The  CIO  has  to  reconceptualize  his  or  her 
job.  The  chief  data-processing  officer  is  obsolete.  Tech¬ 
nology  is  a  critical  enabler  of  change,  and  the  CIO  has 
to  get  out  of  the  compartmentalization  of  information 
technology  and  instead  recognize  that  he  or  she  must 
play  a  critical  role  as  the  enabler  of  change  across  the 
organization. 

Secondly,  the  CIO  has  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  revolu¬ 


tion  within  the  IS  organization  as  we’re  talking  about  ev¬ 
erywhere  else.  In  many  organizations,  IS  is  a  huge  dis- 
abler  of  change.  The  systems-development  process — an 
industrial-era  process,  with  all  the  problems  of  fragmen¬ 
tation,  handoffs,  rigidity  and  slow  pace — is  one  of  the 
weak  links  in  any  organization’s  ability  to  reengineer. 
CIOs  must  discard  their  systems-development  method¬ 
ology  and  take  a  very,  very  different  approach. 

KANTER:  My  advice  to  the.  CIO  is  to 
be  strategic.  Unless  the  CIO  is  a  full 
member  of  the  top  team,  thinking 
about  the  business  more  broadly,  then 
he  or  she  will  be  a  failure. 

Secondly,  collaborate.  Team  up  with 
other  staffs — particularly  human  re¬ 
sources  but  also  accounting,  finance, 
etc. — and  together  look  at  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  measure  needs.  In  or¬ 
der  for  people  to  self-manage  their 
work  as  professionals,  they  need  more 
information. 

And  third,  spread  the  knowledge. 
The  power  of  the  CIO  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  department  shouldn’t  be  an  eso¬ 
teric  knowledge  that  nobody  else  can 
understand.  It  should  be  just  the  oppo¬ 
site:  Knowledge  should  be  shared  and 
spread.  People  should  be  rotated  in 
and  out  of  the  CIO  function,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  If  CIOs  can  push  the  field  in  general  to  make  it 
something  that’s  understandable  and  comprehensible 
by  people  in  the  organization,  that’s  a  force  for  change 
which  ultimately  will  ensure  that  the  work  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  department  is  not  only  going  to  be  responsive, 
but  it’s  going  to  be  embedded  in  the  consciousness  of 
everybody  in  the  organization. 

NOLAN:  David,  what  advice  would  you  give  a  govern¬ 
ment  CIO? 

OSBORNE:  First,  go  talk  to  your  customers,  most  of 
whom  are  going  to  be  internal  to  the  organization.  Find 
out  what  they  want,  what  they  need. 

Second,  build  a  performance-information  system.  If 
you’re  the  CIO  and  you’re  in  charge  of  the  information 
system,  a  key  missing  piece  right  now  in  the  public 
sector  is  information  about  performance. 

And  third,  to  quote  Mike,  “don’t  automate — obliter¬ 
ate.”  There’s  a  lot  of  paving  over  of  cow  paths  going  on 
in  the  public  sector.  There  are  government  people  say¬ 
ing  (as  they  are  in  California),  “We’ve  got  5,000  regula¬ 
tions  that  a  welfare  case  manager  needs  to  follow,  so 
we  need  an  expert  system  to  help  that  person  cope 
with  these  5,000  regulations.”  Don’t  do  it.  Obliterate 
the  5,000  regulations.  Obliterate  the  old  personnel  sys¬ 
tem.  Obliterate  the  old  procurement  system.  Create  a 
new  system.  QB] 


"The  systems* 

development  process — 
an  industrial-era 
process,  with  all  the 
problems  of  fragmenta¬ 
tion,  handoffs,  rigidity 
and  slow  pace — is  one 
of  the  weak  links  in  any 
organizations  ability 
to  reengineer.  ” 
-Michael  Hammer 
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For  the  better,  of  course.  Add  value  to  re-engineering  efforts.  And,  create  a  sustainable  competitive  advantage. 
Today’s  CIO  must  do  more  than  simply  re-engineer  old  legacy  systems  to  newer  client/server  technology.  You 
must  convert  data  into  information  and  then  into  knowledge  about  your  customers,  prospects,  products  and 
markets.  Take  advantage  of  Acxiom’s  consumer-based  information  integration  services  that  bring  together  internal 
and  external  data  from  mission  critical  systems.  And,  a  selective  outsourcing  strategy  allows  you  to  off-load  tactical, 
routine  operations  and  stay  focused  on  strategic  activities.  «  .  .-7 SH  m 

You  lead  the  way,  and  we’ll  help  you  make  it  happen.  Call  1 -800-9ACXIOM. 


301  Industrial  Boulevard  /  Conway,  Arkansas  72032 
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This  year’s  list  of  CIO- 1 00  companies  was  assembled  by  two  panels  of  judges. 

A  GROUP  OF  NOMINATORS  PROVIDED  THE  NAMES  FOR  A  LONG  LIST  FROM  WHICH 
A  SECOND  SET  OF  JUDGES  MADE  THE  FINAL  SELECTION. 


SELECTION  JUDGES 


Joel  Barker 

President,  Infinity  Ltd.,  Lake  Elmo, 
Minn.;  author  of  Future  Edge 


James  A.  Champy 

Chairman,  CSC  Consulting  Group, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  co-author  of  Reengi¬ 
neering  the  Corporation 


Thomas  Davenport 

Partner  and  director  of  research,  Ernst 
&  Young  Center  for  Business  Innova¬ 
tion,  Boston;  author  of  Process  Innova¬ 
tion 


William  H.  Davidow 

General  partner,  Mohr,  Davidow  Ven¬ 
tures,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.;  co-author  of 
The  Virtual  Corporation 


Michael  Hammer 

President,  Hammer  and  Co.  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.;  co-author  of  Reengineer¬ 
ing  the  Corporation 


Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter 

Class  of  1960  professor,  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  Boston;  author  of  When 
Giants  Learn  to  Dance ,  The  Change 
Masters  and  The  Challenge  of  Organiza¬ 
tional  Change 


& 
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Daniel  H.  Kim 

Learning  lab  research  project  director, 
The  Center  for  Organizational  Learn¬ 
ing,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Jessica  Lipnack  and  Jeffrey  Stamps 

President  and  chairman,  respectively, 
The  Networking  Institute  Inc.,  West 
Newton,  Mass.;  co-authors  of  The 
TeamNet  Factor  and  The  Age  of  the  Net¬ 
work  (to  be  released  this  fall) 


David  M.  Noer 

Vice  president  of  training  and  educa¬ 
tion,  Center  for  Creative  Leadership, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 


Tom  Peters 

President,  The  Tom  Peters  Group,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  author  of  Liberation  Man¬ 
agement  and  Tom  Peters  Seminar 


William  C.  Taylor  and 
Alan  M.  Webber 

Founding  editors,  Fast  Company  Ltd., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Marc  Zegans 

Associate  director  of  research,  Innova¬ 
tions  in  State  and  Local  Government, 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


mm. 
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NOMINATING  JUDGES 


G.  Michael  Ashmore 

Managing  director,  Tradewinds  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


William  Bergquist 

President,  The  Professional  School  of 
Psychology,  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.;  author  of  The  Postmodern 
Organization 


Ronald  T.  Brzezinski 

Principal,  Transformation  Associates, 
Wilmette,  Ill. 


Terry  Burton 

President,  The  Center  for  Excellence 
in  Operations,  Nashua,  N.H. 


Dave  Carr 

Partner-in-charge,  TQM  Center  of 
Excellence,  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  Wash¬ 
ington 


Edward  T.  Choate 

Vice  president  and  managing  director, 
Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Thomas  P.  Colberg  and 
William  G.  Dauphinias 

Change  integration  partners,  Price 
Waterhouse,  New  York 


Dudley  Cooke 

President,  The  Executive  Insight 
Group  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Larry  Dejarnett 

Vice  president,  A.T.  Kearney,  Chicago 


Charles  Goldenberg 

Reengineering  partner,  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Robert  W.  Hall 

Editor  in  chief,  Target,  Mooresville, 
Ind. 


Gerald  Hills 

Executive  director  at  the  Institute  for 
Entrepreneurial  Studies  and  professor 
of  marketing,  University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago 
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Thomas  Kuczmarski 

President,  Kuczmarski  and  Associates, 
Chicago 

Charles  Manz 

Associate  professor  of  management, 
Arizona  State  University,  Tempe;  co¬ 
author  of  Business  Without  Bosses:  How 
Self-Managing  Teams  are  Building 
High  Performing  Companies 

Roger  Nagel 

Deputy  director  of  the  Iacocca  Institute 
and  Harvey  Wagner  professor  of  manu¬ 
facturing  systems  engineering,  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Gary  Neilson 

Vice  president,  Booz-Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Chicago 

Nolan,  Norton  &  Co. 

Boston 

Gifford  Pinchot 

Chairman,  Pinchot  &  Co.,  Bainbridge 
Island,  Wash.;  co-author  of  The  End  of 
Bureaucracy  and  the  Rise  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gent  Organization 


B.  Joseph  Pine  II 

President,  Strategic  Horizons  Inc., 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Cash  Powell  Jr. 

Senior  manufacturing  analyst,  Entek 
Inc.,  Fairborn,  Ohio 

Steven  Rayner 

Co-founder,  Belgard,  Fisher,  Rayner 
Inc.  in  Portland,  Ore.;  Author  oi Recre¬ 
ating  the  Workplace  and  co-author  of 
Tips  for  Teams 

Charles  M.  Savage 

Mentor  and  director,  organization 
development  practice,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Stow,  Mass.;  author  of 
Fifth  Generation  Management: 
Integrating  Enterprises  Through 
Human  Networking 

Robert  D.  Shelton 

Director  of  technology  and  environ¬ 
mental  management,  SRI  Internation¬ 
al,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Stephen  Sprinkle 

International  director  of  business  pro¬ 


cess  reengineering,  Deloitte  &  Touche, 
Atlanta 

George  Stalk  Jr. 

Senior  vice  president,  Canada  Consult¬ 
ing  of  the  Boston  Consulting  Group, 
Toronto,  Ontario;  co-author  of  Compet¬ 
ing  Against  Time 

Bill  Stoddard 

Partner-in-charge,  value-driven  reengi¬ 
neering  practice,  Andersen  Consulting, 
New  York 

Diogo  Teixeira 

President,  The  Tower  Group, 

Wellesley,  Mass. 

Laurie  Tema-Lyn 

Founder  and  general  partner,  Idea- 
Scope  Associates,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alis  Valencia 

Editor,  At  Work,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Bill  Williams 

President  and  CEO,  The  Executive 
Committee  (TEC),  San  Diego 


DON'T  PAY  FOR  MAINFRAME 
SOFTWARE  NO  ONE  IS  USING 

Is  your  organization  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
software  it’s  not  using  anymore?  Are  only  a  few  people  using  a 
product  that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have 
software  on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  is  the  software  asset  management  tool  that  answers 
these  questions  automatically!  With  its  extensive  knowledge 
base,  SoftAudit  recognizes  the  products  you  have  installed  (both 
IBM  and  non-IBM),  and  then  goes  on  to  track  every  execution  of 
those  products.  SoftAudit’s  reports  tell  you  what  products  you 
have,  where  they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all! 

SoftAudit  finally  puts  you  in  control  of  your  software!  And, 
SoftAudit  is  invaluable  if  you’re  outsourcing  or  if  you’re  consoli¬ 
dating  CPUs  or  data  centers. 

For  more  information,  including  a  free  copy  of  the  Gartner 
Group  report  on  SoftAudit,  call  (212)  967-2424  or... 

(800)568-8828 

SISOGON  CORPORATION 

SoftAudit 

END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 
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What’s  the  most  widely  used  language 
in  the  world  of  business  today? 


Guess  again —  It's  COBOL 

Just  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
world’s  leading  corporations  and  you’ll 
see  it:  thousands  of  programmers  and 
billions  of  lines  of  COBOL  code.  Why? 
Because  if  you’re  serious  about  business 
application  development  and  maintenance, 
there’s  really  no  other  choice. 

COBOL  set  the  business  programming 
language  standard  over  30  years  ago. 


Micro  Focus  built  on  that  heritage  and 
brought  COBOL  to  the  workstation. 
Today,  COBOL  is  more  powerful,  flexi¬ 
ble  and  productive  than  ever.  It’s  graphi¬ 
cal.  It’s  RDBMS  savvy  and  includes 
developer  toolkits  that  bring  all  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  a  4GL  without  the  risks. 

It’s  also  the  most  “open”  system  in  the 
industry:  Applications  written  in  Micro 
Focus  COBOL  are  portable  across  PCs, 


midrange  and  host-based  systems. 

And  the  best  part?  Your  programmers 
already  know  how  to  use  it. 

If  you  haven’t  looked  at  COBOL 
lately,  you  haven’t  really  seen  COBOL. 
To  find  out  what  you’re  missing,  call 
800-MF-COBOL,  ask  for  a  copy  of 
our  white  paper;  “COBOL  in  the  ‘90s” 
and  you’ll  see  that  we’re  speaking 
your  language. 


MICRO  FOCUS 


New 

World  Order 
companies 

COME  IN  ALL 
SHAPES,  LINES 
OF  BUSINESS 
AND  SIZES 


0^dersen  Corp. 


Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

3Com  Corp.  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Eric  Benhamou,  CEO;  John  Hart,  CTO 

$617M 

2,200 

Global  data 
networking 

3M  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

L.D.  DeSimone,  chmn,  &  CEO;  David  Drew,  staff  VR  IT 

$14B 

86,168 

(worldwide) 

Manufacturing 

AMIL  Health  Care  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Godoy  Bueno,  chmn.  &  pres. ;  Ferreira  Rocha,  CEO 

$280M* 

2,100 

Credit  cards/ 
customer  service 

AT&T  Universal  Card  Services  Corp. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

David  Hunt,  CEO  &  pres. ;  Jim  Kutsch,  VP  of  IT  services 

N/A 

2,800 

Health  care 

Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts, 

Kentucky  Court  of  Justice  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Robert  E  Stephens,  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court; 

Mike  Donnelly  data  processing  systems  general  mgr. 

$106M** 

2,520 

Administrative 
arm  of  the 

Supreme  Court 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  Co.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ronald  E.  Compton,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

John  D.  Loewenberg,  VP  of  Aetna  IT 

$17B 

42,000 

Insurance  & 
financial  services 

Allied  Signal  Inc.  Morristown,  N.J. 

Lawrence  A,  Bossidy,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Position  open,  VP  of  IS 

N/A 

N/A 

Manufacturing 

Analog  Devices  Inc.  Norwood,  Mass. 

Ray  Stata,  chmn.  &  CEO;  Larry  Loh,  CIO 

$666M 

5,400 

High-performance 

semiconductors 

Andersen  Corp.  Bayport,  Minn. 

Jerold  W  Wulf,  CEO  &  president; 

Don  Garofalo,  VP  of  business  planning  &  dev. 

N/A 

3,700 

Mfir.  of  windows, 
patio  doors  and 
skylights 

*U.S.  "All  funds 


Once  Andersen  Corp.  struggled  along  in  darkness  with  a 
distribution  system  that  could  not  keep  up  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  increasing  number  of  made-to-order  products.  Then 
Andersen  pulled  back  the  curtains,  threw  up  the  shades  and 
lo!  in  shined  the  bright  light  of  mass-customization.  “We’ve 
made  it  just  as  cost-effective  to  manufacture  and  ship 


[2,000]  unique  items  per  year  as  it  is  to  manufacture  and 
ship  2,000  [like]  items  per  year,”  Manager  of  Production 
Planning  Kim  Korn  explained  to  CIO  last  year.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  multimedia  point-of-sale  system,  Windows  of  Knowl¬ 
edge,  gives  customers  an  accurate  outlook  on  what  they’ll 
eventually  be  looking  out  of. 
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^^^rning  Inc. 

Consumers  recognize 
Corning  Inc.  for  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  casserole  dishes  and 
optical  fiber.  But  in  business 
and  IT  circles,  the  company 
has  become  equally  well- 
known  for  its  commitment  to 
a  diverse,  empow¬ 
ered,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  work¬ 
force.  Officials 
at  the  upstate 
New  York  corn- 
built  their  cor¬ 
porate  culture 

around  seven  key  principles: 
quality,  innovation,  perfor¬ 
mance,  valuing  the  individu¬ 
al,  independence,  integrity 
and  leadership.  “The  objec¬ 
tive  here  is  to  live  our  values 
every  day  of  the  year,”  says 
Harvey  R.  Shrednick,  senior 
vice  president  of  IS.  To  pro¬ 
mote  constant  learning  and 
growth,  Corning  keeps 
employees  well-informed 
through  E-mail  and  corporate 
“town  meetings.” 


pany 


Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

Apple  Computer  Inc.,  Fountain  Mfg.  Fountain,  Colo. 
Jim  Bilodeau,  site  director;  Marc  Parrell,  IS  & 
technology  manager 

$2B 

1,000 

Computer 

manufacturing 

Applied  Energy  Services  Corp.,  The  Arlington,  Va. 
Dennis  W  Bakke,  CEO  &  president; 

Patty  Rollin,  dir.  of  investor  relations 

$519M 

557 

Independent 
power  producer 

Applied  Materials  Inc.  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

James  C.  Morgan,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

John  Stewart,  group  VP  of  customer  satisfaction 

$1,2B 

5,000 

Semiconductor 
mfg.  equipment 

Astra/Merck  Group  of  Merck  &  Co.  Inc.  Wayne,  Pa. 
Wayne  P  Yetter,  pres.;  Robert  M.  Cohen,  VP  of  IT 

$1B 

772 

Pharmaceuticals 

BP  Exploration  Co.  Ltd.  London 

John  Browne,  managing  dir.  &  CEO; 

John  Cross,  manager  of  IT 

$10. 6B* 

7,150 

Oil  exploration 
and  production 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  Philadelphia 

Raymond  W  Smith,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Ralph  Szygenda,  CIO  &  VP  of  IS 

$1.4B 

73,700 

Communications 

Ben  &  Jerry’s  Homemade  Inc.  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Position  open,  CEO; 

Tom  Phillips,  head  of  systems  support 

$140M 

600 

Ice  cream  and 
frozen  yogurt 

Berrett-Koehler  Publishers  Inc.  San  Francisco 

Steven  Piersanti,  president  &  publisher; 

Valerie  McOuat,  dir.  of  business  &  admin. 

$2.5M 

14 

Publishing 

Bose  Corp.  Framingham,  Mass. 

Sherwin  Greenblatt,  president; 

Warren  Harkness,  dir.  of  corporate  IS 

$500M** 

3,100 

Music  systems 

Boston  Financial  Group,  The  Boston 

FredN.  Pratt  Jr,  CEO;  Douglas  M.  Cohen,  CFO 

$25M 

980 

(nationwide) 

Real-estate 
financial  services 

Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital  Boston 

H.  Richard  Nesson  M.D.,  pres.;  John  P  Glaser,  VP  of  IS 

$628M 

8,876 

Health  care 

Campbell  Soup  Co.  Camden,  N. J. 

David  W  Johnson,  chmn.,  CEO  &  pres.; 

Harry  Wallaesa,  VP  of  MIS 

$6.6B 

47,000 

Food  processing 

Caterpillar  Inc.  Peoria,  III. 

Donald  V  Fites,  chmn.  &  CEO;  Robert  Hinds,  CIO 

$1 1.6B 

51,000 

Mfr.,  construction 
equipment 

Chaparral  Steel  Co.  Midlothian,  Texas 

Gordon  E.  Forward,  CEO  &  president; 

Dennis  Beach,  VP  of  administration 

$450M 

950 

Steel 

ChartHouse  International  Learning  Corp. 

Burnsville,  Minn. 

Ray  Christensen,  president 

$8M 

28 

Film  production 
&  distribution 

Chiat/Day  Inc.  Venice,  Calif./New  York 

Jay  Chiat,  managing  dir,;  Steve  Alburty,  dir.  of  IS 

$920M 

700 

Advertising 

Chrysler  Corp.  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Robert  J.  Eaton,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Susan  J.  Unger,  exec,  director  of  IS 

$43. 6B 

116,000 

Automotive 

manufacturing 

Conrail  Inc.  Philadelphia 

James  A.  Hagen,  chmn.,  CEO  &  pres.; 

Albert  M.  Polinsky,  VP  of  IS 

$3.5B 

25,406 

Rail freight 
transportation 

*U.S.  ‘“Annual  Sales 
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WE’VE  CHANGED  THE  WAY  BUSINESS 
THINKS  ABOUT  NETWORK  PRINTING. 

No  more  stop  and  go.  Just  record  shattering,  high  volume,  on-demand  print  performances  every  time  you  call  on  the  QMS'  2025, 
QMS  3225  and  QMS  4525  Print  Systems.  Clocking  in  at  20, 32  and  45  ppm  respectively,  these  speedsters 
are  absolutely  loaded  with  the  functionality  demanded  by  all  of  today’s  reengineering  efforts:  multiplatform 
compatibility,  connectivity  to  virtually  any  network  operating  system,  compatible  with  every  major  PDL, 
massive  duty  cycles,  software  loadable  upgrades  and  QMS  Crown™  multitasking  technology — features  that 
j||«*P  dramatically  speed  up  and  simplify  your  most  complex  print  requirements.  Designed  to  drive  down 
costs  as  fast  as  they  blaze  through  your  heaviest  workload,  any  one  of  these 


nr 

f 

three  print  systems  will  finally  bring  data  center  printing  to  your  network. 
Call  800  535-8896  Dept  4019  for  more  information. 


For  service  on  QMS  and  other  products,  call  800  762-8894  (U.S.)  •  Q-Fax  800  633-7213 
E-mail:  info@qms.com  •  Canada  800  263-5508 

QMS,  the  QMS  logo  and  Crown  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  QMS,  Inc.  One  Magnum  Pass,  Mobile,  AL  36618, 205  6334300. 


Founded  in  1973,  FedEx 

■ 

Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

Corning  Inc.  Corning,  N.  Y 

James  R.  Houghton,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Harvey  R,  Shrednick,  senior  VP  of  IS 

$4B 

39,000 

Communications, 
lab  services, 
consumer  products 

has  grown  into  the  world’s 

largest  express-delivery 

Cummins  Engine  Co.  Inc.  Columbus,  Ind. 

Henry  B.  Schacht,  chmn.  &  CEO;  Wynne  W 

Gulden  Jr.,  VP  of  info,  processes  &  technology 

$4.2B 

23,600 

Diesel  engines 
and  components 

company,  with  100,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  187  countries  de- 

DanaCorp.  Toledo,  Ohio 

SouthwoodJ.  Morcott,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Mark  Baker,  network  services  mgr. 

$5.5B 

36,000 

Vehicular 

components 

livering  2  million  packages 

daily.  But  Chairman  and  CEO 

Deere  &  Co.  Moline,  III. 

Hans  W  Becherer,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Ron  D.  Sonnenburg,  dir.  of  computer  IS 

$7.8B 

32,500 

Manufacturing 

Frederick  W.  Smith  needs 

Direct  Response  Group  of  Providian  Corp. 

Frazer,  Pa.  Shailesh  Mehta,  CEO;  David  Smith,  sr.  VP 

$545M 

1,900 

Direct-response 

insurance 

just  three  words  to  sum  up 

the  FedEx  philosophy:  Peo- 

Eastman  Chemical  Co.  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Earnest  W  Deavenport  Jr.,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Jack  Spurgeon,  dir.  of  systems  &  computer  services 

$4B 

18,000 

Chemicals,  fibers, 
plastics 

pie,  service,  profit.  “He  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  you  keep  people 

informed  and  involved,  they 

will  give  better  service,  lead- 

Electric  Power  Research  Institute 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Richard  E.  Balzhiser,  CEO  &  president; 

Richard  L.  Rudman,  senior  VP  of  corporate  services 

$560M 

785 

Electricity 
research  and 
design 

Evergreen  State  College,  The  Olympia,  Wash. 

Jane  Jervis,  pres.;  Sandra  McKenzie,  exec.  dir. 

$38M* 

557 

Higher  education 

ing  to  profits  going 

FedEx  Memphis,  Tenn. 

$8.3B** 

100,006 

Express 

i  iso.01  iC/i^  vv.  brnitn,  cruxiri.,  o c  j_)i0o., 

Dennis  H.  Jones,  senior  VP  &  CIO 

First  Chicago  Corp.  Chicago 

Richard  L.  Thomas,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Donald  Hollis,  exec.  VP 

$60B 

17,400 

Commercial 

banking 

r  says  Roy  Golightly,  man- 

Ford  Motor  Co.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Alex  Trotman,  chmn.,  CEO  &  pres,; 

S.I.  Gilman,  executive  director  of  IS 

$109M 

322,213 

Automotive  mfg. 
and financial 
services 

aging  director  of  employee 

communications.  Apparently, 

Smith’s  formula  succeeds: 

Galileo  Electro-Optics  Corp.  Sturbridge,  Mass. 

William  T.  Hanley,  CEO 

$30M 

235 

Fiber  optics/ 
electro-optics 

General  Electric  Co.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

John  E  Welch  Jr.,  CEO;  Gary  M.  Reiner,  VP  business  dev. 

$61B 

222,000 

Mfg.,  services 
&  tech.  dev. 

The  Memphis  company,  past 

Globe  Metallurgical  Inc.  Cleveland 

Arden  C.  Sims,  CEO  &  pres.;  Greg  Stephens,  dir.  of  MIS 

$145M 

322 

Silicon  metal  & 
specialty  alloys 

winner  of  both  the  Malcolm 

Baldrige  National  Quality  and 

Hallmark  Cards  Inc.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Irvine  O.  Hockaday  Jr.,  CEO  &  pres.;  Jim  Miller,  VP  of  IT 

$3.4B 

21,000 

Greeting  cards 

National  Business  Alliance 

Service  awards,  reported 

Hanover  Insurance  Co.  Worcester,  Mass. 

Theodore  J.  Rupley  CEO  &  president; 

Robert  V  James,  VP  of  IS  &  work  processing 

$1 .  IB 

3,084 

Property  and 
casualty  insurance 

1993  revenues  of  $7.8  billion. 

Harley-Davidson  Inc.  Milwaukee. 

Richard  E  Teerlink,  CEO  &  pres.; 

Richard  Kolbe,  director  of  MIS 

$1.2B 

5,800 

Motorcycles  and 
recreational-vehicle 

mfg- 

Harris  Corp.  Aerospace  Systems  Div. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

Charles  Herbert,  VP  &  GM;  Don  Adee,  dir. 

N/A 

1,300 

Aerospace 
electronics  & 
systems 

*1994  Annual  budget  **Year  ended  2/28/94 
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How  To  Spot  A  Thief  From  A 


Thousand  Miles  Away. 


Mail-order  fraud 


can  often  be  prevented  simply  by  checking  an  address.  So  we’ve 


created  AIMs'  Address  Information  Management  Service.  AIMs  is 


a  new  service  that  can  check  the  address  of  an  order  at  the  same 


time  you’re  processing  it.  And  if,  for  instance,  there’s  been  unusual 


activity  with  the  card  or  the  address  you’ve  been  given  is  vacant. 


you’ll  be  alerted  by  a  small  letter  code  on  your  computer  screen. 


So  you’ll  be  able  to  investigate  further  and  if  need  be,  cancel  the 


order.  Which  will  make  your  job  easier.  And  the  thief’s  harder. 


MasterCard.  It’s  more  than  a  credit  card .  It's  smart  money! 


For  a  brochure  detailing  the  benefits  of  AIMs  call  212-649-5402. 

© 1994  MasterCard  International  Incorporated 
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nsonville 
Foods  Inc. 


It  all  started  with  sausage. 

“I  was  tasting  the  sausage 
every  morning,  and  one  day 
it  hit  me:  What  the  hell  am  I 
doing  this  for?”  recalls  Ralph 
Stayer,  CEO  of  John- 


Foods  Inc.  “The  only 
ones  who  can  make  good 
sausage  are  the  ones  who  are 
producing  it.  Why  don’t  we 
get  them  to  taste  it?”  Thus 
began  the  specialty-food 
company’s  transformation  in¬ 
to  a  democratic  workplace, 
where  teams  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  hiring  and  firing 
to  drawing  up  customer  con¬ 
tracts.  Universal  access  to 
information  is  one  reason  it 
all  works  so  well,  says  Stay¬ 
er:  At  Johnsonville,  “every¬ 
one  knows  everything.” 


Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

Herman  Miller  Inc.  Zeeland,  Mich. 

J.  Kermit  Campbell,  CEO  &  pres. 

$856M* 

6,500 

Office  systems 
& furniture 

Hershey  Foods  Corp.  Hershey,  Pa. 

Kenneth  L.  Wolfe,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Bruce  M,  Dieffenbach,  dir.  of  IS 

$3.5B 

14,300 

(1993) 

Consumer-food 

products 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Lew  Platt,  Chmn,,  CEO  &  president; 

Robert  R.  Walker,  dir.  of  corporate  IS 

$20B* 

96,200 

Measurement  & 
communications 
products 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. ,  Computer 

Products  Org.  Boise,  Idaho 

Rick  Belluzzo,  VP;  Chuck  Ulfers,  mgr.  of  IT 

N/A 

N/A 

Computer  products 
and  peripherals 

Hewlett-Packard  Espanola,  S.A. 

Barcelona  Division  Barcelona,  Spain 

Rich  Roimondi,  GM; 

Yannig  Chapelain,  IT  mgr. 

$157M 

650 

Printer  R&D, 
marketing  dr  mfg. 

Hillenbrand  Industries  Inc.  Batesville,  Ind. 

W  August  Hillenbrand,  CEO  &  president 

$1.5B 

9,800 

Multi-industry 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corp.  —  Greer  Greer,  S.C.++ 
Joseph  Ritchie,  VP  &  GM,  Hoechst  Diafoil 

Co.;  David  Etherington,  controller 

N/A 

N/A 

Polyester  film 
manufacturing 

Hoechst  Celanese  —  Salisbury  Salisbury,  N.CC+ 
R.A.  Mickelson,  plant  manager; 

T.M.  Halley  mgr.  of  human  resources 

N/A 

N/A 

Polyester  film 
manufacturing 

IBM  Canada  Ltd.  Markham,  Ontario 

William  Etherington,  CEO  &  president; 

Gaye  Emery  VP  &  GM  of  marketing 

$6.7B* 

8,633 

(1993) 

Information 

technology 

IDS  Financial  Services  Inc.  Minneapolis 

Dave  R.  Hubers,  CEO  &  president; 

John  R,  Thomas,  senior  VP  of  IT 

$3.  IB* 

13,405 

(approx.) 

Financial  planning 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Children  &  Family  Services 

Springfield,  III.  Sterling  M.  Ryder,  director; 

Ken  Cathers,  mgr.  for  division  of  IS 

$1B 

3,500 

State 

child-welfare 

services 

Indianapolis,  City  of  Indianapolis 

Stephen  Goldsmith,  mayor;  John  Cox,  dir.  of  IS  agency 

$473M** 

3,900 

Government 

Instructional  Skills  Workshop 

Program  Victoria,  British  Columbia 

Judy  Wilbee,  coordinator,  professional  dev.; 

Keith  Dunbar,  dir.,  Centre  for  Currriculum  &  Prof.  Dev. 

N/A 

N/A 

Faculty 

development 

Intel  Corp.  Santa  Clara,  Calif 

Andrew  S.  Grove,  CEO  &  pres.;  Carlene  Ellis,  VP  of  IT 

$8.78B 

30,000 

Semiconductor 

manufacturing 

J.  Baker  Canton,  Mass. 

Jerry  Socol,  CEO;  Jay  Scheiner,  CIO 

$918M*** 

13,000 

Specialty  retailer 

Johnsonville  Foods  Inc.  Kohler,  Wis. 

Ralph  Stayer,  CEO;  Ed  Ogurek,  CIO 

$125M 

700 

Food 

manufacturing 

Jossey-Bass  Inc.  Publishers  San  Francisco 

Lynn  DW  Luckow,  president  &  publisher; 

Jeffery  A.  Barnes,  exec.  VP  operations 

$17M+ 

90 

Publishing 

Kingston  Technology  Corp.  Fountain  Valley,  Calif. 
JohnTu,  pres.;  Patrick  Wong,  MIS  manager 

$489M 

277 

Computer 
upgrade  products 

’Fiscal  Year  1993  **1994  Annual  Budget  ’’’Fiscal  Year  1994 

+Gross  Sales  ++Combined  Entry 
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Editorial  coverage  of  your 
organization's  placement  on  CIO 
magazine's  1994  New  World  Order 
100  means  valuable  exposure 
among  more  than  80,000 
information  executives  who  read 
CIO.  But  to  maximize  the  value  of 
your  achievements,  you  need  to 
make  sure  your  key  customers  are 
aware  of  them. 

Customized  Editorial  Reprints 
leverage  the  positive  impact  of 
your  editorial  coverage.  They  can 
be  used  for  direct  mail  campaigns, 
trade  show  and  seminar 
promotions,  employee 
communications  and  other 
marketing  programs. 


Back  issues  of  the  magazine  can 
serve  as  a  valuable  information 
source  when  added  to  corporate, 
departmental  or  desktop  libraries. 

Add  these  powerful,  affordable  tools 
to  your  marketing  and  research 
arsenal  today!  To  order  additional 
issues  of  the  CIO-1 00  or  any  other 
issues  of  CIO  ,  call  Denise  Perreault 

at  508-935-4443. 

For  customized  Editorial  Reprints,  in 
volume  quantities,  call  Bill  Kerber  at 

508-935-4539. 

ran 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 
429  Old  Connecticut  Path 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


Order  Editorial  Reprints  and  additional  copies  of 
the  1994  Issue-'The  New  World  Order  100: 
Managing  in  the  Information  Age" 


508-872-8200 


turn  Corp. 

Approximately  44,000  Sat¬ 
urn  owners  and  guests  at¬ 
tended  a  Homecoming  bash 
held  June  24-25  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  unit’s  plant 
in  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.  The 
event  drew  owners  of  the 
economical,  team-built  car 
from  as  far  away  as  Alaska, 
Hawaii  and  Taiwan.  About 
2,000  Saturn  employees  vol¬ 
unteered  to  help  host  the 
party,  which  featured  barbe¬ 
cues,  concerts,  arts-and- 
crafts  sales  and  an  antique 
car  show.  Two  employees 
were  married  at  the  festival: 


Saturn  President  Richard 
“Skip”  LeFauve  gave  away 


the  bride,  and  a  UAW  chap¬ 
lain  officiated.  LeFauve  gave 
the  happy  couple  a  quilt,  but 
a  UAW  official  goaded  him 
into  promising  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  wedding  gift — a  new 
Saturn,  of  course. 


Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

L-S  Electro  Galvanizing  Co.  Cleveland 

D.H.  Hoag,  CEO;  Lane  Galey,  computer  systems  engineer 

$71M 

94 

Electrogalvanize 
sheet  steel 

Lakeland  Regional  Medical  Center  Inc. 

Lakeland,  Fla.  Jack  T.  Stephens,  CEO  &  pres,; 

Paul  A,  Powers,  senior  VP  &  CFO 

$333M 

3,000 

Acute-care  hospital 

Lesher  Communications  Inc.  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
George  E.  Riggs,  CEO  &  publisher; 

Dale  Oldford,  data  processing  mgr. 

S85.2M 

1,231 

Newspaper 

publishing 

Louisville,  City  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Jerry  E,  Abramson,  mayor; 

Don  Edwards,  director,  office  of  IS 

$179M 

3,500 

City  government 

MasterCard  International  New  York 

H.  Eugene  Lockhart,  CEO  &  president; 

Jim  Barlett,  exec.  VP  operations  &  systems  dev. 

$540M 

1,800 

Banking 

McKinsey  &  Co.  Inc.  New  York 

Rajat  Gupta,  managing  director; 

Tom  Tinsley  dir.,  senior  partner 

$1.4B 

5,000 

Management 

consulting 

McToy  Co.  Oak  Brook,  III. 

Linda  Kravitz,  VP  of  marketing 

N/A 

300 

McDonald's  Happy 
Meal  premiums 

Merck  Sharp  and  Dohme  Caquas,  Puerto  Rico 

Luis  Couto,  GM; 

Baneris  Fernandez,  material  mgmt.  mgr. 

N/A 

25 

Human- 
health  products 

Milliken  &  Co.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Roger  Milliken,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

James  W  McCabe,  director  of  MIS 

N/A 

14,000 

Textiles 

Motorola  Inc.  Schaumburg,  III. 

Gary  Tooker,  vice  chmn.  &  CEO 

$1 7B 

120,000 

Electronics 

manufacturing 

New  York  Dept,  of  Sanitation/Motor  Equip.  New  York 
Emily  Lloyd,  commissioner  of  sanitation; 

J.  Della  Corte,  deputy  commissioner/support  operations 

N/A 

1,100 

Maintenance  of 
6,000-vehicle  fleet 

Nucor  Corp.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E  Kenneth  Iverson,  chmn.  &  CEO 

$2,2B 

6,000 

Steel  and 
steel  products 

Nypro  Inc.  Clinton,  Mass. 

Gordon  B.  Lankton,  CEO;  David  K.  Stadtherr,  dir.of  IS 

$175M 

1,900 

Custom 

injection  molding 

OTICON  A/S  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Lars  Kolind,  CEO  &  pres.;  Torben  Petersen,  director 

$100M 

1,073 

Prod,  and  sale 
of  hearing  aids 

Orcon  Corp.  Union  City,  Calif. 

Hollis  H.  Bascom,  president 

$25M 

170 

Carpet-seaming 

tape 

Oregon  Progress  Board  Salem,  Ore. 

Duncan  Wyse,  executive  director; 

Larry  DePriest,  manager  of  IS  section 

$400K 

3 

Strategic  planning 

PepsiCo  Inc.  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Wayne  Calloway,  chmn.  &  CEO;  Allan  Deering,  VP  MIS 

$25B 

423,000 

Beverages,  snack 
foods,  restaurants 

Progressive  Insurance  Mayfield  Village,  Ohio 

Peter  B.  Lewis,  CEO  &  pres.;  Allan  Ditchfield,  CIO 

$2M 

6,101 

Car  insurance 

Quaker  Oats  Co. ,  The  Chicago 

William  D.  Smithburg,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

James  Legerg,  VP  of  IS 

$5.7B 

20,207 

(worldwide) 

Food  and  beverage 
mfg.  and  marketing 
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After  A  Network  Problem  Threatened 
To  Shut  Down  His  Company’s 
M  i  s  s  i  o  n  -  C  r  i  t  i  c  a  I  Applications, 

WHAT  DID  DAVE  DO? 


hat’s  because  there  was  really  no  reason  to 
worry.  Dave,  like  managers  at  more  than 
3,000  organizations  around  the  world,  knew  he 
could  depend  on  Unison  Software’s  networked 
systems  management  solutions  to  keep  not  only  his 
mission-critical  applications  running,  but  all  his 
other  processing  as  well.  Unison’s  products  were 
designed  for  distributed  systems  from  the  outset — 
redundant  management  platforms  take  over  if 
there’s  a  failure  of  the  primary  host  or  network  links 


to  the  primary.  Unison  Maestro,  Load  Balancer  and 
Express  are  reliable,  commercial-strength  workload 
management  products  for  distributed  computing. 
Across  both  the  network  and  the  enterprise.  On  all 
the  most  popular  UNIX  and  open  systems  platforms. 
And  the  products  are  supported  by  Unison’s  nearly 
10  years  of  experience  helping  companies  manage 
demanding  commercial  processing  environments.  So 
if  you’d  rather  have  your  managers  going  to  lunch 
instead  of  going  berserk,  call  Unison  Software  today. 


675  Almanor  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  California  94086 
(408) 245-3000 


811  Barton  Springs  Road 
Austin,  Texas  78704 
(512)  478-0611 


of  Maine 

“Our  edge  is  innovation,” 
says  Kate  Chappell,  vice 
president  of  R&D  at  Tom’s  of 
Maine,  a  manufacturer  of  all¬ 


natural  personal-care  prod¬ 
ucts.  “While  we  pay  attention 
to  what’s  happening  in  the 
marketplace,  our  new  prod¬ 
ucts  start  with  the  germ  of  an 
idea.”  To  foster  those  ideas, 
Tom’s  has  regular  brain¬ 
storming  sessions  where 
anything  goes  and  free  asso¬ 
ciation  abounds.  “We  have  a 
licorice-flavored  toothpaste 
containing  fennel  that  has 
done  quite  well,”  says  Chap¬ 
pell.  “At  a  session,  someone 
once  came  up  with  ‘kennel- 
fennel.’  Although  we  only  do 
personal  care  for  humans, 
you  never  know  where  an 
idea  like  this  could  take  us.” 


Revenues 

Employees 

Business 

SEMCO  S.A.  Sao  Paulo ,  Brazil 

Rotating  basis,  counselor 

$35M* 

400 

Environmental 

consulting 

Sara  Lee  Direct  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chuck  Chambers,  CEO  &  pres,;  Don  Folger,  VP  of  IS 

N/A 

4,000 

Factory-outlet  stores 
and  catalogs 

Saturn  Corp.  Troy,  Mich. 

Richard  G.  LeFauve,  pres.;  Wes  Arrington,  VP  of  IS 

N/A 

8,600 

Auto 

manufacturing 

Springfield  ReManufacturing  Corp.  — 

Heavy  Duty  Div.  Springfield,  Miss. 

Dan  Rorke,  exec,  VP;  Irene  Schaefer,  dir.,  materials  mgr. 

$45M 

300 

Remanufacture  of 
diesel  engines 

Teccor  Electronics  Inc.  Irving,  Texas 

A1  LaPierre,  VP  &  GM;  Mike  Lynch,  MIS  mgr. 

N/A 

350 

Thyristor 

semiconductor  mfg. 

Texas  Instruments-Malaysia  Sdn  Bhd 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 

James  Lamm,  managing  dir.;  Abdul  Rahman 

Mokti,  dir.  of  IS  &  services,  Asia  Pacific  Region 

$380M** 

3,300 

Electronic 

component  assembly 
and  processing 

Tom  Peters  Group,  The  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Tom  Peters,  president 

N/A 

26 

Training  and 
communications 

Tom’s  of  Maine  Kennebunk,  Maine 

Tom  Chappell,  CEO  &  pres.;  Chet  Homer,  exec.  VP 

$17M 

67 

Natural  personal- 
care  products 

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc.  Atlanta 

R.E.  Turner,  chmn.  &  president; 

Elahe  Hessamfar,  VP  &  CIO 

$1  9B 

7,000 

Communications 

USDA  Forest  Service  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jack  Ward  Thomas,  chief;  William  M.  Bristow  II,  dir. 

$2.4B 

33,284 

Forest  care 

United  Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.  Atlanta 

Kent  C.  Nelson,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Frank  Erbrick,  senior  VP  of  IS 

$18B 

286,000 

Package  delivery 

United  Services  Automobile  Association 

San  Antonio 

Robert  T.  Herres,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Staser  Holcomb,  CIO 

$6B 

16,000  + 

Insurance  and 
financial  services 

W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates  Inc.  Newark,  Del. 

Robert  Gore,  pres.;  Shanti  Mehta,  associate 

$830M 

5,850 

Manufacturing 

Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  Bentonville,  Ark. 

David  D.  Glass,  CEO  &  president; 

Randall  D.  Mott,  VP  &  CIO,  IS  division 

$67B 

520,000 

Retail 

Walt  Disney  Imagineering  Glendale,  Calif. 

Martin  A.  Sklar,  pres. ;  Bob  Whyte,  director  of  IS 

N/A 

1,750 

Building  Disney 
theme  parks 

Web  Industries  Inc.  Westborough,  Mass. 

Donald  Romine,  pres.;  Charles  Edmunson,  VP  of  mfg. 

$20M 

250 

Converting 

Whirlpool  Corp.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

D.R.  Whitwam,  chmn,  &  CEO;  D.  McNicholl,  VP  of  IS 

$7.5B 

39,690 

Major  appliances 

Worthington  Industries  Inc.  Columbus,  Ohio 

John  R  McConnell,  vice  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Bill  Miller,  manager  of  IS 

$1B 

7,000 

Diversified  mfg, 
metal  and  plastic 
products 

Xerox  Corp.  Stamford,  Conn. 

Paul  A.  Allaire,  chmn.  &  CEO; 

Patricia  Wallington,  VP  of  info.  mgmt. 

*U.S.  **U.S.  1994 

$17B 

98,000 

Document  services 
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Reengineer  ynur  business 
without  wallpapering  your  office. 


New  MAXIM. 


To  improve  a 
business  process, 
you  first  must 
understand  it.  And 
that  means  analyzing 
existing  work  flows 


Call  1-800-675-2100  and  organizations 

and  then  evaluating  new  ones.  Until  today,  office 
walls,  whiteboards,  and  flip  charts  were  the  standard 
tools  for  business  process  reengineering. 

Now  MAXIM™  from  KnowledgeWare  gives 
you  a  whole  new  way  of  looking  at  the  way  you 
work.  MAXIM  is  a  Windows®  tool  that  diagrams 
business  processes  and  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  -  and  captures  the  critical  details  behind  them.  So,  for  any  task, 
you  can  see  how  long  it  takes,  how  much  it  costs,  who’s  responsible, 
and  the  expected  deliverables. 

With  MAXIM,  you  can  quickly  model  today’s  processes  and  then 
reuse  your  work  to  develop  “what  if”  scenarios.  For  real-life  perspective, 
you  can  add  copies  of  purchase  requisitions,  transaction  forms,  or 
other  essential  documents.  Plus,  MAXIM  lets  you  export  information  to 
spreadsheets  for  further  analysis. 


The  bottom  line?  Perhaps  for  the  first  time 
ever,  you  and  your  colleagues  can  identify  the  real 
trouble  spots:  black  holes,  miracles,  redundant 
approvals,  excess  paperwork,  misused  resources, 
and  missing  steps.  And  if  new  application  devel¬ 
opment  is  part  of  your  plans,  MAXIM’s  objects 
give  you  a  head  start. 

Department  managers,  IS  professionals,  BPR 
specialists,  consultants,  CIOs  -  virtually  anyone 
who  manages  or  analyzes  business  processes 
-will  benefit  from  MAXIM. 

Whether  you’re  interested  in  improving 
a  single  process  or  reengineering  the 
enterprise,  MAXIM  can  make  an  immediate 
difference.  Available  now  at  an  introductory  price  of  just  $249,  MAXIM 
comes  with  30  days  of  free  support  and  a  money-back  guarantee. 

To  order  call  1-800-675-2100.  It’s  the  first  step  to  successful  business 
process  reengineering.  And  it  saves  on  tape  and  pushpins. 


4  KnowledgeWare9 


Solutions  At  Work 


©1994  KnowledgeWare,  Inc.  Maxim  is  a  trademark  of  KnowledgeWare.  All  other  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  holders. 
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TO  (1  CIO.  THIS  IS  0  LIFE  SAUER 


The  seas  are  rough  for  CIOs  today.  Mergers,  acquisitions,  downsizing  to 
client/server,  warehouses  and  users  -  enthused  by  the  capabilities  provided 
by  PCs  -  are  circling  like  sharks  demanding  more  data. 

Enabling  the  Data  Highway:  Tools  for  Automating  Your  Data  Migration 

and  Bridging,  an  executive  briefing  from  Evolutionary  Technologies,  Inc.,  tells 
you  how  to  avoid  costly  pitfalls  and  save  time  and  costs  in  all  areas  of  data 
migration  and  bridging. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  It  can  be  a  real  life  saver. 


Evolutionary  Technologies,  Inc. 

"Change  is  the  only  constant." 


4301  Westbank  Drive,  Building  B,  Suite  100,  Austin,  Texas  7874b.  (512.)  327-6994- 


“Informix  may  have  the  best  scalable  server  technology  today... 
I  think  people  are  mistaken  in  not  taking  the  time  to  really 
look  at  Informix.” 

Rob  Tholemeier,  IV  tta  Group 


Parallel 

Database 

Technology  That’s 

As  Dynamic 

As  Your  Organization. 

Recently,  Informix  Software  introduced 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture™  a  next- 
generation  database  architecture  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  parallel  processing. 
The  result  is  a  technological  breakthrough 
in  client/server  database  performance  and 
scalability.  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture  will  run  on  the  entire  range 
of  new,  high-performance  open  systems, 
from  uniprocessors  to  symmetric  multi¬ 
processors,  loosely  coupled  clusters,  and 
massively  parallel  machines. 


John  Morrell,  International  Data  Corporation: 

44  The  Informix  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  has  the 
potential  to  vault  Informix  past  its  primary  competitors  for 
high-end  database  processing  functionality.^ 

David  McGoveran,  Alternative  Technologies: 

44  The  new  Informix  database  server  architecture  will  put  the 
vendor  ahead  of  competitors  Oracle  and  Sybase  in  support 
of  multiprocessing  systems.  W 

Peter  Kastner,  Aberdeen  Group: 

ki  Sybase  and  Oracle  lack  the  clarity  of  Informix’s  archi¬ 
tecture.  They’re  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  their  labs.W 

Gordon  Kerr,  Senior  VP,  Management  Information  Systems, 

Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts: 

44  What  Informix  has  done  with  DSA  is  make  it  much 
easier  for  me  to  plan  for  the  future.  We’re  beginning  to 
deploy  symmetric  multiprocessing  hardware  through  our 
organization,  and  I  know  that  if  and  when  we  determine  we 
need  to  scale  up  to  loosely  coupled  or  MPP  machines,  our 
Informix  applications  will  be  able  to  make  the  move  with  us.W 

Michael  Bloomberg,  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets: 

44  Informix  developed  core  internal  parallelism  in  DSA, 
which  is  different  than  other  types  of  add-on  parallel  data¬ 
base  capabilities  we’ve  seen.  Since  the  parallel  processing 
features  are  internal,  rather  than  external,  we’re  expecting  im¬ 
pressive  performance  gains.  It’s  clear  that  Informix  thought 
this  technology  through. JJ 

Find  Out  Why  DSA™  is  So  Different. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture,  including  an  independent  report  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group.  Send  or  call  toll-free  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  18  for  your  free  copy. 
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